w  coin)  and  qaiet  a  delight  is  it,, alo 
To  read  .and  roeditateand  write, 
by  none  of/ended  and  off  and  iy  IK 

(CHARLES  COTTON  1630-37) 
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PREFACE 

IN  1831  Charles  Stanhope  wrote  to  his  brother 
John  :  "  I  have  found  a  curious  old  chest  of 
my  grandmother's l  containing  all  the  letters 
she  ever  received  from  my  father,2  and  many 
from  the  rest  of  the  family.     They  are  very  inter- 
esting ;    and  if  you  read  them  you  will  have  the 
whole  family  history  before  you  were  born  and  also 
my  father's  life  from  his  school-days.      Why  do 
you  not  do  as  I  have  done — take  a  few  bundles  of 
them  up  every  night  with  you  to  bed  and  study 
them  ?     Perhaps  they  are  sad,  yet  you  will  be  well 
repaid ;    and  from  them  and  my  father's  journal 
surely   you  could   compile  an  account  of  his  life 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  us  ?  " 

This  suggestion  appears  to  have  been  acted 
upon.  The  result  was  a  Memoir  contained  in 
various  note-books,  but  which  till  to-day  has  prob- 
ably never  found  a  reader.  Unfortunately,  as  this 
was  originally  compiled  only  for  the  inspection 
of  the  family,  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  put  together  in  a  very  desultory  fashion. 
Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Walter  Spencer- 

1  Ann  Spencer,  who  married  Walter  Stanhope  of  Leeds  in  1748. 

2  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope,  son  of  the  above. 

rii 
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Stanhope  are  given  somewhat  at  random,  and 
occasionally  with  a  confusion  of  dates  which 
renders  the  information  they  might  have  conveyed 
of  little  worth  ;  letters  are  introduced,  obviously 
as  the  writer  found  them,  and  without  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  they  should  have  been  in- 
serted; while  with  regard  to  the  interest  which 
the  MS.  might  hold  for  a  modern  public,  naturally 
many  of  the  persons  whose  names  or  whose  corre- 
spondence are  recorded,  although  of  note  at  the 
time  of  writing,  are  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Doubtless  it  was  the  intention  of  John 
Stanhope  from  this  rough  draft  to  have  constructed 
a  more  finished  and  careful  work,  but  this  was 
never  done,  and  subsequently  the  Journals  them- 
selves, and  many  of  the  old  letters,  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed. 

Yet  with  what  is  not  of  latter-day  interest 
eliminated  from  the  old  MS.,  much  that  is  of 
obvious  value  remains ;  and  the  whole,  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  letters  which  still  have  sur- 
vived destruction,  affords  a  singularly  arresting 
picture  of  a  bygone  day.  For  while  the  MS. 
itself  contains  information  hitherto  unpublished 
regarding  the  remarkable  men  of  a  former  age, 
and  while  the  extracts  from  the  Journals  are  en- 
hanced by  anecdotes  which  John  Stanhope  received 
verbatim  from  his  father,  the  old  correspondence, 
which  has  been  preserved  apart  from  it,  reproduces 
with  extraordinary  vividness  the  life  of  successive 
generations  previous  to,  or  contemporary  with,  the 
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record  contained  in  the  Memoir.  Thus  massing 
the  whole  together,  we  find  ourselves  reading,  as 
though  of  to-day,  letters  which  extend  over  three 
centuries,  till  we  reach  a  period  which,  by  com- 
parison, seems  allied  with  our  own.  At  last  we 
scan  the  life  of  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope,  the 
Macaroni,  the  youth  about  town,  the  member  of 
Parliament  during  forty  years,  the  friend  of  so 
many  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  we  turn  thence  to  the  contrast 
afforded  by  his  kindred  of  that  period — the  quiet 
Yorkshire  family  of  old  standing  and  unobtrusive 
tastes,  the  recital  of  whose  blameless  lives  and 
petty  cares  presents  a  document  intensely  human  by 
reason  of  its  very  triviality.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  the  present  volumes,  space  will  only  permit 
the  insertion  of  a  few  examples  from  this  batch 
of  letters,  for  the  homely  correspondence  of  Sister 
Shuttleworth,  Sister  Stanhope  and  Sister  Greame, 
could  it  have  been  published  in  entirety,  would 
alone  have  afforded  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life 
in  their  generation,  well  worth  study.  But  the 
demand  to-day  is  ever  for  books  which  are  shorter, 
and  thus  although  the  student  of  the  future  may  be 
the  loser,  in  the  words  employed  by  the  boy  Watty 
in  the  following  pages,  the  "outline"  must  often 
be  presented  to  the  modern  reader  with  much  of 
the  "shading"  omitted. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  emphasized  that  although 
the  life  of  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope  occupies  a 
large  proportion  of  the  present  volumes,  it  is  not 
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the  object  of  these  pages  to  present  one  particular 
biography.  They  aim  rather  to  be  a  record  of 
certain  facts  and  anecdotes  gleaned  from  the  Papers 
of  that  old  Yorkshire  house  of  which  he  became 
owner.  And  even  as  the  tale  of  successive  lives 
whose  fate  was  linked  with  that  house,  the  present 
volumes  are  incomplete.  Should  the  public  so  desire, 
in  a  future  book  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  Papers 
of  Cannon  Hall  through  the  generations  which  fol- 
lowed, and  which  will  contain  much  that  is  of  latter- 
day  interest.  Perhaps  I  may  add  that,  while  my 
last  book  dealt  with  the  life  of  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and 
while  the  present  deals  with  part  of  the  life  of  my 
other  great-grandfather,  the  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  Coke,  the  next  volume  to  which  I  have 
referred,  if  eventually  written,  will  relate  to  the 
time  when  the  families  of  these  two  men  became 
united  by  marriage,  and  will  comprise  material 
connected  with  both. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  one  word  with  regard 
to  the  guise  in  which  these  Papers  are  presented. 

How  often  in  wandering  through  an  old  house 
has  the  thought  occurred  to  us — if  only  these  walls 
could  speak  what  tales  of  absorbing  interest  they 
could  tell !  We  think  how,  as  generation  succeeded 
generation,  they  have  witnessed  the  ceaseless  train 
of  lives  which  here  sprang  into  the  light  or  vanished 
hence  into  the  darkness — how  they  have  seen 
drama  follow  drama  of  human  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  hopes,  passions,  fears,  and  struggles,  each,  by 
and  by,  to  be  stilled  in  the  same  great  Silence. 
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And  we  feel,  could  we  but  learn  the  story  which 
they  might  unfold,  what  a  strange  sequence  of 
events  might  we  not  discover!  Should  we  not 
find  that  a  romance  bred  in  one  century  finds  its 
sequel  among  those  of  like  blood  in  another ;  that 
an  old-time  friendship  is  unwittingly  renewed  by 
descendants  who  little  dream  to  what  a  far-away 
affinity  is  due  the  heritage  which  links  them ;  that 
characters,  faces,  tendencies — in  brief,  Fate  itself 
is  reproduced  after  a  lapse  of  time  with  an  accuracy 
which  is  startling ;  and  stranger  still,  perhaps  how 
retribution,  long  delayed,  is  wreaked  at  last  upon 
an  unoffending  posterity  ? 

Yet  in  many  an  old  house,  forgotten  and  un- 
heeded, are  links  with  a  Past  which  now  seems 
irrevocably  lost.  Fragile  bits  of  paper  are  there, 
yellowed  by  time,  on  which  some  hand  long  since 
dust  once  traced  the  thoughts  which  sped  through 
an  active  brain.  And  for  us  these  hold  the  Secret 
of  the  Years.  For  us  they  can  conjure  up,  with  a 
freshness  as  of  to-day,  the  homely  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  mighty  tragedies,  the  fierce  passions, 
the  petty  cares,  or  the  monotonous  daily  life  of 
that  vanished  Past.  They  alone  can  speak  out  of 
the  Silence.  The  story  of  the  old  house  lies  in 
their  keeping. 

But  we  needs  must  handle  them  with  a  great 
reverence — frail  barriers  which  alone  lie  between 
those  forgotten  lives  and  the  eternal  oblivion 
which  enshrouds  them.  And  if  there  is  much 
in  them  which  stirs  us  to  laughter,  there 
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is  more  which  moves  us  to  tears.  Centuries 
ago  a  Hebrew  poet  sang  of  those  lives  which 
are  brought  to  an  end  as  it  were  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  still  the  dead  voices  of  the 
Ages  echo  the  refrain.  Yet  for  us  these  frail 
papers  hold  a  message.  "  Certainly  there  is 
Historical  instruction  in  these  letters,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  Historical  and  perhaps  other  and 
better.  .  .  .  The  Letter  hangs  there  in  the  dark 
abysses  of  the  Past :  if  like  a  star  almost  extinct, 
yet  like  a  real  star,  fixed,  about  which  there  is 
no  cavilling  possible.  That  autograph  Letter,  it 
was  once  all  luminous  as  a  burning  beacon,  every 
word  of  it  was  a  live  coal,  in  its  time ;  it  was  once 
a  piece  of  the  general  fire  and  light  of  Human 
Life,  that  Letter!  Neither  is  it  yet  entirely 
extinct :  well  read,  there  is  still  in  it  light  enough 
to  exhibit  its  own  self;  nay  to  diffuse  a  faint 
authentic  twilight  some  distance  round  it.  Heaped 
embers,  which  in  the  daylight  look  black,  may  still 
look  red  in  the  utter  darkness.  These  Letters  .  .  . 
may  convince  any  man  that  the  Past  did  exist ! 
By  degrees  the  combined  small  twilights  may 
produce  a  kind  of  general  feeble  twilight,  rendering 
the  Past  credible,  the  Ghosts  of  the  Past  in  some 
glimpses  of  them  visible !  Such  is  the  effect  of 
contemporary  letters  always.  ...  A  man  intent  to 
force  for  himself  some  path  through  that  gloomy 
chaos  called  History  .  .  .  and  to  look  face  to  face 
upon  the  same,  may  perhaps  try  it  by  this  method 
as  hopefully  as  by  another.  Here  is  an  irregular 
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row  of  beacon-fires,  once  all  luminous  as  suns ; 
and  with  a  certain  inextinguishable  erubescence 
still,  in  the  abysses  of  the  dead  deep  Night.  Let 
us  look  here.  In  shadowy  outlines,  in  dimmer  and 
dimmer  crowding  forms,  the  very  figure  of  the 
old  Time  itself  may  perhaps  be  faintly  discernible 
here ! " 

Only  a  gleam  from  the  beacon-fires  of  that  old 
dead  Time  this  present  volume  may  be,  but  it  is  lit 
from  treasures  of  unusual  erubescence.  Few 
houses,  perhaps,  among  their  muniments  contain 
such  a  wealth  of  human  interest  as  the  old  York- 
shire house  from  which  are  collected  the  present 
jottings.  Far  into  a  past  which  is  remote  its 
records  reach,  down  to  a  present  which  is  intimate. 
And  to  the  student  of  History,  the  biography  of  an 
individual  existence  can  scarcely  afford  the  same 
profound  attraction  as  the  story  of  a  house  which 
has  weathered  the  Ages,  bearing  within  it,  like  a 
soul  which  animated  it,  the  varying  personalities 
of  the  owners  who  in  turn  possessed  it. 
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time,  and  is  calculated  to  withstand  it  for  many 
generations  to  come,  it  conveys  at  once  the  im- 
pression of  substantial  comfort  and  of  unpretentious 
antiquity.  The  square  block  in  the  centre  is, 
obviously,  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure.  There 
the  small  entrance  hall,  the  walls  of  a  great  thick- 
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Frontispiece.— For  "ye  late  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
a  profile  of  him  taken,"  etc.,  read  "ye  late  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  had  a  profile  of  him  taken,"  etc. 

Footnote.     For  "  second  son  of  George  III  "  read  "  second 

son  of  George  II." 

Page  4.2.     For  date  on  letter  "  1757  "  read  "  1737." 

Page  170.     Verses   first  line,    For  "  Vain  Emptiness  or 

Grandeur"  read  "  Vain  Emptiness  of  Grandeur." 

Page  207.  line  22.     For  "1775"  read  "  1755." 

Page  22$,  line  19.  For  "  Mr.  Stanhope "  read  "  Mr. 
Spencer." 

Page  227,  Footnote.  For  "  6th  Earl  of  Chesterfield  M  read 
"  sth  Earl  of  Chesterfield." 

Page  335,  line  2-     For  "  1 7  7  3  "  read  "  1 7  7  7." 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE 

IN    the  West   Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about   a 
mile   from    the   village    of   Cawthorne    and 
five  miles  from  Barnsley,  the  nearest  town, 
is    Cannon    Hall,    the  seat    of   Sir    Walter 
Spencer-Stanhope. 

Situated  on  a  low  hill  from  which  the  lawn 
slopes  down  to  the  sunk  fence  dividing  the 
pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  the  house  stands 
out  boldly  from  a  picturesque  environment.  Built 
with  a  solidity  which  has  withstood  the  flight  of 
time,  and  is  calculated  to  withstand  it  for  many 
generations  to  come,  it  conveys  at  once  the  im- 
pression of  substantial  comfort  and  of  unpretentious 
antiquity.  The  square  block  in  the  centre  is, 
obviously,  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure.  There 
the  small  entrance  hall,  the  walls  of  a  great  thick- 
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ness,  and  the  quaint,  low-roofed  rooms  proclaim 
their  age.  The  wings,  with  their  more  spacious 
apartments,  visibly  belong  to  a  later — though  not  a 
modern — date ;  while  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  house  in  recent  times  has  been  cleverly  planned 
not  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  original  design. 
Thus,  although  the  entire  structure  is  far  larger 
than  at  sight  appears,  all  which  meets  the  eye  still 
sustains,  unimpaired,  the  dignity  of  that  older 
building. 

Space  will  not  permit  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
investigate  the  vicissitudes  which  the  old  house 
underwent  during  the  earlier  period  of  its  existence. 
Tokens  of  its  ancient  architecture  were  found  in 
the  traces  of  a  former  kitchen  near  the  modern 
entrance  hall,  and  in  other  evidences  of  its  con- 
struction in  a  bygone  age  when  it  exhibited  a  far 
other  aspect  than  what  it  shows  to-day,  and  when, 
including  a  portion  of  the  present  pleasure-ground, 
it  was  protected  by  a  deep,  wide  moat.  A  Saxon 
Thane  named  Ailric,  who,  in  1066,  owned  large 
tracts  of  the  surrounding  country,1  is  said  to  have 
had  a  dwelling  here,  and  although  little  can  now 
remain  of  the  rude  habitation  of  that  ancient  chief, 
one  fact  is  indisputable.  For  many  centuries,  and 
further  than  history  has  actually  recorded,  a  house 
has  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Cannon  Hall. 

1  In  Domesday  Book,  1086,  it  is  stated  that  the  Saxon  Alric,  or 
Ailric,  was  then  holding  the  Manor  of  Caltorne  (Cawthorne)  under 
the  lordship  of  the  great  Norman,  Ilbert  de  Laci.  Cawthorne  is  said 
to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Britons. 
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Moreover,  that  house  has  borne  the  name — subject 
to  but  slight  variations  of  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy— which  it  now  bears.1  Different  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  that  name,  but  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  was  so-called  after  the  ancient 
family  of  Canun,  who  are  mentioned  in  a  deed  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  while  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Richard  II.  (1381)  attention  is  drawn  to  "the 
growth  of  this  large  estate  which  appears  to  have 
been  enfranchised  by  some  early  Lord "  ;  and  of 
which  the  then  possessor,  "  Thomas  de  Bos  vile 
of  Ardsley  had  a  grant  from  the  King  of  free 
Warren."  This  Thomas  Bosvile 2  acquired  the 
property  from  the  family  of  Canun,  or  Cannell,  by 
successive  purchases  between  the  years  1342-82. 

At  that  date  the  surrounding  country,  but 
sparsely  cultivated,  presented  large  tracts  of 
densely  -  wooded  land,  interspersed  with  wild 
stretches  of  barren  moorland.  Now,  though  a 
large  portion  of  the  old  forests  remains,  still 
bearing,  in  many  instances,  the  names  which  they 
bore  in  that  distant  age,  and  though  the  country 

1  It  has  been  spelt  variously  Camwell,  Cannel  and  Camel  Hall. 
Hunter,  in  his  South  Yorkshire,  p.  231,  states  :  "The  first  clear  and 
indisputed  instance  of  the  name  of  Cannon  applied  to  lands  at  Caw- 
thorne  is  in  one  of  the  Le   Hunt  Deeds,  in  which  a  wood  called 
Cannon  Greve  is  mentioned.     The  next  is  in  the  inquisition  of  John 
Boswell,  21  Henry  VI.,  who  is  found  to  die  seised  of  Cannon  Hall 
in  Cawthorne."     A  Chantry  was  founded  by  the  Bosviles  attached 
to  the  Parish  Church  of  Cawthorne. 

2  Thomas  Bosvile  of  Ardsley  spelt  his  name  with   one  1,  and  in 
early  documents  it  is  usually  so  spelt,  save  when  written  Boswell 
or  Bossevile.     The  village  where  was  the  original  home  of  the  family 
in  Normandy  is  still  written  Bosville. 
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retains,  as  it  always  will  retain,  the  characteristic 
bleakness  of  the  moorland,  cultivation  has  mapped 
it  into  countless  fields  and  neat  homesteads.  In 
the  park-land  immediately  enclosing  the  old  house 
the  transformation  is  yet  more  complete.  There, 
art  has  supplied  what  nature  lacked,  and  the  terrace 
before  the  windows  commands  a  view  of  typical 
rural  scenery.  Wide,  green  pasture-land,  pictur- 
esquely wooded,  stretches  away  over  gently  undu- 
lating ground.  A  line  of  shining  water  winds 
irregularly  through  its  midst.  Near  a  bridge,  an 
island  cuts  the  brightness  of  the  stream,  which 
shows  yet  whiter  where  it  falls  in  a  foaming  cascade 
over  sloping  rocks  ;  while  here  and  there,  deer  and 
cattle  browse  peacefully  in  the  rich  grass  which 
borders  it.  Beyond,  the  ground  again  rises,  dis- 
appearing in  a  distance  shrouded  in  timber,  though, 
to  the  left,  the  skyline  is  dominated  by  a  church 
tower  and  the  shadowy  angles  of  a  village  clustered 
upon  a  hill.  Over  all  hangs  a  sense  of  stillness  and 
of  peace,  that  suggestion  of  placid  lives  passed  in 
abiding  security  which  constitutes  the  subtle  charm 
of  an  English  landscape. 

Looking  at  that  tranquil  scene,  and  penetrated 
with  the  prevailing  quietude,  it  is  difficult  to  picture 
it  the  haunt  of  armed  men  bent  on  a  bloody  errand, 
and  to  recall  that  here  was  perpetrated  the  final 
act  of  a  horrible  tragedy  of  murder,  revenge  and 
treachery. 

For  a  dark  legend  hangs  over  the  old  house,  the 
story  of  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  muni- 
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ments  there  in  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Hanson1;  while  kept  with  the 
original  document  is  a  copy  of  it,  together  with 
a  less  accurate  ballad  version,  contained  under 
the  same  cover  and  evidently  dating  from  some 
generations  later. 

This  curious  old  story,  which  rivals  in  horror 
many  tales  of  a  southern  Vendetta,  affords  a  re- 
markable picture,  which  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been 
surpassed,  of  the  England  of  that  bygone  date.2 
The  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  events  it  records 
was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  II.,  there  arose 
an  affray  between  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
John,  8th  Earl  of  Warren.  Thomas  of  Lancaster 
is  well  known  to  history  for  the  part  that  he  took 
in  the  death  of  the  King's  favourite,  Gaveston,  for 
which,  and  his  rebellion  to  the  King,  he  ultimately 
paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  John,  Earl  of 
Warren,  though  less  familiar  to  posterity,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous position  by  reason  of  his  dissolute  conduct. 
Married  at  the  direct  suggestion  of  Edward  I. 
to  Joan  de  Barr,  a  grand-daughter  of  that  king,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  his  lawful  wife  in 
1315,  in  order  to  marry  one  Maud  de  Nerford,  the 

1  Walter  Stanhope  (son  of  John   Stanhope  who   first  settled  at 
Eccleshill  and  died  1 593)  m.  Mary,  dau.  and  co-heiress  of  John  Hanson 
of  Woodhouse,  in  Rastrick.     This  John  Hanson,  who  died  circa  1621, 
was  a  remarkable  scholar  and  antiquary,  and  many  of  his  valuable 
MS.  books  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Stanhope  family. 

2  See  Appendix  A. 
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daughter  of  a  Norfolk  knight,  with  whom  he  had 
been  carrying  on  an  intrigue.  In  consequence  of 
that  and  of  his  "disordinate  life,"  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Church.  Notwithstanding,  two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  disgraceful  affray,  the  consequences 
of  which  were  to  be  far-reaching  and  dire. 

In  Watson's  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey  the 
following  account  is  given  : — 

"On  Monday  before  Ascension  day,  1317,  Alice 
de  Lacy,  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  being 
at  Canford,  in  Dorsetshire  (a  seat  belonging  to  her 
husband),  was  violently  taken  from  thence  by  a 
Knight  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warren,  many 
others  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  as 
it  is  said,  the  King  himself  being  privy  to  it.  She 
was  carried  in  great  triumph,  in  contempt  of  the 
Earl,  her  husband,  to  the  said  Earl  of  Warren, 
who  then  was  at  his  Castle  of  Reigate  in  Surrey ; 
but  in  their  passage  among  the  hedges  and  woods, 
between  Haulton  and  Farnham,  her  conductors 
seeing  certain  streamers  and  banners,  supposed  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  (or  some  power  sent  by  him) 
was  coming  to  her  rescue,  and  therefore  they  fled, 
leaving  her  alone  ;  but  afterwards  discovering  that 
they  were  some  priests  and  others,  going  in  pro- 
cession round  the  fields  (probably  to  mark  out  some 
boundary),  they  returned,  and  with  them  a  person 
of  very  low  stature,  lame  and  deformed,  called 
Richard  St.  Martin,  who  challenged  her  for  his 
wife,  before  she  was  married  to  the  Earl,  which 
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she  did  not  deny.  On  this,  the  said  Richard  St. 
Martin,  having  got  the  Countess  in  his  power,  and 
being  strongly  seconded,  presumed,  in  right  of  his 
pretended  wife,  to  make  claims  to  the  Earldoms  of 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  but  without  effect.  This 
affair  occasioned  a  divorce  between  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  and  his  Countess,  and  the  Earl,  in  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  demolished  the  Castle  of  Sandal, 
near  Wakefield,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warren, 
wasting  his  manors  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Trent." l 

One  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  unfortunate 
Alice,  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  take  her  life,  had  little  choice  in 
thus  acknowledging  the  unprepossessing  Richard 
St.  Martin  to  be  her  lawful  spouse.  As,  however, 
Camden  informs  us  that  she  had  been  contracted  in 
marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  when  she  was  but 
nine  years  of  age,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  St.  Martin  previous  to  that  date.  The 
whole  appears  to  have  been  a  disgraceful  plot  to 
rob  Lancaster  of  his  lands  as  well  as  his  wife,  and 
although  different  accounts  of  the  affair  have  sur- 
vived, one  fact  is  certain,  the  Earl  of  Warren  was 
subsequently  forced  to  give  up  certain  lands  to  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  in  compensation  for  his  conduct, 
and  a  public  agreement  was  therefore  entered  into 
by  the  latter  (dated  August  9th,  12  Ed.  II.)  to 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Ancient  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey  and  their 
Descendants  (1782),  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  1 8,  19. 
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"make  acquittances"  to  all  who  demanded  them 
in  the  King's  name,"  especially  to  the  Earl  of 
Warren  and  those  who  had  aided  and  abetted  him 
in  "felonies  and  trespass." 

As  to  the  luckless  Alice,  she  finally  married 
Eubolo,  Lord  Strange  of  Knocking,  and  as  she 
thenceforward  disappears  from  history,  we  may 
hope  that  she  lived  happily  after  this  disquieting 
episode. 

With  the  bond  between  the  two  Earls,  the  affair 
might  have  ended,  but  for  what  must  at  the  time 
have  appeared  to  be  a  minor  event.  When  Alice 
de  Lacy  was  carried  off,  the  followers  of  both  Earls 
fought  with  hardihood,  and  there  was  slain  a 
nephew  of  Sir  John  Eland  of  Eland,1  in  Yorkshire, 
High  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warren  ;  the  murderer, 
named  Exley,2  being  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Robert 
Beaumont  of  Crosland  Hall  in  the  same  county, 
a  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  A  piece  of 
land  was  given  by  Exley  in  compensation  for  this 
deed,  yet  Sir  John  Eland,  despite  the  binding 
nature  of  this  transaction,  sought  to  slay  Exley. 
The  latter  therefore  fled  for  protection  to  Crosland 
Hall,  and  took  refuge  with  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Robert. 

Eland,  however,  was  determined  that  the  fugi- 
tive should  not  escape  his  vengeance.  Thence 

1  Eland,  Ealand,  or  Elland  lies  between  Halifax  and  Wakefield,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

2  The  Ecclesley,  or  Exley,  family  derived  their  name  from  Exley, 
near  Elland.     The  house  where  Exley  lived  is  still  standing  in  the 
village  of  that  name. 
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followed  the  series  of  events  which  the  old  chronicler 
summarises  under  the  heading  of 

THE  DYSCORSE  OF  THE  SLAYTER  OF  ELAND 
LOCK  WOOD  QUARMBY  ETC. 

Howe  Sr  John  Eland  of  Eland  Haule  and  Sir 
Robert  Beaumont  of  Crosland  Haule  had  battled 
thon  agenst  th  other  in  behalf  of  theye  maistere, 
whom  they  weare  faythfull  unto  whyche  was  a 
destruction  unto  them  bothe. 

Sir  John,  indeed,  laid  his  plans  cunningly.  A  man 
of  wealth  and  standing,  he  gathered  together  a 
large  company  of  his  followers,  "  armed  them  ready 
to  battell,"  and  set  out  stealthily  by  night  on  his 
expedition.  Fearful  lest  Sir  Robert  should  secure 
assistance,  he  went  first  to  Quarmby  and  to  Lock- 
wood,  where  "dwelled  two  olde  Gentylmen  of 
nyghe  affynytye  unto  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  th'on 
called  olde  Hughe  of  Quarmby  x  and  th 'other  olde 
Lockwodde  of  Lockwodde,"  and  having  gained 
admission  to  their  houses  by  "  dyceapt,"  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  them  both.  Then  proceeding  on  his  way 
to  Crosland  Hall,  he  watched  his  opportunity  till  a 
servant  let  down  the  drawbridge,  when  he  and  his 
armed  followers,  rushing  in,  surprised  the  household 
asleep.  Sir  Robert  and  his  retainers  defended 
themselves  manfully,  and  dispatched  a  message  to 
friends  in  Lancashire  to  hasten  to  their  aid;  but 
long  before  this  assistance  could  reach  them,  the 
unfortunate  knight,  together  with  his  brother  and 

1  Also  spelt  Quormby. 
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the  original  delinquent  Exley,  besides  many  of  his 
faithful  followers,  had  been  cruelly  slain. 

Well  satisfied  with  their  bloody  work,  the 
murderers  sat  down  to  feast,  and  Eland,  ordering 
the  children  of  the  dead  knight  to  be  brought 
before  him,  contemptuously  offered  them  bread. 
This  the  younger  one  took,  but  "  th'  eldest  after  he 
had  taken  yt,  he  with  dysdeigne  threwe  yt  at  hym 
agyn,"  whereupon  Eland  swore  with  an  oath  that 
he  "woulde  wede  out  th'  offspring  of  his  [Sir 
Robert's]  blood  as  they  wede  the  wedes  out  of 
corne." 

Better  would  it  have  been  for  him  and  his  pos- 
terity if  he  had  put  this  cruel  threat  into  execution. 
Lady  Beaumont  and  her  children  fled  to  their 
friends  in  Lancashire  accompanied  by  their  cousins, 
the  sons  of  the  murdered  Lockwood  and  Quarmby, 
together  with  their  kinsman  Lacy,  and  they 
"  cotynued  there  unto  they  weare  XX  yeires  of 
age,  at  the  whiche  age  they  were  strong  and  of 
good  audacytye  and  well  could  handyll  theyr 
weapons."  Doubtless  their  whole  training  was 
with  a  view  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  their  respec- 
tive fathers,  for  no  sooner  had  they  attained  to 
man's  estate,  than  they  returned  to  Yorkshire  and 
boldly  slew  Sir  John  Eland,  who  was  at  that  time 
Sheriff  of  the  County. 

Not  contented  with  this  triumph,  they  rashly 
determined  to  extend  their  vengeance,  as  even  Eland 
had  forborne  to  extend  it,  to  the  next  generation. 
They  laid  their  plans  cleverly,  and  on  the  day 
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before  Palm  Sunday  concealed  themselves  in  a 
Mill  House,  past  which  they  knew  the  young 
knight  Eland  and  his  son  would  pass  on  their 
way  to  church.  An  element  of  humour  is  given 
to  the  situation  by  the  account  of  how  on  that 
evening  "  the  Myller  comanded  hys  wyfe  to  repeyre 
to  the  Mylle  to  fetche  home  certain  corne.  She 
fulfyling  hyr  husband's  comandment  went  thether. 
The  yonge  Gentylmen  pcevying  hyr,  suffered  hyr 
to  com  in  and  so  toke  her  and  tyed  hyr  faste  and 
leyd  her  asyde.  The  Millar  musying  not  a  lytyll 
what  yt  should  be  that  caused  his  wiffe  tary  so 
longe,  wherfore  he  sware  by  many  great  othes  yt 
shee  should  repent  her  long  tarrying  and  took  a 
staple  [staff]  in  his  hands  to  chastize  hyr  with,  but 
wn  hee  came  to  ye  Milne,  they  took  hym  and 
bound  hym  and  layd  hym  besides  his  wyfe." 

Through  the  night  the  ambush  waited,  and  during 
those  same  hours  the  doomed  knight  had  a  warn- 
ing dream  "yt  he  was  besett  in  his  bed  with  many 
enemies  yt  assailed  him  terribly.  He  shewed  ye 
dream  to  hys  ladye  but  she  sett  light  by  itt."  So 
the  following  day  the  hapless  man  went  to  his  fate, 
and  after  a  gallant  fight  at  the  Mill  dam  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  an  arrow,  while  his  son  and 
heir,  also  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  home  to 
Eland  Hall  to  die.1 

The  murderers  fled,  and  the  followers  of  Eland, 

1  The  Eland,  or  Elland,  property  thus  passed  to  the  Savile  family, 
for  the  young  knight's  sister,  Isabel,  who  on  his  death  became 
heiress  to  the  estate,  wedded  her  guardian,  Sir  John  Savile,  in  1326. 
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hastening  back  with  news  of  the  tragedy,  roused 
the  townsmen,  even  "  many  of  ye  parishoners 
y*  were  goeing  to  Church  "  and  who  "  armed  with 
Bows,  Clubs,  &  rusty  Bills,"  pursued  the  mis- 
creants furiously.  Meanwhile  Quarmby,  the 
hardiest  of  the  offenders,  was  mortally  wounded, 
but  Lockwood  bore  him  on  his  back  "  to  Aneley 
wodes,  wheare  for  the  savegard  of  hys  lyfe  they 
hyd  hym  in  an  yvye  tree  bycause  the  countrye  came 
so  faste  about  thym."  A  touching  farewell  took 
place  between  Quarmby  and  his  cousins,  who  gave 
them  all  his  gold  and  silver  "  not  onelye  for  that 
they  weare  brothers  and  systers  children,  or  in  the 
time  of  theyre  myrthe  and  dysporte,  but  also  for 
theyr  valyant  Actes  and  Enterprises  done  "  ;  after 
which,  leaving  him,  they  fled  on  their  way  till  they 
reached  Huddersfield  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crosland  Hall,  where  they  were  among  friends  and 
were  in  safety. 

The  Eland  men,  seeing  that  they  had  escaped, 
abandoned  the  chase  and  reluctantly  "retyred  and 
went  back  marveylyne  what  they  had  done  with 
Quarmby.  And  in  rethrnying  they  hard  [heard] 
they  chatterying  of  Crowes  &  pyes  about  the 
Yvye  tree  wherein  hee  leye  hyd ;  they  ptlye  sus- 
pecting ye  matter  went  thyther  and  found  Quarmby, 
whome  they  slewe  most  cruellye." 

This,  the  eighth  murder  related  in  connection 
with  this  affray,  did  not  close  the  bloody  record. 
Sir  John  Eland  had  been  a  man  of  too  high  im- 
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portance  for  his  assassination,  even  in  those  times 
of  scanty  justice,  to  pass  unregarded  by  law.  An 
act  of  attainder  for  the  arrest  of  all  those  concerned 
in  it  was  sent  to  the  Sheriff,  but  Lacy  fled  to  the 
North  while  Lockwood  and  Beaumont  remained 
hiding  amongst  their  friends.  All,  in  short,  might 
have  been  well  with  them,  if  Lockwood  had  not 
fallen  in  love  with  a  Delilah  who  worked  his  ruin. 

It  appears  that  at  this  date  Bosvile  had  let 
Cannon  Hall  to  a  tenant,  whose  name  is  not 
recorded,  but  who  had  a  fair  daughter  with  whom 
Lockwood  fell  in  love.  The  lovers  used  to  have 
meetings  at  a  trysting-place  in  Emley  woods,  but 
this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Bosvile,  he 
threatened  the  father  of  the  damsel  that  if  he  did 
not  deliver  Lockwood  up  to  justice  he  would  turn 
him  out  of  Cannon  Hall.  For  a  time  Lockwood 
seems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  was 
incurring  by  this  romance,  but  the  spell  of  love 
was  too  great,  and  he  returned  to  visit  his  lady- 
love. What  befell  him  is  better  told  in  the  words 
of  the  old  chronicler.1 

How  Lockwood  was  anamoured  on  a  woman 
dwellyng  att  Cannell  Haule  &  how  he  was  be 
trayd  &  Slaine. 

After  all  thies  thynge,  yt  chaunced  that  Lock- 
wood  was  anamored  on  a  woman  dwellyng  at 

1  In  the  following  quotation  I  have  adhered  to  the  spelling  and 
phraseology  of  the  later  of  the  two  Cannon  Hall  versions,  merely 
inserting  punctuation  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  sense  plain 
to  the  reader. 
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Cannell  Haulle  neighe  Cawthorn,  and  accordying 
to  theyr  appoyntment  mette  oftentymes  in  Emleye 
parke  at  a  great  holowe  oke,  which  the  keper 
seyng,  betrayed  or  opened  theyr  doyngs.  Yet 
not  wthstandyne  yt  chaunced  that  Lockwood 
after  he  hade  bene  absent  from  hys  woman  a 
while  at  Feney  bridge,  as  he  was  repeyring  to 
hyr  agayn  mett  wythe  two  maydes  of  hys 
kyndred  comyng  from  Lipton  or  Whytley. 
Whiche  sayd  unto  hym — Cossyn,  we  mervell  not 
a  lyttle  that  yowe  are  absent  from  youre  cossen 
Adam  Beaumont,  bycause  that  we  her  saye  ye 
are  sought  fore  by  the  Shiryffe  and  others  to  be 
attached.  And  also  the  places  and  standes  that 
ye  repayre  unto  are  well  known.  Thereffore  yt 
weare  yowre  beste  to  be  at  Crosland  Honley  and 
Holmnrth  huntynge  the  reade  dere  wythe  Adam 
Beaumont,  than  to  be  imprisoned  and  in  danger 
of  yowre  lyfe,  wythowt  any  myrth  at  all  (except 
ye  here  nowe  and  then  the  pypyng  of  the  myse  in 
some  corner).1  Therfore  pcede[proceed]no  further 
to  yowre  woman,  by  whome  yewe  shall  be  be- 
trayed. But  returne  wythe  us  to  Adam  Beaumont. 
Then  he  pmessed  [promised]  to  be  wythe 
theym  before  he  dyd  eyther  eyte  or  drynke  and 
after  this  he  depted  from  theym  and  passed 
throughe  the  woddes  to  Buley  Haule  wheare 
hys  woman  was,  and  before  hys  comyng  thyther 
Boswill  who  then  was  under-shiryffe  and  also 
owner  of  the  sayd  Aule,  mynaced  his  tennante 
that  he  would  put  hym  from  hys  fermolde 2  except 
by  some  devyce  or  meanes  [he  would  betray 

1  In  the  later  versions  this  has  been  transcribed  as  "  the  pypeing  of 
ye  (f}yfe  in  some  corner," — an  obvious  error. 

2  In  another  version  spelt  "  farmehold." 
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Lockwood,  in  which  case]  he  wold  not  onley 
pmytt  hym  to  be  his  tennant  but  also  woulde 
gyve  hym  manye  great  gyfts,  and  upon  this 
condycon  hys  tennant  graunted  hym  to  do  hys 
endevor  therin. 

And  imedyatlye  therupon  yt  chansed  that 
Lockwood  cam  to  Cannell  Haule,  and  hys  tennant 
prvelye  [privily]  gave  hym  knowledge  therof. 
Than  Boswell  gathered  a  great  companye  of 
mene  together  and  cam  to  Cannell  Haule  and 
besett  yt  rounde  abowte  and  asked  for  Lockwod. 
Who  pceyved  howe  he  was  betrayed,  yet  not- 
wythstandyng  Lockwod  boldlye  answered  and 
sayd  "  Jaine  [I  am]  here."  Then  he  wythe  other 
comaunded  hym  to  yeld  hymself  into  theyr 
hands.  Which  Lockwod  refused  to  do  so  longe 
as  he  had  lyfe,  and  therwyth  he  bent  his  bowe 
and  manfullye  defended  hymselfe  agenst  theym 
all  a  long  tyme. 

Boswell  and  hys  companye  peceyvng  that  they 
cowld  not  have  thrye  wylles  ovr  hym,  they 
threatned  hym  to  burne  the  howse  over  hys  heade, 
which  Lockwodd  nothyng  feared.  Hys  woman 
pcey vying  hym  most  busye  in  the  defence  of  hym- 
selff,  in  whome  he  had  most  truste,  she  soddenlye 
louped  unto  hym,  and  with  her  knyfe  she  cutt  hys 
boustring  and  then  she  rane  fast  from  hym. 
Whan  Lockwood  pceyved  thys  in  hys  woman,  he 

sayd — "  Fye  on  the  w e,  thatevr  thowe  were 

ordeyn'd  to  be  the  destructyon  of  mene's  bloode, 
for  by  the  and  suche  lyke,  maye  all  mene  take 
evd  example. 

The  gallant  Lockwood  thus  bereft  of  all  means 
of  defence,  had  scanty  chance  of  escape  from  his 
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foes,  yet  a  further  horror  is  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  his  death  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
accomplished. 

After  this,  Boswell  and  hys  companye  pmessed 
[promised]  hym  very  muche  frendshippe  in  case 
he  wold  yelde  hymself  into  theyr  hands,  which 
at  the  last  throughe  theyr  fayre  and  pleasant 
comunycacon,  and  upon  hope  of  theyr  pmese 
[promise]  yelded  hymself  to  theym,  and  then  he 
deluved  theym  hys  weapons.  Yet  further  they 
requested  hym  to  pmytt  them  to  bynde  his 
hands,  which  he  suffered  theym  to  do,  and  then 
they  slewe  hym  very  cruellye.1 

So  ended  the  final  scene  of  this  prolonged 
tragedy,  wherein  all  the  chief  actors  perished  by 
a  cruel  death,  save  only  Lacy,  who  remained  in 
compulsory  exile,  and  Adam  Beaumont  who  fled 
to  "  Franc  Realmes "  and  at  length  closed  his 
melancholy  career  in  Hungary.  Thus  the  sole 
person  who,  presumably,  reaped  benefit  from  this 
prolonged  slaughter  and  the  sacrifice  of  many 
noble  lives  was  the  one  who  alone  had  no  redeem- 
ing quality — who  had  shown  scant  courage  and  the 
foulest  treachery — the  fair  and  false  lady  of  Cannon 
Hall. 

1  See  Appendix  B. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   COMING   OF    THE    SPENCERS 

AFTER  the  treacherous  tenant  of  Cannon 
Hall  had  been  confirmed  in  possession 
of  his  "  fermold "  by   the   slaughter   of 
Lockwood,  the   fate    of  the   old   house 
lies  shrouded  in  mystery  for  the  space  of  a  couple 
of  centuries.     A  little  age-dimmed  paper,  however, 
dated  September  2Oth,   1515,  again  supplies  a  link 
in  its  history.     This  announces  itself  to  be — 

Leuse  of  Canon  Hall  &  all  demesnes  from 
Bosvile  of  Ardsley  for  24  years.  Rent 
£$.  6s.  od.,  by  Knight's  Service  Tenant  Oxley 
to  have  wood  for  plowbool,  Hedgebool  & 
Firebool. 

By  1650,  the  estate  was  no  longer  in  possession 
of  the  Bosviles,  for  that  year  William  Hewet  of 
London  sold  it,  with  the  land  adjoining  it,  to  one 
Robert  Hartley,  who,  designated  a  "yeoman"  in 
some  of  the  Yorkshire  Diaries,  is  carefully  de- 
scribed in  his  own  will  and  in  other  documents  at 
Cannon  Hall  as  a  "Gent."  Since,  however,  his 
wife  Margaret  was  of  gentle  birth,  being  the 
daughter  of  John  Clayton  Esq.,  of  Okenshaw, 
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Recorder  of  Leeds,  it  seems  probable  that  Robert 
Hartley  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
a  modern  gentleman-farmer ;  but  whatever  his 
status,  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  his 
peaceful  possession  of  the  old  house.  Six  years 
after  his  purchase  of  it,  on  the  nth  December 
1656,  he  made  a  will  in  which  he  announces  himself 
as  "being  sickly  and  weake  of  body  but  of  good  & 
perfect  remembrance  praised  bee  god,"  and  the 
same  month  he  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  an  only 
daughter  to  lament  his  loss  and  inherit  his 
"personal  estate,  goods,  Cattells  &  Chattells  & 
Credits,"  among  which  he  makes  particular 
mention  of  "one  long  table  standing  in  the  hall  at 
Cannon  Hall  aforesaid.  To  witt  the  board  & 
frame  thereof  which  I  leave  to  stand  as  an  heire 
Loome  there." 

The  young  widow,  well  endowed  with  such 
a  variety  of  wordly  possessions,  was  not  long 
inconsolable.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  she  married  again ;  and  so  doing 
brought  to  the  old  house  a  master  who  was 
destined  long  to  remain  there.  This  was  one  John 
Spencer,  a  widower,  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
whose  first  wife  had  died  just  ten  months  after  the 
death  of  Robert  Hartley,  leaving  him  with  one  son 
and  three  daughters. 

Now  John  Spencer,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  living  at  Barnby  Furnace,  not  far  from 
Cannon  Hall,  is  said  to  have  been  the  "son  of 
Rudolph  Spencer,  Gent,  of  Criggon,  Montgomery- 
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shire,  who  was  buried  at  Cawthorne  in  the  year 
I658"1;  and  he  is  further  described  by  Hunter  as 
"  a  Gentleman  much  engaged  in  the  mineral  affairs 
of  this  district"  (of  Cawthorne).  It  is  evident 
from  the  papers  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
his  new  home,  that  he  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  Spencers  of  Huntington  Hall,  Cheshire,2  a 
locality  celebrated  as  a  Royalist  centre  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  In  that  great 
struggle  between  the  Parliamentary  and  Royalist 
forces  which  culminated  in  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.  in  1649,  the  Spencers  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
King ;  indeed  Edward  Spencer  of  Cheshire,  who, 
if  not  the  brother,  was  certainly  a  very  near  kins- 
man of  John  Spencer  of  Cannon  Hall,  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  subsequently  chosen  by  Charles  II. 
to  be  invested  with  the  special  Order  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  a  form  of  knighthood  projected  by  the 
restored  Monarch  to  perpetuate  the  loyalty  of 
prominent  adherents  of  the  Crown,  which  intention, 
however,  was  afterwards  abandoned  by  him  under 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  serve  also  to 
perpetuate  undesirable  dissensions. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 

1  Yorkshire  Diaries.     "Diary  of  John   Hobson,"  pages   311-12. 
Rudolph's  tombstone,  however,  terms  him  Randulph  Spencer. 

2  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope,  writing  to  his  son  John  in  1803,  says 
— "  The  original  seat  of  our  branch  of  the  Spencers  was  at  Criggon 
in  Montgomeryshire,  which  I  have  heard  now  belongs  to  Lord  Powis 
and  is  probably  dwindled  to  a  farm-house.     There  is  another  Manor 
which  was  left  (I  mean  the  Manor  only  and  not  the  estate)  to  my 
mother  [Ann  Stanhope,  nee  Spencer]  who  was  advised  to  sell  it,  the 
Manor  of  Huntington  in  Cheshire,  adjoining  to  Chester  and  Wales." 
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the  Spencers,  as  staunch  Cavaliers,  greatly  im- 
poverished their  resources,  in  addition,  no  doubt, 
to  the  forfeiture  of  their  possessions  which  followed 
under  the  Protectorate.  In  consequence,  certain 
members  of  the  family  migrated  into  Yorkshire, 
where  they  soon  acquired  property  and  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  rich  mineral  soil  of  the  West 
Riding ;  so  that,  in  eventually  turning  his  steps 
towards  this  same  district,  John  Spencer  obviously 
designed  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  that  of  his  kins- 
men already  established  there,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  repair  their  damaged  fortunes  by  a 
life  afar  from  the  turmoil  of  Courts  and  devoted  to 
mercantile  pursuits. 

For  a  time  after  his  arrival  at  Cawthorne  John 
Spencer  seems  to  have  been  bitterly  poor ;  legend, 
indeed,  though  unconfirmed  by  evidence,  asserts 
that  he  supported  himself  by  making  hayrakes. 
Later,  we  find  him  working  at  Barnby  Furnace  in 
the  employment  of  Major  Spencer,  who  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  being  likewise  of  Welsh  extraction, 
must  have  been  one  of  his  own  family.  It  is 
probable  that  in  those  times  when  political  differ- 
ences estranged  the  nearest  relations,  John 
Spencer  may  not  have  been  on  harmonious  terms 
with  his  father ;  and  if  the  tale  be  true  of  his 
extreme  poverty  during  the  life-time  of  Rudolph, 
this  would  explain  why,  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  July  1658,  and  shortly  after  his  own 
marriage  with  Mistress  Hartley,  John  Spencer 
evidently  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  for  then, 
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besides  acquiring  tracts  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  proceeded  to  rent  the  estate  of  Cannon 
Hall  from  his  step-daughter  Margaret,  the  only 
child  and  heiress  of  Robert  Hartley.1  Finally  he 
bought  it  from  her,  she  being  still  a  minor,  in  which 
transaction  a  compromise  was  effected  for  four 
hundred  pounds  less  than  the  sum  required  by  her, 
the  old  deed  for  which  purchase  is  still  extant. 

Thus  came  the  family  of  Spencer  to  an  anchorage 
at  Cannon  Hall  during  the  days  of  Richard 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II. 

One  wonders  how  that  joint  manage  flourished  in 
the  old  house,  and  whether  the  little  heiress, 
Margaret  Hartley,  resented  the  presence  of  the 
interlopers.  In  time,  two  daughters  were  born  to 
John  Spencer  by  his  second  wife,  Rebecca  and 
Sara,2  but  only  the  latter  lived  to  grow  up,  as 

1  The  last  receipt  for  rent  from  Margaret  Hartley,  the  younger,  is  as 
follows  : — 

I4th  November  1673 — Mrs  Hartley  for  Arrears  of  Rent  Recd  of 
Mr  Spencer. 

Received  of  Mr  John  Spencer  of  Cannon  Hall,  my  ffather-in-law 
(sic)  the  sum  of  Eighteen  pounds  and  thirteen  shillings  in  full 
satisfaction  of  such,  for  all  rentts  and  arrears  of  rentt  to  me  due 
untill  the  very  day  of  the  date  hereof  ffor  Cannon  Hall  &  the  lands 
thereunto  belonging  now  in  his  possession.  I  say  received  the 
final  sum  of  18 — 13 

Witness  hereof    H.  EDMUNDS. 

Signed    MARGARET  HARTLEY. 

2  Rebecca  was  so  named  after  John  Spencer's  sister,  and  Sara 
after  his  first  wife,  whose  daughter  of  that  name  had  died  as  an 
infant.      Her  tombstone  is  in  Cawthorne  Church.     Hunter  in   his 
pedigree  of  the  Spencers,  in  South  Yorkshire,  seems  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  daughter  named  Sara,  who,  when  her  father 
made  his  will  in  1680,  was  married  to  Henry  Hall,  Gent. 
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likewise  did  only  one  of  the  daughters  by  his  first 
wife,  Dorothy,1  whose  portrait  shows  her  to  have 
been  a  handsome,  buxom  damsel.  Meanwhile  there 
is  no  indication  that  John  Spencer  after  his 
marriage  took  any  part  in  the  Royalist  rising  in 
Cheshire  of  the  year  1659.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  undisturbed  upon  his  estate  and  to  have 
continued  occupying  himself  "  with  the  mineral 
affairs  of  the  district."  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
a  peculiar  temperament,  and  the  few  anecdotes  which 
have  survived  respecting  him  do  not  show  him  in 
a  pleasing  light. 

Riding  one  day  along  a  lane  near  Hoyland  Swaine 
Church,  Spencer  espied  a  poor  man  named  Dyson 
fishing  in  a  piece  of  water  there.  Whether  Dyson 
was  or  was  not  trespassing  on  Spencer's  property 
does  not  appear  ;  but  a  quarrel  and  high  words  en- 
sued between  the  two  men,  and  John  Spencer  struck 
Dyson  and  dashed  his  fish  to  the  ground  before  he 
rode  on  his  way.  After  a  while,  Dyson,  believing 
that  his  enemy  was  safely  departed,  rashly  began 
collecting  his  scattered  spoil ;  but  meanwhile  John 
Spencer,  moved  by  some  evil  influence,  returned. 
Seeing  Dyson  in  the  act  of  picking  up  the  fish, 
which  he  had  probably  been  forbidden  to  touch, 
Spencer  in  a  fury  drew  a  rapier  which  he  carried 
attached  by  a  spring  to  a  hollow  cane,  and  as  the 
unfortunate  man  was  stooping  down,  ran  him 

1  Dorothy  married  William  Green  of  High  Town,  Liversedge,  a 
member  of  a  very  old  Yorkshire  family.  The  papers  relating  to  her 
marriage  settlement  are  still  at  Cannon  Hall. 
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through  the  back  and  out  of  the  stomach,  thus 
effectually  preventing  any  further  defiance. 

This,  although  a  conclusive  method  of  ending 
a  dispute,  occasioned  a  little  trouble  for  John 
Spencer.  His  murder  of  the  defenceless  angler 
having  been  peculiarly  cold-blooded,  probably  for 
form's  sake,  Spencer  was  forced  to  procure  from 
Charles  II.  an  ill-deserved  pardon — doubtless  an 
easy  matter  for  a  former  Cavalier.  He  even 
appears  to  have  been  imprisoned  at  York  Assizes, 
for  the  royal  reprieve  (which,  with  its  great  seal 
attached,  is  still  in  existence),  directs  that  he  is 
forgiven  for  "manslaughter,"  and  that  he  is  to  be 
"  Sett  at  liberty,  if  for  no  oder  Cause  yowe 
detained  hym." 

But  not  only  was  Mr  Spencer  possessed  of  an 
inconveniently  impulsive  temperament,  he  was  also 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  humour  which  can  have  been 
little  appreciated  by  his  tenantry  and  neighbours. 
Riding  one  day  past  his  former  habitation  at 
Barnby  Furnace,  he  observed  a  child  newly  fallen 
into  the  dam  there.  He  at  once  saw  in  the 
situation  food  for  an  excellent  jest,  and  without 
attempting  to  rescue  the  drowning  infant,  he  rode 
on  to  the  house  of  a  man  named  Kaye,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  its  father,  and  facetiously  recom- 
mended the  latter  to  "  have  a  care  to  one  of  his 
water-spaniels  which  had  fallen  into  the  dam." 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  laugh  turned  against 
the  jester,  for  on  the  child  being  taken  out  of  the 
water — whether  dead  or  alive,  history  does  not 
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relate — a  fact  was  discovered  which  Mr  Spencer 
had  been  too  much  entertained  at  the  moment  to 
notice — it  proved  to  be  Mr  Spencer's  own.1 

It  was  perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  such  a  man  that  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague 
he  seems  to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the 
Returns  of  Mortality  for  London  and  elsewhere. 
Old  broadsides  seem  to  have  been  collected  by 
him  giving  statistics  of  the  burials  in  different 
localities  during  that  reign  of  Death  ;  and  these 
form  grim  reading,  especially  the  list  of  burials 
from  the  parishes  in  and  about  London,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  summing  up  : — 

Total  of  all  buriels  this  year        .     97,306 
Whereof  of  the  Plague       .         .     68,596 

One  can  picture  John  Spencer  poring  with 
saturnine  interest  over  those  old  official  lists  with 
their  collection  of  strange  diseases,  which  sound 
perplexing  to  modern  ears : — 

Rising  of  the  Lights 2   .         .         .  397 

Calenture3    .....  3 

Chrisomes4  and  Infants         .         .  1256 

Distracted    ......  5 

Lethargy       .         .          .         .         .  14 

1  Four  of  Mr  Spencer's  children  died  as  infants,  Elizabeth,  Kitty, 
and  Sara,  before  mentioned,  children  of  his  first  wife,  and  their  half- 
sister  Rebecca. 

2  Lungs.  3  Fever. 

4  A  white  cloth  anointed  with  Chrisom  was  formerly  placed  over 
the  face  of  a  child  after  baptism  ;  hence  a  child  just  baptised,  or  one 
within  a  month  of  its  baptism,  was  called  a  Chrisome. 
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Teeth  and  Worms         .         .         .2614 

Limbs  ......  82 

Spleen 14 

King's  Euill          ....  86 

Grief    ......  46 

Frighted       .         .         .         .         .  23 

Plannet 1       .         .       >  .  '       .         .  6 

Livergrown 2                   .         ,         .  20 

Megrom  and  Headack.         .         .  12 

Blasted3        .         .         .         .         .  5 

Wen ,  i 

Spotted  Fever  and  Purples  .         .  1929 

Head  mouldshot,4  etc.  .         .         .  14 

Culminating  with  the  surprising  entry  : — 

Surfet  .         .         .         .         .         .1251 

Burst i 

Moreover,  though  outwardly  a  country  gentle- 
man of  simple  tastes  and  praiseworthy  industry, 
John  Spencer  seems  to  have  treasured  secretly, 
throughout  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  autograph 
Cavalier  songs  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
written  by  himself  or  his  companions,  besides 
many  virulent  sarcasms  against  the  then-existing 
Government,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
daring — possibly  his  own  composition — was  "  The 
Parliament's  Ten  Commandments,"  a  parody  of 
the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed,  as  these  are  supposed  .to  be  interpreted 

1  Affected  by  planetary  influence. 

2  Enlarged  liver. 

3  Cursed  by  witchcraft. 

4  Malformation  of  the  skull  in  infants. 
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by  "  The  Lords  and  Commons  now  assembled 
at  Westminster" — an  effusion  which  is  facetiously 
signed  "  HELL." 

But  John  Spencer,  although  he  lived  to  see  the 
Monarchy  established  after  the  Commonwealth, 
save  on  the  occasion  of  his  regrettable  ebullition 
of  temper  against  Dyson,  did  not  tempt  fickle 
fortune  by  striving  for  any  definite  reward  of  his 
loyalty.  Possibly  his  view  of  Courtly  favour  was 
expressed  by  the  words  of  a  poem  he  pre- 
served : — 

They  cry  God  bles  your  excellence, 
But  if  I  Louse  my  Place 
They  wil  cal  me  rebel  properler 
And  Cockould  to  my  face. 

Thus,  having  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Plague 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  horrors  of  which 
could  afford  him  entertainment  at  a  safe  distance, 
John  Spencer  at  length  died  peacefully,  if  some- 
what prematurely,  in  his  quiet  Yorkshire  home, 
in  1 68 1.  He  left  a  will,  however,  which,  in  its 
careful  thought  for  all  belonging  to  him,  seems  a 
contradiction  of  the  unkind  tales  related  respecting 
him.  In  it  he  makes  generous  provision  for  the 
"  poore  persons  inhabiting  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Townshippe  of  Cawthorne,"  likewise 
for  the  future  "  preaching  ministers  of  the  parish 
Church  of  Cawthorne  aforesaid  "  ;  he  shows  tender 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  his  two  daughters, 
Dorothy  Green  and  Sarah  Hall ;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  little  homely  touch  which  seems  to  make 


THE    KNIGHTS,    CITIZENS   AND    BURGESSES   OF   THE    COUNTIES,    CITIES   AND    BOROUC 

IN    PARLIAMENT,    HOI.DEN    AT   WESTMINSTER   THE    \J   OF    MARCH,    1627-8,    IN    T 

J'icture  of  the  Parliament  of  Charles  1st,  preserved  by  John  S 


X>WNES  OF  ENGLAND   AND  WALES  AND  THE   BARONIE  OF  THE   PORTS   NOW  SITTING 
THIRD   YEAR   OF   THE    RA1GNE   OF   OUR    SOVERAIGNE    LORD    KING   CHARLES,    ETC. 
er  at  Cannon  Hall  during  the  days  of  the  Protectorate 
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curiously  intimate  the  conditions  prevailing  among 
that  strangely  assorted  family  in  a  far-away  past. 
For  Margaret,  his  wife,  he  states,  upon  the  wed- 
ding of  her  own  daughter,  Sara,  had  entreated  him 
to  give  the  bride  "  seaven  hundred  and  fiftie  pounds 
for  her  marriage  porcon,"  in  consideration  of  which 
his  heir  was  to  be  released  of  the  charge  upon  the 
Cannon  Hall  estate  for  Margaret's  dowry ;  and  in 
view  of  this  bargain  he  quaintly  points  out  with 
regard  to  his  said  wife — 

shee  having  already  a  joynture  of  ffourty  pounds 
per  ann  foth  of  my  lands  att  Cannon  Hall  from 
her  former  husband  Mr  Robert  Hartley  the 
late  owner  hereof  being  a  sufficient  maineteyn- 
ance  for  her  dureinge  her  life  yett  to  th'  end 
that  Amity  may  be  continued  amonge  my  Wife 
and  children  and  shee  better  able  to  Live 
and  for  the  love  and  affecion  I  have  to  her 
uppon  Condicion  shee  performe  her  promise 
aforesaid  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  same 
Margarett  my  Wife  the  Some  of  ffifty  pounds 
for  a  legacy, 

but,  alas,  if  Margaret  failed  to  fulfil  the  "  Condicon," 
she — and  surely  in  this  the  true  John  Spencer  re- 
appears?— is  to  be  "prosecuted  as  Councell  shall 
advise  to  compell  her  to  performe  her  promise  and 
agreement."  x 

Whether  Margaret,  twice  widowed,  continued  to 
reside  at  Cannon   Hall  in   amity  with   her   step- 
children,   is    not   known ;     but    her   husband    was 
1  See  Appendix  C. 
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succeeded  there  by  John,  the  son  of  his  first  wife, 
and  next  by  his  grandson  William,  with  whose 
fortunes  we  are  more  directly  concerned. 

Now  William,  whose  kindly,  affectionate  disposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  singularly  unlike  that  of 
his  morose  grandfather,  seems  to  have  spent  a 
peaceful  boyhood  under  the  shelter  of  the  old 
house.  The  isolation  of  Cawthorne  at  that  date 
was  sustained  by  the  tracks  of  uncultivated  moor- 
land which  still  lay  between  it  and  more  inhabited 
districts,  while  the  roughness  of  all  roads  off  the 
main  route  from  town  to  town — then,  indeed,  mere 
bridle  tracks — was  not  calculated  to  tempt  the 
wary  traveller.  None  the  less,  the  chief  events  of 
William's  boyhood  seem  to  have  been  the  visits  of 
an  enterprising  great-aunt,  his  grandfather's  sister, 
Rebeccah  (sic)  Wattson,1  who  being  possessed  of  a 
singularly  affectionate  temperament,  actually  braved 
the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  dangerous  journey 
from  London  to  visit  her  kindred  in  Yorkshire. 
Then  it  was  that  she  filled  the  minds  of  her  little 
"  cosens  "  with  strange  tales  of  that  wonderful,  far- 
away city,  where  fair  new  buildings  had  sprung 
from  the  ashes  of  that  terrible  fire  of  1666,  and 
where  Popish  James  had  succeeded  the  gay 
immoral  Charles,  to  be  deposed  later  by  his  unduti- 
ful  daughter  Mary  and  her  little  Dutch  husband. 
In  1696,  after  a  visit  to  Cannon  Hall,  Rebeccah 
wrote : — 

1  Rebecca  (according  to  modern  spelling),  sister  to  John  Spencer, 
first  owner  of  Cannon  Hall,  married  John  Watson,  Esq. 
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Rebeccah   Wattson  to  John  Spencer. 

LONDON,  August  2gth  1696. 
Dear  Coson  Spencer,  with  my  hearty  loue  & 
respects  to  you  both  these  Lines  are  to  aquaint 
you  that  we  got  safe  to  London  on  Thursday 
night ;  &  I  delivered  my  Cosen  Vanderpost 1 
into  her  husband's  &  her  mother's  hands. 
Cosens,  I  think  myself  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  all  your  loue  to  me  which  was  beyound  what 
I  could  Expect  that  I  want  words  to  express  my 
gratitude  &  thankfullness  to  you  for  it  but  shall 
never  fforgett  it,  wee  mett  with  Coz.  Willson2  upon 
ye  Moor  with  her  sister  but  the  Coachman  was 
rude  he  would  not  stay  :  John  Loft  had  five 
shillings  more  for  Cariage  or  else  he  would  not 
deliver  ye  boxes  that  is  three  half  pence  ye 
pound :  dear  Cosin  I  am  troubled  to  think  that  I 
left  you  so  badly  :  nothing  in  the  world  troubles 
me  more  than  your  illness  &  weakness.  I  can- 
not be  satisfied  till  I  know  if  you  went  to  Buxton 
or  no,  &  how  you  are  since  you  came  back  all 
friends  here  are  well  &  give  their  service  to  you 
both :  my  Loue  to  my  litle  Cousins  &  my 
humble  service  to  all  friends  with  my  humble 
service  to  Mr  Bos  well  and  his  Lady  with  all 

1  A  relation  of  the  Spencers  appears  to  have  married  one  of  the 
Dutch  followers  of  William  of  Orange. 

2  John  Spencer,  the  second  of  that  name  to  own  Cannon  Hall, 
married  Ann,  dau.  of  John  Wilson,  of  Wortley,  Gent.,  a  younger  son 
of  Christopher  Wilson,  who  built  Broomhead  Hall,  Co.  York,  and 
whose  ancestors  are  said  to  have  resided  on  that  estate  since  the 
time  of  Edward  I.     Christopher  Wilson  was  one  of  the  Yorkshire 
gentlemen  who  was  fined  for  neglecting  to  appear  at  the  Coronation 
of  Charles  I.,  and  he  afterwards  received  a  Captain's  commission  in 
the  Parliamentary  army. 
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thankfullness  :  I  should  be  glad  of  a  litle  more 
moss,  If  I  knew  how  to  have  it  without  spoyling 
of  it :  for  I  had  not  enough.  I  can  give  you 
no  account  as  to  the  other  matters  till  ye  next 
oppertunities  which  wth  my  Loue  &  respects  to 
you  both  &  my  prayers  to  God  Allmighty  for  ye 
health  of  you  both  for  the  sake  of  your  children  : 
earnestly  desiring  to  hear  from  you,  I  rest  your 
ever  Loving  Aunt  till  Death 

REBECCAH  WATTSON. 

Addressed.  For  Mr  John  Spencer  att  Cannon 
Hall  to  be  left  att  Mr  William 
Bagaly,  an  Apothecary  in  Barnsly 
in  Yorkshire. 

But  John  Spencer  who,  on  the  day  of  Rebeccah's 
departure  from  Cannon  Hall,  apparently  drove  a 
few  miles  politely  to  set  her  on  her  way,  had 
experienced  a  lamentable  accident  in  the  course  of 
his  return.  The  news  reached  Rebeccah  some 
weeks  later,  and  occasioned  her  acute  distress  : 

Rebeccah  Watson  to  John  Spencer. 

LONDON  Sept  14  1696. 

DEAR  COVZINE  SPENCER 

Last  night  I  received  in  a  Letter 
from  my  Covsin  Elisha,  which  brovt  me  ye 
dismal  newes  of  yt  Sad  accident  which  happened 
to  you  on  your  returning  homewards  between 
Barnsly  &  Cannon  Hall,  which  is  soe  great  a 
trovble  to  me  yt  I  think  ye  World  cannot  afford 
me  a  greater  excepting  yt  of  your  Death  by 
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reason    your    being    out    yt    day    was    on    my 
account. 

Dear  Coszines  if  I  can  be  any  way  servisable 
either  heer  or  with  you  I  begg  of  you  to  lett  me 
know  for  I  shall  be  very  ready  &  likewise  what 
Injury  you  both  receiv'd  &  where  soe  with  my 
Love  to  you  both  &  little  Coszines  I  remain 
with  my  prayers  to  allmity  God  for  both  your 
recoveryes  which  is  ye  hearty  desire  of  your  ever 
Loveing  &  afectionate  aunt  till  Death. 

REBECHA  [sic]  WATTSON. 

The  cousin  who  conveyed  to  Rebeccah  the 
"  dismal  newes "  referred  to  in  the  above  letter, 
is  mentioned  again  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  role, 
when,  in  a  subsequent  communication,  Rebeccah 
announces  the  surprising  tidings  that  "  Covsin 
Elisha  "  has  become  the  mother  of  an  exceptionally 
fine  daughter.  All  the  affectionate  effusions,  or 
little  items  of  gossip,  sent  by  Rebeccah  to  her 
relations  in  Yorkshire  are  addressed  via  the 
Apothecary  in  Barnsley,  whom  she  apparently 
considered  the  most  likely  person  to  receive  fre- 
quent visits  from  her  kindred,  since  they  did  not 
enjoy  particularly  robust  health.  Indeed,  so  early 
as  1688,  there  is  a  letter  of  four  sides  from  the 
Apothecary  to  Mrs  Spencer  giving  her  sound,  if 
somewhat  drastic  advice  "to  direct  you  how  you 
must  behave  yourself  in  ye  cure  of  your  distempers," 
and  which,  save  for  the  old-world  language,  advo- 
cates rules  for  diet  which  might  be  written  by  a 
modern  doctor  to  a  modern  patient.  Further  he 
emphasises — 
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You  must  auoide  euery  extremity  of  the  aire, 
that  is,  too  hot  or  too  cold,  neuer  go  abroad  in 
misty  &  rainy  whether,  neither  when  ye  Moone 
Shines,  and  you  must  auoide  ye  Strong,  Sweet- 
Scented  odors.  .  .  .  You  must  Hue  merrily  with- 
out Care  &  other  Such  troubling  passion. 

Finally,  having  recommended  her  drink  to  be  of 
"good  small  beere  made  with  good  malt  &  with 
Spring  water  unblenked,"  he  also  prescribes  a 
"  dyett  drinke "  composed  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  different  herbs  to  be  mixed  in  great  handfuls 
"  with  small  beere  liquor  "  and  drunk  frequently  "  if 
it  is  not  too  much  displeasant  to  your  taste  "  ;  but, 
if  all  these  remedies  fail,  the  lady — I  regret  to 
mention — is  to  take  a  "vomit"  every  morning 
fasting,  "till  you  be  a-weary  of  vomitting" — a 
condition,  surely,  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed. 

In  view  of  these  rules  of  living  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
surprising  by  1701  to  find  Rebeccah  writing  sadly  : 
"  Dear  Cosen  Spencer,  lett  me  beg  you  to  take  great 
care  of  Yourself ;  God,  we  see,  is  pleased  to  take 
away  our  props  one  by  one ;  we  did  not  come  into 
the  world  together ;  but  we  are  daily  loosing  one 
friend  or  other  ;  therefore  lett  us  remember  that  we 
shall  not  goe  together."  After  which,  in  lighter  vein, 
and  with  an  element  of  coquettishness,  Rebeccah 
adds  temptingly :  "  Cosen  Betty  Scratcher  is  in 
London  &  lyeth  att  her  Brothers.  I  suppose  she 
came  up  to  see  London ! " 

Nevertheless,  the  Spencer  family  do  not  seem  to 
have  succumbed  to  the  wiles  employed  by  their  loving 
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aunt  to  lure  them  to  town,  save,  perhaps,  William, 
who  was  destined  to  see  more  of  the  world  beyond 
Cawthorne  than  the  rest  of  his  family  dreamed  of 
exploring.  Whether  on  pleasure  or  on  business 
bent,  William  journeyed  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  for 
in  1715  he  selected  a  wife  from  that  county, 
Christiana,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Benjamin 
Ashton,  Esq.  of  Hathersage.  Subsequently  he 
passed  much  of  his  time  with  his  father-in-law ; 
and  the  picturesque  old  Hall  of  Hathersage,1 
situated  in  the  midst  of  romantic,  heather-dyed 
scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  became  to  him  a  second 
home. 

Of  the  old  couple  with  whom  his  fresh  lot  was 
cast,  few  relics  have  escaped  oblivion.  Mrs  Ashton, 
indeed,  died  in  1716,  soon  after  William  Spencer 
made  her  acquaintance ;  but  one  little  memento  of 
her  found  its  way  into  the  keeping  of  the  Spencers, 
who  seem  to  have  treasured  it  with  careful  reverence. 
Christiana,  daughter  of  Christofer  Turnor,  Esq., 
of  York,  she  appears  to  have  been  very  beautiful  in 
the  days  of  her  girlhood,  and  a  letter  written  to 
her  by  her  brother  in  the  first  flush  of  her  youthful 
loveliness,  was  later  given  by  her  husband  for  the 
guidance  of  her  only  daughter.  A  frail,  torn  bit  of 
paper,  which  has  survived  the  wreckage  that  befalls 
far  stouter  barriers  against  the  onslaught  of  Time, 
from  its  dim  pages  still  breathes  the  love  and 
tenderness  which  have  wrought  like  a  charm  to 
preserve  it  from  destruction. 

1  The  original  building  was  burnt  down  in  1805. 
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(Addressed} 

ffor  Mrs  CHRISHAM  TURNOR 

att  her  Lodgings  in  London. 
Leave  this  with  Mr  Richard  Lister 

Darby. 

MY  DEARE  SISTER, 

I  received  your  letter  with 

the  greatest  satisfaction  a  thankfull  Soul  is 
capable  off,  especially  to  find  one  of  my  own 
family  so  kind  as  to  say  they  do  not  forgett  mee. 
I  hope  your  example  may  have  so  good  Influence 
on  them  att  [illegible]  as  to  procure  mee  some 
testimony  that  they  think  on  mee  sometimes. 

I  am  glad  to  heaven  that  you  have  stayd  so 
long  att  Darby,  a  place  where  you  may  most 
improve  your  Selfe,  than  whether  you  go  a 
Month  hence ;  but  I  hope  your  return  to  Darby 
again  will  be  sudden.  I  suppose  by  this  time 
(knowing  your  Ingenuous  inclination  to  learn 
what  is  good)  you  have  learnt  those  accomplish- 
ments that  persons  of  your  sexe,  age  &  breede- 
ing  use  to  grace  the  Endowments  that  Nature 
hath  given  them  :  a  Handsome  carriage,  and 
graceful  Motions,  expert  in  dancing,  and  musick. 
Nature  having  given  you  so  ffayre  a  Child's 
portion  in  Beauty  and  Good  Parts,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you  set  them  off  with  all  the  Ad- 
vantages that  the  Education  of  that  Place  can 
give  you. 

And  now,  my  deare  Sister,  that  you  are  at 
that  age  which  must  be  directed  by  other  rules 
than  what  are  prescribed  to  Children,  I  have 
taken  this  boldness  as  a  person  so  much  con- 
cerned as  well  in  your  love  as  your  Bloud  to 
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imagine  my  future  Happiness  in  seeing  you 
follow  these  Rules  which  your  vertuous  Inclina- 
tion and  sweet  Temper  do  now  prompt  you  to. 
To  sweeten  your  Features  with  a  pleasing 
Serenity  attended  by  a  strict  and  watchful 
modesty,  a  chastity  as  unspotted  and  Innocent, 
as  your  Virgin  Soul  is.  Not  to  countenance 
the  looseness  of  this  age,  that  gives  liberty  to 
every  youngster  that  pretends  to  your  service 
the  ffair  access  to  your  lips  which  hee  thinks 
due  to  his  Impertinent  Discourse.  As  your 
years  are  capable  of  Love,  so  your  good 
Qualities  may  Incline  some  to  Intertain  you 
with  such  Discourse.  But  as  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  your  Choyce  must  [be]  confined  on 
the  well-weghed  counsell  of  your  Parents ;  so 
I  onely  say  that  nothing  can  make  you  so 
Happy  as  A  serene  Conscience,  a  calm  Soul, 
that  is  full  of  God  and  Virgin  thoughts ;  a 
Chastity  that  first  Deffends  you  and  then  re- 
doubles your  Perfections. 

But  these  are  not  so  much  Advices  as  Com- 
mendations of  what  you  do.  I  shall  onely  desire 
you  in  particular  to  employ  some  part  of  your 
time  in  reading  good  English  works,  especially 
those  that  write  of  Devotion  ;  particularly  King 
Charles  his  Works,  Doctor  Hammond's  Cate- 
chism, Herbert  his  poems,  and  Patrick  his 
Works,  which  all  your  Father  hath.  And 
when  I  return  to  Cambridge  I  intend  to  store 
your  Closett  with  some  choyce  Bookes  of  mine 
own  Collection. 

You  see  to  what  length  a  brother's  love  hath 
run  my  letter.  I  hope  that  yl  Affection  you 
have  allways  shown  mee  will  excuse  the  im- 
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pertinentnes  or  superfluity  of  what  this  letter 
may  show,  and  putt  all  upon  the  Account  of 
that  Enderment  your  good  Qualities  have  bred 
in  mee. 

(Signature  torn  away.) 

And  the  letter  written  for  the  guidance  of  the 
fair  Christiana  and  employed  in  the  same  office 
for  her  daughter,  later,  doubtless,  served  for  the 
instruction  of  a  younger  generation.  As  the  years 
passed,  eleven  children  were  born  to  William 
Spencer;  but  in  1725,  which  witnessed  the  birth 
of  the  babe  destined  to  bear  the  name  of  its 
grandfather,  Benjamin,  the  Squire  of  Hathersage 
died,  leaving  to  his  beloved  son-in-law  his  property 
in  Derbyshire,  with  a  further  legacy  of  ;£  14,000 — 
a  large  sum  at  that  date.  Four  years  later  John 
Spencer  died  at  Cannon  Hall,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  and  William  Spencer  found  himself  the  owner 
of  two  estates  and  an  ample  income. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  no  intention  that  the  pos- 
session of  riches  should  engender  idleness.  He 
continued  diligently  to  add  to  his  wealth,  dividing 
his  time  between  his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  with 
their  yield  of  iron  ore,  and  his  property  at  Hather- 
sage, with  its  adjacent  mines.  More  than  once, 
indeed,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  he  and  a 
distant  resident  in  the  same  county,  Mr  Coke  of 
Longford,1  united  in  litigation  against  other 
dwellers  in  Derbyshire ;  but  William  Spencer 

1  Robert  Coke,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroline  ;  m.  Lady 
Jane,  sister  and  co-heiress  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton. 
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was  of  a  cautious  temperament  and  seems  to 
have  appreciated  the  sentiment  of  a  poem  pre- 
served by  his  sardonic  grandfather,  which  pro- 
claims sarcastically — 

For  helpe  thet  corns  by  lawe 

Is  costley  &  fell  badde, 

And  wayes  and  meanes  to  overthrow 

The  Truth  may  there  be  hadde. 

Meanwhile,  of  Mr  Spencer's  numerous  family, 
two  died  in  infancy  and  six  lived  to  grow  up. 
These  were  three  daughters,  Christiana,  Ann  or 
Nancy,  and  Alicia  Maria,  called  by  her  sisters 
Almary ;  and  three  sons,  John,  Benjamin  and 
William,  the  two  latter  being  twins. 

Portraits  of  these  boys  show  handsome  lads  with 
intelligent  faces,  clear-cut  features  and  fine  eyes. 
John,  the  eldest,  who  is  painted  wearing  a  blue- 
velvet  coat  with  lace  ruffles,  has  a  shrewd,  sensible 
countenance,  full  of  character.  The  twins,  six 
years  his  juniors,  are  represented  in  the  conven- 
tional pose  of  portraits  of  that  day,  one  holding  a 
goldfinch  by  a  ribbon,  the  other  nursing  a  King 
Charles  Spaniel ;  both  are  wearing  coats  of  crimson 
velvet  crossed  with  blue  scarves,  and  short,  white 
wigs,  which  show  in  strange  contrast  to  their  fresh 
childish  faces.  Indeed,  in  the  rosy  mien  of  each, 
one  may  look  in  vain  for  a  hint  of  the  tragedies 
which  were  to  darken  their  lives.  Born  the  same 
year,  they  were  fated  to  die  the  same  year  in  the 
prime  of  their  manhood.  William,  after  an  un- 
happy love-affair  with  a  certain  "Widow  Coppock, 
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of  Liverpool,"  is  said  to  have  drunk  himself  to  death 
at  Jowett  House,  Cawthorne,  and  Benjamin  died 
two  months  later  of  a  rapid  consumption,  accelerated 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  brother. 

In  connection  with  the  reported  fate  of  William, 
it  is  perhaps  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  only 
mention  of  his  mother's  name  which  has  survived 
has  reference  to  a  similar  fatality  The  hospitality 
of  those  days  was  far  from  niggardly,  and  in  the 
Yorkshire  Diaries  we  read,  under  the  date  May 
i8th,  1732- 

This  day  Mr  George  Crooks  of  Barnsley  was 
buried  at  Royston.  He  died  Munday  last,  at 
night,  of  a  consumption  occasioned,  as  he 
thought,  by  too  much  liquor  which  he  got  when 
he  went  to  see  Mrs  Spencer  of  Cannon  Hall, 
which  overpowered  him  so  much,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lie  close  under  a  hedge  all 
night. 

This  alleged  abuse  of  the  lady's  good  cheer 
perhaps  finds  a  more  plausible  explanation  in  a 
letter  from  Mr  Spencer  to  his  son  John,  addressed 
to  him  "  Att  Tom's  Coffee  House,  Devereux  Court, 
near  Templebarr,  London,"1  two  months  earlier  : — 

1  Tom's  was  so  called  from  its  proprietor,  Thomas  West,  who 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  one  of  the  second-floor 
windows  in  a  fit  of  delirium.  It  was  a  Coffee-House  till  1764,  when 
it  was  turned  into  a  Club,  and  "  by  a  guinea  subscription,  among 
nearly  seven  hundred  of  the  nobility,  foreign  ministers,  gentry  and 
geniuses  of  the  age,  became  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  subscribers 
exclusively."  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London,  by  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 
Page  300. 
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This  morn  your  sister  &  I  came  to  pay  a  visit 
to  my  old  friend  Mr  Newsome,1  where  I  found 
him  flaneld  up,  the  Gout  in  both  Legs.  He  talks 
of  setting  out  hence  this  day  fortnight  in  a  post- 
chaise  for  London,  but  fear  he  won't  be  able. — 
Mr  Crooks,  a  Partner  &  Clerk  at  Kirkstall,  call'd 
on  me  Yesterday  on  his  way  to  London,  to  settle 
an  Ace1  &  to  buy  Pig-mettal.  I  gave  him  half-a- 
guinea,  to  drink  wl  you,  your  Bror  &  Mr  Fenwick, 
and  wish  you  right  merry. 

Are  now  setting  down  to  Cards.  The  Family 
here  Joyne  in  all  due  respects  to  Yrself  and  all 
Friends,  wth  dear  Jack, 

your  affec1  Father 
W.  SPENCER. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  premature  expen- 
diture of  that  half-guinea  entrusted  too  confidingly 
to  Mr  Crooks  had  some  connection  with  his  untimely 
fate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  lack  of  appreciation  for 
"  Spring  water  unblenked  "  must  not  be  held  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  the  lady  whose  hospitality  he 
maligned,2  and  who  seems  in  all  else  to  have  ful- 

1  Solicitor  to  Mr  Spencer. 

2  Mrs  Spencer's  other  guests  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  undue 
advantage  of  her  liberality.     Who,  indeed,  in  modern  times  would 
respond  with  so  much  consideration,  if  with  grammar  as  faulty,  as 
did  the  family  of  Dr  Cookson  of  Wakefield  on  one  occasion  when 
Mrs  Spencer  had  honoured  them  with  a  formal  invitation  to  pay  her 
a  call  ?— 

Mrs  &  Miss  Cookson  present  their  Complimts  to  Mrs  Spencer, 
hope  she  is  well,  they  are  extremely  sorry  they  cannot  do  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  her  tomorrow  as  Dr  Cookson  is  confined 
to  his  bed  with  the  Gout,  but  the  first  fine  day  when  he  his  [sic] 
better,  they  will  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  Cannon 
Hall  early  in  the  Morning  &  hope  they  will  give  them  nothing  but 
a  bit  of  Mutton. 
Sunday  Morn. 
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filled  the  requirements  of  an  exemplary  matron,  in 
that  one  never  hears  any  mention  of  her. 

Of  her  various  children,  John,  the  eldest  son, 
was  sent  first  to  Winchester  for  three  years — a 
school  of  which  William  Spencer  writes  to  Sir 
Walter  Calverley  in  1738 — "  Itt  has  now  a  very 
great  character,  &  will  I  daresay  continue  to  have 
such  while  Dr  Burton  is  the  head-Master  there." 
Thence  John  wrote  to  his  mother  a  letter,  which 
was  probably  preserved,  because  it  was  the  last 
ever  sent  to  her  by  the  lad  who,  two  months  later, 
became  motherless. 

John  Spencer  to  Mrs  Spencer. 

WlNTON 

September  ye  \$th  1757 

DEAR  MAMA, 

The  occasion  of  my  troubling  you 
with  this  is  oweing  to  some  fears  that  I  entertain 
concerning  your  health,  which  I  doubt  are  too 
wellgrounded,  haveing  received  no  letter  from 
Cannon  Hall  for  this  Month  or  five  weeks  last 
past,  which  I  confess  makes  mee  very  uneasy. 
Since  the  great  distances  we  are  at  presented 
separated  debarrs  me  from  the  Pleasure  of  any 
verbal  Conversation  with  you,  I  desire  as  a  par- 
ticular Favour  you  woud  answer  this  as  soon  as 
receiv'd.  To  be  debarred  your  Presence  is  to 
mee,  you  may  be  sure,  not  very  agreeable,  but 
that  I  could  easily  submit  to,  but  never,  tho'  at 
so  great  a  Distance,  to  hear  from  you,  wounds 
me  in  the  most  sensible  Part. 
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As  to  News,  our  late  Election  hath  pretty 
well  supplyd  mee  with  at  Present.  All  the 
Boys  in  general  came  of  very  well,  some  par- 
ticular ones  with  the  greatest  applause.  The 
Roll  goes  Munday,  Aubrey  Senr,  Blackstone, 
Purnell,  Waterhouse,  Pigot  &  then  as  they  are 
in  School.  There  was  a  grand  appearance  of 
Gentlemen  din'd  at  the  High  Table  in  Hall, 
tho'  there  was  not  so  much  Company  as  usual  ; 
Oxford  Races  happening  in  the  same  week  was 
thought  to  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

I  had  the  honor  to  goe  along  with  Ld  Clisdale 
&  Ld  Elcho,  with  whom  I  spent  the  week  very 
agreeably.  We  first  went  to  Portsmouth,  Lay 
there  all  night,  &  the  next  day  we  saild  up  & 
down  the  Channel,  in  the  Plimmouth  Man  of  War, 
the  Captain  of  which  ship  Ld  Elcho's  Tutor 
was  very  well  acquainted  with.  The  next  day 
we  dind  at  Ld  Portmore's,  from  thence  went 
to  Stockbridge  Races,  where  we  had  excellent 
good  diversion.  I  bathed  in  the  Sea  twice 
whilst  I  was  at  Portsmouth,  from  which,  I  think, 
I  reap'd  a  deal  of  advantage,  as  to  my  Health. 

Yesterday  a  very  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pen'd  at  Week,  a  village  about  a  mile  from 
Winton.  A  Countryman  driving  his  waggon 
pretty  briskly  along  the  Road  about  Evening, 
drove  over  a  drunken  Man,  who  was  laid  fast 
asleep  in  the  way ;  he  was  immediately  carried 
to  the  County  Hospital,  but  died  in  about  an 
Hour's  time.  It  makes  mee  quite  shudder  when 
I  think  what  an  Account  such  a  Person  cou'd 
give  of  himself  at  the  awful  Tribunal  of  Almighty 
God  who  was  thus  overtaken  by  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  Crimes. — Dear  Madam,  I  am  afraid 
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I    have    quite  worn    out   your    Patience   by    so 
tedious  an  Epistle,  but  that  I  may  not  any  longer 
detain  you,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  ever  Dut1  Son. 

JOHN  SPENCER. 

Please  to  present  my  Duty  to  Papa,  Love 
to  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

But  the  cause  of  that  unusual  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  mother,  which  so  wounded  her  son,  is 
but  too  evident,  and  the  letter  penned  with 
such  affectionate  anxiety  by  him  was  probably  put 
tenderly  away  with  bitter  tears  by  another  of  her 
sorrowing  children.  She  died  the  2Oth  day  of 
November  that  same  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
William  Spencer,  left  with  six  young  children, 
enacted  towards  them  the  part  of  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate parent ;  indeed,  the  voluminous  correspon- 
dence which  passed  between  him  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  when  he  was  separated  from  them, 
throws  a  novel  and  pleasing  light  upon  the 
domestic  life  of  those  days. 

John  remained  till  the  following  year  at  Win- 
chester, where  his  school  expenses  cost,  as  his  father 
states,  "on  the  whole,  with  necessary  books,  ^120 
a  yr  at  least"  ;  thence  he  went,  in  1738,  to  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford,  and  later  qualified  for  the 
Bar.  Between  him  and  his  father  a  strong  bond 
of  affection  existed,  and  the  letters  of  the  older  man 
to  his  "  dear  Jack  "  are  more  like  those  of  an  elder 
brother  to  a  younger,  than  of  a  parent  in  days 
when  a  frigid  barrier  of  respect  usually  severed 
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successive  generations.  "  You  may,  my  dear," 
Mr  Spencer  assures  his  son,  "always  depend  on 
my  assistance  and  advice  in  all  your  Affairs,  &  'tis 
my  duty  to  order  what's  most  needful  to  be  done  in 
a  frugall  Manner  for  yr  Interest."  Nor  did  his 
partiality  for  his  first-born  make  him  less  lenient 
towards  his  younger  sons,  although  they  were 
brought  up  in  a  manner  conformable  with  their 
different  prospects  in  life,  and  the  contrast  between 
their  education  and  that  of  their  elder  brother  is 
not  without  interest.  True  to  his  love  of  industry, 
their  father  first  insisted  on  their  early  making 
choice  of  some  business  to  which  they  were  to  be 
apprenticed  so  soon  as  they  were  old  enough. 
With  this  future  in  view  they  were  sent  at  "the  age 
of  i6|"  to  Mr  Watt's  Academy,  Little  Tower 
Street,  London,  to  whom  Mr  Spencer  quaintly 
unfolded  his  views  on  their  education.  They  were 
"to  well  understand  Arithmetic  &  Bookeeping  & 
write  good  Hands,  without  application  to  Mathe- 
matical Studies,  but  if  you  chuse  or  you  think  it  may 
be  to  their  advantage  to  be  grounded  a  little  in  that 
Science,  I  readily  consent,"  and  later,  in  answer  to 
some  representation  from  their  master,  he  made  a 
further  concession — "  I  shall  consent  yl  my  Sons 
learn  Geography,  if  you  think  they  can  in  the  time 
I  mentd  in  my  last,  being  sensible  a  knowledge  in 
that  Science  will  be  of  great  use  to  them." 

When,  later,  the  luckless  twins  showed  a  ten- 
dency towards  extravagance,  their  father  dealt  with 
their  delinquencies  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  which 
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he  ever  maintained  towards  his  children  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  in  token  of  the  complete  forgiveness 
meted  out  to  Benjamin,  he  actually  consented  to 
gratify  a  "strange  wish"  of  the  culprit  to  visit  the 
"country  of  France."  Yet  Benjamin,  despite  his 
failings,  was  not  without  something  of  his  father's 
frugal  spirit,  if  one  may  judge  by  an  entry  in  his 
pocket-book  which  relates — 

Expenditure. — Purchased     a    Wigg     of    Mr 

Bounce,    of    Doncaster,    valued    at    ^5, 

;s.  6d. 
Mem. — If  it  do  not  wear  well,  I  to  pay  him 

nothing.     If  by  Michaelmas  it  wear  well, 

I  to  pay  him  what  I  chuse. 

As  to  the  daughters  of  Mr  Spencer,  they  seem 
to  have  been  well-educated  young  women,  who, 
with  considerable  diligence,  composed  polite  letters 
to  their  parent  whenever  he  went  to  town,  giving 
a  practical  and  exhaustive  account  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  estate  during  his  absence.  On 
Christiana,  as  the  eldest,  fell  the  principal  super- 
vision of  the  household — a  household  which, 
through  sheer  chance,  exhibited  such  a  curiously 
appropriate  collection  of  names  that  the  list  has 
been  preserved  with  care  : — 

Mrs  Pickle,  the  cook. 

Mrs  Comfit,  the  housekeeper. 

Peach,  the  gardener. 

Fisher  and  Shooter,  the  gamekeepers. 

Saddler,  the  groom. 
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Beat,  the  huntsman. 
Spur,  the  whipper-in.1 

And  to  these  it  is  perhaps  admissible  to  add  the 
name  of  Ben's  tutor,  Mr  Topick,  likewise  that  of 
Mr  Spencer's  accountant,  Mr  Perfect. 

The  punctilious  observance  of  ceremony  in  daily 
life  at  that  date  is,  however,  marked  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  different  members  of  the  family  in- 
variably addressed  each  other.  Christiana,  as  the 
eldest,  the  Princess  Royal  of  the  family,  is  always 
referred  to  as  Sister  Spencer,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  younger  girls  who  are  respectively  Sisters 
Nancy  and  Almary.  Each  letter  from  the 
daughters  to  the  father  begins  with  the  formal 
prefix,  "  Hond  Sir,"  and  after  many  professions  of 
dutiful  affection,  concludes  "  With  due  Respects  to 
Brors."  But  if  they  held  the  male  portion  of  their 
family  in  seeming  reverence,  the  sisters  did  not 
hesitate  to  dictate  to  them  when  occasion  required. 
"  Tell  Bror  Jack,"  writes  Christiana  firmly  when 
her  brother  is  returning  to  Cannon  Hall,  "  to  bring 
down  in  a  Canister  one  pound  of  Green  Tea  from 
Twining,2  ye  Saddle  for  his  Horse,  and  to  fill  his 

1  The  descendants  of  Fisher,  Spur  and  Saddler  appear  to  have 
served  Mr  Spencer's  descendants  in  the  same  capacity  as  their  fore- 
fathers, for  their  names  occur  two  generations  later,  as  forming  part 
of  the  establishment  at  Cannon  Hall,  save  that  Spur,  the  descendant, 
was  groom  and  not  whipper-in. 

2  Twining's  tea  shop  was  established  in  1710  in  conjunction  with 
Tom's  Coffee  House  and  Club.     It  was  long  a  fashionable  resort  for 
the  novel  practice  of  tea-drinking.      It  may  be  added  that  green  tea 
at  this  date  was  sold  there  for  i6s.  a  Ib. 
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Runlett1  with  good  Portor  and  send  down  by 
water."  Stores  and  clothes  appear  usually  to  have 
travelled  down  in  the  same  package ;  and  occa- 
sionally Christiana  wrote  directions  with  regard  to 
both  :— 

Christiana  Spencer  to  her  father  William  Spencer. 

(Att  LONDON) 

HOND  SIR, 

As  you  was  so  obliging  as  to  enclose 
a  Frank  in  Brother's  letter,  I  cou'd  not  omitt  ye 
Opportunity  of  writing  to  you  in  hopes  of  extort- 
ing an  answer  from  you,  if  yr  stay  in  town  will 
admitt  of  it,  as  you  have  not  yet  favour'd  me 
with  one.  Your  obliging  favour  gave  us  very 
great  pleasure  to  hear  you  had  so  agreeable  a 
Journey  to  Town  and  were  well  after  it.  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  determin'd  to  fix  my  Bror 
Ben  with  Mr  Wilson  and  heartily  wish  you  may 
be  as  lucky  in  your  choice  of  placing  my  Bror 
Will.  This  day  Mr  Cockshutt  sent  to  know  if 
we  had  any  Commands  to  London,  for  which 
place  he  setts  forwards  to-morrow. 

Your  very  obliging  in  saying  you  have  bl 
ye  Things  that  Sister  Nancy  &  Self  desir'd 
you  wou'd,  wch  favours  we  shall  always  grate- 
fully acknowledge.  The  white  cotten  Stockings 
which  you  sent  afforded  considerable  Satisfaction 
and  Fitt  us  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  made 
spechul. 

Ye  Fowls  are  come  ;  but  have  not  heard  of  ye 

1  A  small  barrel,  usually  holding  about  fifteen  gallons. 
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Oranges.  Ben  Button  x  thinks  it  surprising  that 
your  correspondents  in  Barnsley  are  so  negli- 
gable  as  to  neglect  putting  on  their  labels  for 
you  "  Near  Barnsley,  by  Pheasant's  Waggon"  as 
he  has  frequently  repeated  to  them.  Matty 
Pickle  says  the  things  wanted  in  the  House  are 
a  Bottle  of  Salad  Oyl,  a  Band  of  Sweet  Soap, 
Anchovies,  Capers,  Pickles — wch  Sorts  you  like 
— (there  is  none) — Tea  &  Coffee,  some  tins  for 
cutting  pastes,  Flummery,  etc. ;  If  you  don't 
know  where  to  get  them,  Lord  Strafford's  Cook 
will  direct  Thomas  or  Will  where  to  go. 

The  Ratts  are  so  troublesom  that  they  have 
taken  sevr1  Chickens  &  one  was  so  impudent  as 
to  come  from  under  the  sink  in  the  far  Kitchen 
&  take  a  young  Ducklin  in  the  sight  of  several  of 
the  Servants. 

There  was  a  Mad  Dog  came  Friday  Noon.  He 
had  a  collar  on  wrote  Straff ord.  He  was  pursued 
from  Bretton  Hall  to  High  Hoyland  &  a  Man 
came  at  a  Gallop  and  gave  us  notice.  They  got 
all  the  Dogs  up,  and  got  a  number  of  the  labourers 
together  &  kill'd  him.  He  did  us  no  mischief. 

Mr  Denby's  son  being  now  with  us,  hastens 
me  to  conclude  this  sooner  than  I  otherwise  shd 
have  done,  so  hope  you'll  excuse  all  Faults,  and 
Sisters  Joine  me  in  humble  duty  and  also  in 
wishing  you  a  good  Journey  into  ye  Country. 

Our  Compliments  and  due  Respects  attend 
Brors, 

Believe  me,  Honoured  Sir, 
Your  dutiful  Daure 

CHRISTIANA  SPENCER. 

1  The  steward. 
ID 
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Peach,  the  gardener,  in  a  separate  letter,  added 
some  fuller  particulars  of  this  last  episode — 

We  were  alarmed  with  a  hew  &  cry  after  a 
Mad  Dog  that  came  from  Lord  Stafford's,  after 
biteing  the  Keeper  and  all  his  dogs,  afterwards 
came  to  Bretton  Hall,  and  did  some  Damage 
there,  but  being  pursued  so  fast  one  of  my 
labourers  kil'd  him  just  by  the  Gate  without 
doing  any  Damage  here.  None  of  the  Hounds 
are  gone  mad  lately.  The  Carolina  Duck  has 
laid  no  eggs,  but  the  grey  mare  foaled  yesterday, 
which  are  all  the  particulars  I  can  inform  you  at 
present. 

Apart  from  exciting  incidents,  such  as  the  arrival 
of  a  mad  dog  or  the  occasional  visit  of  a  neighbour, 
the  three  sisters  Spencer,  however,  were  not  with- 
out dissipations  in  their  country  life.  "  Poor  Mrs 
Thorpe,"  writes  Christiana  enthusiastically  in  one 
letter,  "was  buried  this  day.  I  attended  ye 
Funeral  wch  was  very  handsome.  We  had  Gloves 
&  Biskits ! " 

In  1 745,  nevertheless,  the  quiet  round  of  domestic 
life  at  Cannon  Hall  must  have  been  threatened 
with  a  still  more  exciting  interruption.  Great 
alarm  was  occasioned  in  Yorkshire  by  the  news 
that  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  in  his  march  from  the 
North,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Derby.  The  letters 
which  passed  between  the  Spencer  Family  at  this 
date  are  missing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  learn  how 
they  viewed  this  attempt  of  the  young  Pretender 
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to  gain  his  lost  Crown  ; 1  but  evidence  has  survived 
of  the  panic  his  approach  occasioned  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Vicar  of  Royston,  Mr  Wood, 
and  his  young  wife,  who  must  have  been  known 
to  the  family  at  Cannon  Hall,  placed  their  most 
treasured  possessions  for  safety  in  the  tower  of 
their  church.  These  consisted  of  their  two  eldest 
children,  who  with  their  nurse  and  all  the  family 
silver,  were  thus  hidden  for  two  days  and  nights 
till  the  fear  of  a  rising  had  subsided. 

It  may  be  added  that  one  of  these  children  thus 
secreted  afterwards  became  the  famous  Sir  George 
Wood,2  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  whilst  the  other 
died  young,  and  of  her  last  hours  a  pathetic  story 
is  related  which  may  well  have  brought  sym- 
pathetic tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  Misses  Spencer. 
As  she  lay  dying — not  at  her  own  home  but  at 
the  Manor  House  at  Royston — she  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  say  good-bye  to  her  favourite  pony. 
The  pretty  animal  was  fetched,  its  shoes  were 
taken  off,  and  it  was  led  up  the  broad  oak  stair- 
case to  the  bedside  of  its  little  mistress,  who  kissed 
its  soft  nose  and  then  expired  content. 

In  1749  a  member  of  the  Wood  family  was  in- 
cidentally connected  with  what  no  doubt  remained 
treasured  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Misses  Spencer 
as  the  great  event  of  their  girlhood.  As  has  been 

1  Several  of  his  proclamations  to  his  "Royal  Father's  Subjects" 
are  among  the  Spencer  Papers. 

2  George,  son  of  the  Revd.  George  Wood,  Vicar  of  Royston,  born 
1 3th  Feb.  1743,  afterwards  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Wood,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer. 
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seen,  ere  this  date,  communication  between  York- 
shire and  London  had  become  more  common  than 
in  the  days  when  venturesome  Rebeccah  Wattson 
had  braved  the  terrors  and  fatigues  of  the  ardu- 
ous journey.  With  his  three  sons  established  in 
town,  William  Spencer  made  frequent  expeditions 
thither;  but  the  female  members  of  his  family, 
having  no  mother  to  introduce  them  into  fine 
society,  had  hitherto  remained  buried  in  their 
country  seclusion.  Whether  in  response  to  their 
importunities,  or  whether  of  his  own  desire  that 
his  motherless  girls  should  see  the  world,  William 
Spencer  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  go 
upon  a  jaunt  to  town  ;  and  since  much  of  their 
after-lives  doubtless  hinged  upon  this  event,  it 
may  not  be  assigning  to  it  an  undue  importance 
if  we  glance  at  the  arrangements  which  they  made 
for  it 

Rebeccah  having,  presumably,  long  since  been 
one  of  the  "props"  removed  to  a  better  world, 
and  therefore  unable  to  proffer  her  affectionate 
aid  to  her  relations  on  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  preparations  for  it  occupied  many  weeks  before- 
hand: Mr  Spencer  first  wrote  anxiously  to  his  son 
Jack  to  procure  lodgings  betimes.  These  letters 
— which  are  addressed  variously  to  "  The  Blue 
Anchor,  in  Rosemary  Lane,  near  Tower  Hill" 
"Att  Mr  Gilbert's  att  the  Lyon  &  Lamb,  Temple 
barr,  Fleet  Street,"  or  "Att  ye  Devil  Inn,  Temple 
barr" — seem  to  have  occasioned  great  anxiety  to 
the  recipient : — 
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William  Spencer  to  John  Spencer. 

I  must  desire  your  Opinion  abt  how  we  must 
live  in  Town.  I  propose  bringing  S.  Mansfield, 
Jack  Saddler,  and  Yr  Sister's  Maid  —  if  not 
another  Maid  as  Cook,  and  shd  like  to  take 
lodgings  in  Surry,  Essex  or  some  of  those 
Streets  in  the  Strand,  or  in  those  near  Covent 
Garden. 

For  yr  Sisters  and  Self,  we  must  have  3  Beds, 
besides  a  Dining-room  and  Garrets  for  the 
Servants,  (unless  you  take  a  lodging  near  you 
that  I  may  have  my  own  Bed.)  Mr  Jn  Simpson 
will  come  to  town  with  his  family  in  March — 
he  will  keep  House,  and  recommends  the  same 
course  to  me.  I'me  informed  I  may  have  such 
lodgings  as  mentioned  for  2  Gs  a  Week,  Mr 
Bosvile  paid  30  Shillings  per  Week  in  Shepard 
St,  &  paid  so  much  per  Joynt  for  Meat-dressing 
— however  you'l  please  to  see  those  in  Shepard 
St.  and  Other  Places  and  let  me  know  their 
Terms  &  Conveniences,  with  yr  own  Advice. 
The  House  where  a  Family  lodges  always 
assists  their  Serv's  in  getting  Victualls.  I  pre- 
sume Lodgers  have  Bed  and  other  Linen  found 
them  by  the  House. 

Further  inquiries  follow  as  to  whether  he  should 
or  should  not  bring  his  mares,  and  evidently  the 
son  dutifully  performed  his  father's  behest,  for  the 
old  letter  is  docketed — 

io/  per  month  for  a  pr  of  Geldings  with  or 
without  Coachman.  N.B.  To  Advise  my  Father 
to  bring  his  own  Cook-Maid. 
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Later  he  wrote — 

HOND  SIR, 

Since  the  receipt  of  yours  I  have  been 
making  what  Enquiries  I  cou'd  about  Lodgings 
for  yourself  &  Sisters  ;  have  gone  all  over 
Norfolk,  Essex  &  Howard  &  Arundel  Streets, 
and  no  Lodgings  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  those 
streets  nor  anywhere  that  I  can  hear  of  with  the 
Accomodations  you  want  for  the  Price  you 
mention.  In  all  Lodgings  or  Houses,  You  must 
find  Linnen,  China,  Knives,  Glasses,  Plate, 
Earthen  Ware,  etc.  ;  I  have  discoursed  Mr 
Newsome  &  most  of  my  Acquaintance  about 
your  Method  of  Living  ;  they  all  advise  keeping 
House,  Mr  Gibbons  in  particular  desires  you 
wou'd  bring  your  Cook  up  along  with  you,  by 
which  Means  you  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
Money,  &  also  bring  a  small  Firkin  of  fresh 
Butter,  which  will  be  very  servicible. 

I  have  discoursed  Mr  Gibbons  as  to  what  you 
write  about  your  Mares  ;  he  tells  me  the  constant 
price  for  a  pair  of  Geldings  is  Ten  Pound  per 
Month  with  or  without  a  Coachman.  That  the 
keeping  of  a  pair  of  Mares  will  come  to  £& — 3. 
per  week  and  that  you  can  hire  a  Coachman  at 
half  a  G.  per  week. 

I  must  desire  you  wou'd  let  me  know  by  the 
Return  of  the  Post  how  long  you  propose  stay- 
ing in  Town,  that  I  may  know  what  time  to  take 
the  Lodgings  for.  I  shou'd  think  a  convenient 
way  of  coming  to  Town  wou'd  be  to  hire  a  sett 
of  Horses  up  to  Town  &  lett  the  Servants  ride 
your  Mares ;  but  that  you  will  be  the  best  judge 
of. 
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William  Spencer  to  John  Spencer. 

CANNON  HALL,  2id Feb.  1747 
DEAR  JACK, 

I  have  yours  of  the  i8th  before 
me,  whereby  I  observe  that  you  have  not  met 
with  Lodgings  to  your  liking.  Near  the  Strand 
you  may  remember  the  Houses  and  Streets  Mr 
Simpson  and  Mr  Neville  were  in,  where  they 
did  not  pay  the  Prices  you  Mention,  I  believe 
not  above  2  Gs  per  week.  I  hope  you'l  meet 
with  Lodgings  about  Red  Lyon  Square  or  Covent 
Garden,  which  may  be  convenient,  tho'  they'll 
be  further  from  you.  I'me  informed  the  House 
usually  find  Bed  &  Table-linnen,  China  &  knives 
for  all  the  Lodgers,  and  dresses  Meat  at  so  much 
pr  Joynt.  If  it  sho'd  be  more  necessary  when  we 
are  in  Town  to  have  a  Cook  than  to  have  Meat 
boyld  or  roasted  at  so  much  a  Joynt,  we  must 
have  a  Cook  in  Town  for  the  time,  for  mine,  if 
she  cou'd  be  spared,  wou'd  not  be  prepd  for  a 
Town  Cook. 

In  this  last  statement  one  seems  to  trace  the 
ruling  of  the  three  sisters.  Moreover,  in  a  message 
to  their  less  practical  Brors,  they  scout  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  "  servicible  Firkin  of  fresh  Butter," 
pointing  out  that  it  "  wou'd  not  bear  Carrgt  to 
Town,"  but  announce  that  in  its  place  they  will 
send  some  "  Hams,  Tongues  &  Strong  Beer" 
Meanwhile  the  conscientious  Jack  and  Bror  Ben, 
who  "  ran  about  "  with  him,  could  not  hear  of  rooms 
suited  to  the  family  requirements  and  the  frugal 
views  of  their  father  ;  but  on  March  5th  an  excited 
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letter  from  "  Sister  Almary  "  announced  to  them  that 
a  better  plan  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  ladies  in 
the  country. 

Alicia  Maria  Spencer  to  John  Spencer. 

CANON  HALL,  Mar.  $th  1747. 

DR  BROR, 

Miss  Caroline  Wood1  who  was  here 
this  afternoon,  has  recomended  Lodgings  to 
Papa  at  Mrs  Usgates,  Dorset  Court,  Chanel 
Row,  Westminster.  They're  what  her  Brors  & 
she  always  had  when  in  Town,  and  she  says 
they're  very  handsome  Lodgings  &  very  honest 
People.  Papa  has  given  Miss  Wood  a  Corn11  to 
'  write  to  Mrs  Usgate  by  To-morrow's  Post  to 
engage  'em  for  us  for  ye  25th  of  ye  Month,  but 
least  her  Lre  miscarry,  I  write  to  acquaint  you 
with  ye  Terms  proposed  wch  are  as  follows  : — 

We're  to  be  boarded  at  io/  a  piece,  per 
Week,  Us  four  ;  ye  3  Servants  at  2O/  wch  makes 
£z  pr  week  Lodging  for  us  all  ;  £i  &  \  pr  week 
for  wch  we  are  to  have  y*  use  of  Six  Rooms,  viz  ; 
a  Comon  Dining- Room  wth  ye  rest  of  ye  Boarders 
at  Meals ;  2d  a  large  entertaining- Room  for 
Selves  and  Compy ;  3d  Papa's  Room  upon  ye 
same  floor  ;  4th  &  5th  two  Lodging  Rooms  over 
these  for  Sisr  and  Self;  6th  a  Garret  over 
these  for  Men  Serv's ;  The  House  finding  all 
the  Table  Linnen.  We  to  bring  our  own  Sheets 
and  Towels. 

On  rec1  of  this,  we  desire  you'll  go  to  these 

1  Probably  an  aunt  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Wood,  Baron  of  th 
Exchequer. 
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Lodgings  to  know  wr  they've  recd  a  Lre  from 
Miss  Wood  to  ye  purport  above.  If  not,  so 
you  engage  'em,  as  I  hope  you'll  like  'em,  from 
ye  Character  we  have  of  'em.  If  Bror  Ben  be 
at  Liberty,  he  will  attend  you,  as  he  often  visited 
Miss  Wood  in  these  Lodgings. 

Papa  wishes  he'd  heard  of  these  Lodgings 
sooner,  as  he  fears  he  has  given  you  a  deal  of 
trouble  in  lookg  about  ye  Town.  He  wrote  you 
last  Post  abl  ye  Coach  &  Horses. 

You'll  please  to  enquire  whr  we're  to  find  our- 
selves with  Bread  &  Butter  to  our  Breakfasts,  & 
also  Coals,  Candles,  etc.  We  shall  send  part  of 
our  Bag  &  Baggage  yn,  Directed  to  Bror  Ben 
at  Mr  Topick's. 

Papa  proposes  not  to  return  till  ye  25th  or 
26th  of  May,  &  says  we  may  stay  all  that  time 
in  Town,  or  go  down  to  Bath  for  3  Weeks 
and  yn  return  to  London.  Therefore  we  desire 
you'll  let  us  know  wher  you  think  we  can  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  London  &  take  a  Trip 
down  to  Ye  Bath  in  ye  Time  above  mentioned. 
If  you  do,  please  ask  Mrs  Usgate  whr  she  ex- 
pects ye  same  for  our  Lodgings  out  of  Town,  as 
in  Town.  If  she  do,  we  shall  very  likely  make 
a  shorter  stay  by  a  week  or  two  in  Town  & 
return  home  by  Bath  &  Oxford. 

Papa  has  got  ye  Reamatism  in  his  Hip,  for  wch 
he  has  been  cup'd,  but  strangely  has  found  no 
Relief  from  it.  Papa  sends  his  blessing.  Sistrs 
Joine  in  proper  Comps  &  Respects  to  Yourself 
and  Bror  Ben  &  believe  me  dr  Bror, 

Yrs  most  sincerely 

A.  M.  SPENCER. 
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So  this  weighty  matter  was  settled,  and  in  a 
letter  from  Ben  Button,  the  steward,  to  John 
Spencer,  we  learn  in  what  guise  the  family  party 
set  off  to  London.  It  was  evidently  arranged  that 
they  were  to  drive  as  far  as  Doncaster  in  their 
own  Coach,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  a  landau 
hired  and  sent  down  from  London  by  Bror  Jack. 

Benjamin  Dutton  to  John  Spencer. 

CANON  HALL,  iztk  March,  1747. 

SIR, 

Mr  Spencer  being  much  fatigued  with 
his  Journey  from  Derbyshire,  there  being 
much  snow  upon  the  moors,  orders  me  to  write 
to  you  for  answer  that  he  will  agree  to  Dims- 
dale's  terms — viz.,  £11,  155.  to  fetch  him,  &  his 
family  from  Doncaster,  and  to  pay  for  Turnpikes 
up.  You  will  therefore  please  to  let  Dimsdale 
know  it,  that  he  may  not  fail  to  be  at  Whitacres 
in  Doncaster,  on  Monday  the  2ist,  with  a  good 
coach  &  landau  that  will  hold  five  or  six  upon 
occasion ;  Mr  Spencer  &  his  three  Daughters  & 
a  Maid  in  the  Coach,  Jack  Saddler  behind,  & 
Thomas  upon  Mr  Spencer's  horse. 

Mr  Spencer  desires  you  will  write  as  soon  as 
Dimsdale  setts  out  from  London,  to  acquaint  him 
what  hour  he  will  be  in  Doncaster,  that  he  and 
his  family  may  be  there  as  soon,  in  order  to  go 
a  little  part  of  the  way  that  night,  if  possible. 
Mr  Spencer  wou'd  willingly  lye  at  Stilton  on 
Thursday  se'nnight  &  be  in  Town  early  Satur- 
day after,  if  possible,  &  desires  you'll  give  them 
the  meeting  a  day's  Journey  out  of  Town. 
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The  best  Respects  of  all  here  attend  you. 

Miss  Spencer  sent  by  Firth,  Carrier,  3  Trunks 
&  a  box  directed  to  your  brother  at  Mr  Topick's, 
&  desires  Mr  Ben  will  take  care  of  the  remainder 
they  will  send  next  week  with  the  same  direction. 

The  Frost  has  made  the  Turnpike  Roads  very 
good. 

Here,  unfortunately,  one  loses  sight  of  the  family 
party,  as  they  clatter  along  the  frosty  roads  in  the 
keen  March  weather  on  the  much  discussed  journey 
to  town.  One  wonders,  did  visions  of  a  golden 
future  haunt  the  three  sisters  ?  Did  whisperings  of 
a  Fate  which  held  wondrous  possibilities  mingle 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  were 
hurried  along  towards  the  goal  of  their  desires?  One 
longs  to  know  how  they  fared  during  that  merry 
jaunt — whether  Bror  Will  and  Bror  Ben  vied  with 
each  other  to  show  them  the  sights  of  London  in 
three  weeks  ;  whether  Mrs  Usgates  and  the  "  hand- 
some lodgings  "  and  the  "  Joynts  of  Meat  boyld  or 
roasted  at  so  much  per  Joynt"  fulfilled  their  expec- 
tations and  roused  no  measure  of  regret  for  the 
cookmaid  left  behind  in  Yorkshire ;  whether  they 
at  last  drank  tea  at  Twinings,  the  fashionable  tea- 
shop,  whence  for  long  had  come  their  precious 
canisters  of  the  expensive  beverage ;  and  whether 
they  at  last  saw  with  their  own  eyes  the  places — 
hitherto  known  only  to  their  deputies,  fortunate 
Thomas  and  Will — whence  had  come  the  bulky 
stores  for  Matty  Pickle. 

But  history  is  silent  on  these  points,  for,  with  the 
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family  united,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  to  retail 
the  story  of  their  gay  doings.  Only  the  result  of 
seeing  so  much  of  the  world  became  apparent  when 
the  two  elder  sisters  shortly  afterwards  became 
engaged.  In  the  year  1748  there  were  two 
weddings  from  the  old  house  at  Cannon  Hall. 
Christiana  married  William  Shuttleworth,  Captain 
in  the  7th  Fusiliers,  fourth  son  of  Richard  Shuttle- 
worth,  Esq.,  M.P.  of  Gawthorpe  and  Forcet ; 
while  Nancy  that  same  year  married  a  widower, 
Walter  Stanhope,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  younger  brother 
to  John  Stanhope,  Esq.  of  Horsforth  Hall,  in  the 
West  Riding — a  wedding  destined  largely  to 
influence  the  future  fortune  of  the  Spencers. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    STANHOPES 

THE  Stanhopes  trace  their  descent  back 
to  Sir  Richard  Stanhope,  who  had 
large  estates  in  Northumberland  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
Sir  John  Stanhope,  grandson  of  this  Sir  Richard, 
and  M.P.  for  Newcastle  in  1359,  became  possessed 
of  Rampton  in  Nottinghamshire  through  his  wife, 
the  granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Longvilliers  ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  his  family  were  repre- 
sented by  two  brothers,  Sir  Edward  Stanhope  of 
Rampton  and  his  brother  John,  from  whom  are 
descended  five  branches  of  the  Stanhope  family. 
From  Sir  Edward,  through  his  younger  son  Michael, 
come  the  families  which  respectively  hold  the 
Earldom  of  Chesterfield  (1628),  the  Earldom  of 
Stanhope  (17 1 8),  the  Earldom  of  Harrington  (174 2), 
and  the  Baronetcy  of  Stanhope  (1807).  From 
John,  Sir  Edward's  brother,  are  descended  the 
Stanhopes  of  Eccleshill  and  Horsforth.1 

At  the  former  place,  the  Stanhopes  were  estab- 
lished for  a  couple  of  centuries ;  of  the  latter  they 
have  been  part-owners  for  nearly  three  centuries 

1  Appendix  D. 
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and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  eldest  son  of  each 
generation  has  borne  the  name  of  Walter  or  of 
John.  In  1565  one  John  Stanhope,  whose  father 
had  migrated  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  into  Lanca- 
shire, removed  thence  into  Yorkshire,  where  he 
became  part-purchaser  of  the  Monastery  of  Kirk- 
stall  and  of  one-fifth  of  the  Manor  of  Horsforth. 
Eventually  his  family  took  up  residence  at  the  Low 
Hall,  near  Calverley  Bridge,  where,  for  four  genera- 
tions, his  descendants  first  saw  the  light. 

This  early  home  of  the  Stanhopes  was  a  fine  old 
building.  The  clustering  ivy  which  laps  it  about 
still  clings  to  strong  walls  and  deep  mullioned 
windows.  From  the  low-pitched  entrance  formerly 
rose  a  wide  oak  staircase 1 ;  right  and  left  down 
narrow  rambling  passages  stretched  quaint  old 
rooms  with  heavy  oak  beams  and  oak-panelled 
walls.  Their  casements  in  that  bygone  time  com- 
manded a  broad  view  of  lovely  country,  smiling 
pasture-land  and  sunny  woodland,  clear  from 
the  blighting  smoke  of  latter-day  factories.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  house  the  thick  velvet 
sward  and  undulating  terraces  of  the  old  lawn 
were  dotted  with  dwarf  clipped  yews  ;  while  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  lay  the  peaceful  old  orchard 
with  its  gnarled  apple  trees  and  long,  sweet- 
scented  grass.  Hard  by  were  the  barns  of 
immense  antiquity,  with  their  slanting  roofs  and 
ponderous  rafters,  encircled  by  fields  whence  came 

1  The  once  fine  entrance  and  principal  staircase  are  become  part 
of  an  adjacent  farm,  and  separate  from  the  present  Hall. 
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the  low  of  kine  and  the  pleasant  sounds  of  rural  life 
which  alone  broke  the  prevailing  stillness. 

Yet  in  this  abode  where  all  speaks  of  a  profound 
peace,  the  lives  of  the  Stanhopes  do  not  always 
seem  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  changeless 
calm  of  their  surroundings. 

Walter  Stanhope,  the  second  owner  of  Horsforth, 
got  into  sore  trouble  through  refusing  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  Charles  I.  and  to  receive  the  order 
of  Knighthood  upon  that  occasion.  On  this 
account,  in  1630,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ^16;  but  although  the  receipt  for  this  is  duly 
signed  by  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  who,  in 
1641,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,1  the  con- 
tumacious Squire  of  Horsforth  does  not  appear 
subsequently  to  have  been  long  left  in  peace.  On 
several  occasions  he  was  called  upon  forcibly,  and 
probably  unsuccessfully,  to  contribute  money  to  the 
Royalist  party,2  till  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  sided  with  the  Roundheads,  and  the 
ensuing  year,  five  days  before  Christmas,  his  house 
was  invaded  and  plundered  by  Royalist  troops 
from  Leeds,  who,  on  separate  occasions,  stabled 
two  hundred  horse  in  the  adjacent  barns. 

A  list  of  the  depredations  of  these  marauders  is 
still  in  existence,  endorsed  "  Mr  Stanhope  his goodes 
taken  away  by  Leedes  Trops  the  XXth  daye  of 
December  1642,"  3  and  this  shows  a  curious  variety 
of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  spoilers.  Besides  what 

1  See  Appendix  E.  2  See  Appendix  F. 

3  For  transcript  in  full,  see  Appendix  G. 
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was  to  be  expected,  the  seizure  of  "  Meale,  bread, 
butter,  Cheise,  tallaye  [tallow],  Beiffe  and  other 
fflesk"  also  such  ordinary  articles  as  "  Armer, 
peiks,  staves,  potts,  panes,  candles  tiks,  bookes,  beding" 
and  "sex  silver  spones?  they  possessed  themselves 
of  such  incomprehensible  treasures  as  "  an  Iron 
Cheare,"  a  "pair  of  standing  Iron  Rakes"  and 
many  mysterious  items  including  "  certan  wymbles 
for  Cooles"  and  " one  great  Iron  Male";  while  an 
entry  of  deeper  pathos  is  that  of  the  good  cheer 
doubtless  preserved  by  Mrs  Stanhope  for  Christ- 
mas day — **  XIII faU grist  tenn  Capansthertene  hens 
sex  turkes  and  other  pullen" — subsequently  valued 
at  403.  The  year  following  this  ransacking  of  the 
old  house,  in  1643,  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
Walter  Stanhope  of  Horsforth  and  his  brother 
Richard,  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  his 
Majesty's  person  and  Government. 

John  Stanhope,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Roundhead, 
was  the  hero  of  an  even  more  stormy  episode,  one 
consequence  of  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 
Close  to  Horsforth  is  the  parish  of  Rawdon,  where 
for  many  generations  dwelt  a  family  of  that  same 
name,1  and  whence  John  Stanhope  early  took  a 
bride,  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Rawdon,  Esq. 
Of  her  were  born  to  him  two  sons  and  two 

1  Whether  the  Rawdon  family  were  settled  at  Rawdon  before,  or 
entered  England  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  is  uncertain.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  their  family  that  one  of  their  ancestors  commanded  a 
band  of  archers  under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  reputed  grant 
of  the  lands  of  Rawdon  by  William  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Roddam  Charter  referred  to  in  Vol.  ii.  page  227. 
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daughters ;  later,  having  embraced  the  opposite 
side  in  politics  to  that  supported  by  his  father, 
John  went  over  to  Ireland  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  George  Rawdon,1  where  for  some  time  he 
resided  in  a  house  rented  from  my  Lord  Conway.2 
Subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  appears 
to  have  married  again  twice ;  but  meanwhile 
troublous  times  arrived.  In  1641,  at  Lisburne,  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  rose  in  rebellion  and  massacred 
40,000  Protestants  ;  after  which  Stanhope  assisted 
Sir  George  Rawdon  on  the  celebrated  occasion 
when  the  latter  with  but  two  hundred  Englishmen 
repulsed  Sir  Philem  O'Neal  with  two  thousand 
Irish.  Next,  forced  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  leaving 
behind  him  the  dead  body  of  his  young  wife, 
Stanhope  escaped  from  Ireland  with  a  pass  from 
Lord  Conway ;  but  to  such  dire  straits  was  the 
fugitive  Cavalier  reduced,  that  he  penned  to  his 
Roundhead  father  the  following  appeal  for  money 
and  horses  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  safe  shelter 
of  Horsforth. 

1  Sir  George  Rawdon,  Bt,  who  died  August,  1684,  cet.  80,  only  son 
of  Francis  Rawdon,  Esq. ;  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and 
igth  in  descent  from  Paulinus  de  Rawdon.     George  Rawdon  settled 
in  Ireland  and  having  acted  as  Military  Commander  for  Charles  I. 
during  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  he  continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  that  country  till  his  death.    He  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1665,  being  denominated  of  Moira,  co.  Down.     At  Cannon  Hall 
are  some   curious    old    letters    docketed    " ffrom    Ant    Elizabeth 
Rawden"  and  which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  acknowledgment 
of  certain   sums   of  money  paid  to  the   said   Elizabeth   Rawdon, 
annually,  through  the  Stanhopes  of  Horsforth. 

2  Sir  George   Rawdon    married,   as    his   second   wife,    Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Edward,  Lord  Viscount  Conway  ;  ob.  1676. 
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John  Stanhope  to  Walter  Stanhope. 

Oct.  yoth. 

DEARE  FFATHER, 

I  am  here  arrived  at  [illegible]  a 
miserable  distressed  man,  for  first  itt  hath  pleased 
God  to  tak  from  mee  my  trulie  good  wife, 
whome  if  you  had  knowne,  I  dare  saye  you 
would  have  bene  trulie  sorrie  for  my 
losse,  for  though  I  saye  itt,  she  was  an 
exceeding  deserving  woman  &  I  am  confident 
no  man  upon  earth  was  happier  in  a  wife  than 
my  selfe  she  died  in  childbed  of  ye  smallpocks 
&  left  mee  a  little  daughter  wh  I  feare  is  dead 
ere  this,  for  she  was  sick  of  ye  smallpocks  when 
I  came,  butt  yett  in  all  this  I  was  happie,  for  if 
my  wife  had  lived,  both  she  &  I  had  lost  our 
lives  assuredlie,  for  she  had  now  lain  in  childbed 
&  then  I  would  nott  have  stirred  from  her,  & 
now  to  mak  a  greater  measure  of  my  affliction  ye 
Irish  are  risin  upp  &  have  not  onelie  forced  us 
but  manie  thousands  mor  to  flie  for  their  lives 
they  have  taken  all  or  ye  most  of  ye  townes  in  ye 
north  &  that  so  suddenlie  that  wee  was  busilie 
troubled  to  gett  awaye  afore  they  was  upon  us  ; 
for  my  own  pte  if  I  had  staid  &  fallen  into  their 
hands  I  should  have  had  no  mercie  because 
there  was  an  old  grudge  bitwixt  some  that  is 
risin  upp  &  my  selfe. 

I  have  here  wth  me  my  two  daughters  &  my 
sister  Stanhope  &  her  3  children  my  Brother  staid 
behind  us  to  see  if  hee  could  save  anie  of  our 
Goods  butt  I  heard  hee  was  come  downe  to 
Knosforgas  afore  we  came  awaye — may  bee  hee 
comes  some  other  waye. 
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I  make  no  great  doubt,  if  it  please  God,  of 
his  safetie  but  unless  hee  save  some  of  our  goods 
our  losse  God  knows  is  verie  great,  for  my  owne 
pticuler  upon  Saturday  last  I  would  nott  have 
takn  a  thousand  pounds  for  my  estate  in  Ireland 
besides  my  plan  I  have  brought  nothing  awaye 
nor  anie  of  us  all  butt  ye  verie  clothes  wee  had 
on  our  backs  when  we  heard  of  their  approch 
looking  att  nothing  butt  saving  of  our  lives  ;  if  you 
will  doe  us  ye  favour  to  pcure  us  horses  wee  will 
come  downe  into  Yorkshire.  I  know  nott  who 
to  write  to  butt  yre  selfe.  I  am  sorie  to 
come  in  this  fashion  I  am  lik  if  it  could  bee 
helped,  butt  I  hope  God  will  yett  grant  mee 
good  newes  out  of  Ireland  that  I  maye  returne 
wth  joye  if  you  send  horses  wee  shall  need  4  or 
5  butt  I  think  my  Sister  writes  to  her  brother 
Purdie,1  onles  you  or  some  of  my  tennants  helpe 
mee  with  403  or  $11  to  paye  my  charges  I  cannot 
come  for  my  moneye  I  had  in  my  purse  is  even 
done  &  itt  was  no  time  for  mee  to  look  for  more 
moneye  than  I  had  about  mee.  I  do  not  intend 
hereby  to  putt  you  to  anie  charge  butt  will  mak 
satisfaction  for  all  againe  &  so  hoping  you  will 
pittie  our  distressed  case  wth  my  dutie  to  you  & 
my  mother  in  haste  I  end 

Yor  obedient  sonne 

JOHN  STANHOPE. 

(Endorsed  at  a  later  date  "ffather's  letter  to 
Grandfather  of  his  fflight  from  ye  Irish 
Rebellion.") 

1  Walter  Stanhope,  younger  brother  to  John,  had  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Purdue. 
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Of  the  subsequent  career  of  the  writer  little  is 
known,  save  that  he  reached  Horsforth  in  safety, 
and  that  afterwards  he  demanded  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  Irish  property,  estimating  his  losses 
at  ^487,  10,  "besides  a  lease  held  from  the  Lord 
Viscount  Conway  for  29  yeares  to  com,  worth  40 
pound  p.  annum  over  &  above  the  yearly  rentel."1 

By  and  by,  when  Charles  II.  was  firmly  estab- 
lished upon  the  throne,  Walter  Stanhope,  the 
Roundhead,  perhaps  in  consideration  of  his  son's 
loyalty,  received  the  Royal  pardon  for  his  past 
support  of  the  rebels.  And  this  clemency  was  no 
doubt  accorded  by  the  merry  Monarch  as  readily 
as  the  prompt  forgiveness  with  which  at  a  later  date 
he  likewise  favoured  the  hot-tempered  Squire  of 
Cannon  Hall.  It  is,  however,  curious  that,  either 

1  The  intimacy  between  the  families  of  Rawdon  and  Stanhope  long 
continued.     In  the  following  interesting  list  of  addresses,  preserved 
by  the  Stanhopes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Rawdon  stands 
first  :— 
(Docketed)        1686,  How  TO  DIRECT  LTRES  TO  LONDON. 

1.  Sr  Arthur  Rawdon   att  his  house  in  the  north  corner  of  the 
Kinge  Square  att  Sohoe  neare  London. 

2.  For  Mrs  Elizabeth  Rawdon  in  Blackhouse  Court  over  against 
Coventry  house  in  the  Hay  Markett  above  Charing  Crosse. 

Mr  George  Rawdon  att  Mr  Gary's  a  Hosier  in  Holborne  neare 
Bernards  Inn. 

3.  James  Welden  att  ye  Angell  in  Turnestile  Alley  Holburne. 

4.  Christopher  Ashley  next  doore  to  ye  Greene  man  beyond  white 
Chappell  prison  without  Aldgate  London. 

5.  Mr  Robert  Clerkson  att  the  blew  belcony  and  two  Golden  balls 
in  Norfolke  streete  belowe  the  Strand. 

6.  James  Nelthropp  Esqr.  att  Dr  Carye's  house  att  ye  black  posts 
in  Kirkby  streete  below  Hatton  Garden. 

7.  for  Butler  att  ye  Black  Lyon  in  water-lowe  below  fleete  streete. 
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in  the  possession  of  Walter  Stanhope  or  his  Cavalier 
son,  was  an  autograph  poem  which  might  equally 
have  appealed  to  both.  Endorsed  "  Cavalier 
and  Rounded  (sic)  verses"  these  apparently  con- 
stitute a  profession  of  strong  Roundhead  principles, 
but  read  cross-wise,  they  extol  sentiments  of  a 
precisely  opposite  character.1 

John,  son  of  the  young  Cavalier  and  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Rawdon,  who  next  succeeded  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Low  Hall,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  different  mould  to  his  adventurous  father  and 
grandfather.  A  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  his 
portrait  shows  him  to  have  been  of  a  strong  and 
determined  cast  of  countenance,  with,  unless  his 
looks  belie  him,  a  temper  which  was  none  of  the 
mildest.  Indeed,  if  legend  can  be  trusted,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  solved  the  problejn  of  "how  to  be 
happy  though  married,"  for  having  led  a  contentious 
life  with  his  wife  Hannah,  who  was  not  more  noted 
for  amiability  than  himself,  he  invented  some  clever 
pretext  for  clapping  the  lady  into  jail  and  thus 
secured  for  himself  the  peace  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  enjoy  in  her  society.  Meanwhile  in  con- 
nection with  his  conduct  one  cannot  but  recognise 
a  curious  fact.  A  remarkable  similarity  exists 

1  This  particular  poem  was  parodied  in  Jacobean  times,  as  quoted 
in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days  ;  but  the  original  autograph  paper,  pre- 
served by  the  Stanhopes,  bears  date  July  igth,  1651,  just  a  month 
before  the  battle  of  Worcester  took  place.  Verses  of  this  description 
subsequently  became  popular  during  periods  of  religious  or  political 
feuds,  and  are  usually  now  termed  Jesuitical  or  Equivocal  verses. 
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between  what  little  we  know  of  this  hard-headed 
Yorkshire  Squire  and  the  stories  which  have 
survived  respecting  his  contemporary  John  Spencer, 
the  first  of  that  name  to  own  Cannon  Hall.  Eight 
years  junior  to  John  Stanhope,  John  Spencer  must 
have  been  known  to  this  distant  neighbour,  and 
probably  during  the  detention  at  York  Assizes  of 
the  Squire  of  Cannon  Hall,  the  Squire  of  Horsforth 
was  called  upon  to  represent  the  power  of  the  Law. 
In  view  of  the  cynical  natures  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, they  may  well  have  been  friends,  and  apart 
from  the  coincidence  that  the  head  of  both  families 
had,  at  different  dates,  been  forced  to  secure  a 
Royal  pardon  from  Charles  II.,  the  strange  like- 
ness between  contemporary  owners  of  these  two 
Yorkshire  houses  was  destined  to  be  continued  in 
a  still  more  striking  manner  through  successive 
generations. 

John,  son  of  the  strong-brained  lawyer  of  Hors- 
forth, succeeded  his  father  in  1694,  when  but 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
dispatched  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where 
his  mother  wrote  him  much  sound  advice  respect- 
ing his  behaviour. 

Mrs  Hannah  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

HORSFORTH  August  \$th  1695. 

DEAR  SONN, 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  you  like 
Oxford  soe  well  &  yl  you  please  yor  Tutor  good  boy 
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be  not  Idle  for  It  is  a  great  Charge  to  you  to  bee 
there  as  for  the  things  you  write  to  mee  for,  you 
had  better  buy  them  there  ;  for  It  is  very  trouble 
some  to  gett  anything  sent  to  you,  so  very 
Chargeable ; 

I  would  not  have  you  to  be  at  over  much 
Charge  in  furnishing  of  yor  Chambr  for  you  must 
bud  stay  too  years  att  Oxford  &  yor  goods  will 
be  to  sell  again  ;  I  fear  you  will  not  gett  much 
for  them  then  ;  hear  is  Mr  Newton  Beal  wch 
learnt  wth  you  at  Oatley  waiting  of  yor  Cozen 
Sarah  Wood  l ;  he  is  very  much  Improved  since 
you  see  him  he  writes  a  very  pretty  hand  and 
ingenious  letters.  I  would  glad(ly)  have  you  to 
learn  to  write  a  better  hand  ; 2  all  hear  is  very  well 
&  att  yor  Srvice ;  both  they  &  I  desire  you 
to  writ  oftener  to  us  :  I  conclude 
yor  very  affectionat  Mother  HANNAH  STANHOPE. 

I  have  sent  you  twenty  pounds  with  Nathan 
Dison  pra  lett  me  Know  when  you  receive  it ;  I 
would  have  you  to  gett  somebody  to  write  the 
superscripsion  of  yor  Lettrs  till  you  can  write 
bettr 

Yor  Bro  is  ill  troubled  with  his  Hare  falling  of 
pra  take  care  you  gett  yor  Hare  often  Cut  for  I 
am  forst  to  cut  his  quite  of(f)  a-gaine. 
(Addressed) 

To  Mr  John  Stanhope  Junr 

att  the  University  Colledge 
in  Oxford 

1  An  entry  in  the  Horsforth  registers  is  as  follows:  "Marriages 
a  the  Chapil  of  Horsforth,  Sept.  ye  i.     Mr  Newton  Beal  and  Mrs 

arah  Woode,  1695." 

2  The  handwriting  of  the  lady  herself  is  almost  illegible. 
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Meanwhile  Mrs  Stanhope  married  Captain  Henry 
Beale,  her  son's  guardian,1  with  whom  she  seems  to 
have  led  a  more  unquiet  life  than  with  her  first 
husband,  to  the  memory  of  whom  she  reverts 
subsequently  in  terms  which  are  extremely  com- 
plimentary. In  the  May  following,  the  old  house 
at  Horsforth  was  let  and  the  family  removed  to 
Leeds  in  order  that  John's  two  sisters,  who  were 
approaching  womanhood,  should  have  a  com- 
plete change  and  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
world. 

Mrs  Hannah  Beale  to  John  Stanhope. 

May  \$th  1696. 

DEAR  SONN, 

Wee  came  all  the  Last  monday 
to  live  att  Leeds,  and  I  think  it  will  do  very  well 
for  yor  Sisters,  for  I  must  a  beene  forst  to  a  sent 
them  a  brod  some  whither  this  summer  now  I 
can  be  with  them  my  selfe.  I  will  assure  you  I 
took  all  ye  care  I  could  [to]  leave  all  things  well 
att  Horsforth  &  very  good  witnesses  how  they 
was  left  &  Mr  Beale  is  oblidged  yl  they  shall  be 
keept  so  &  you  know  it  will  be  convenient  for 
Horsforth  tennents  to  pay  there  Rents  when 
they  come  to  the  markit  &  I  can  hear  every 
thing  yt  is  done. 

I  hear  yl  yor  Ant  att  London  is  very  sick  & 
has  maid  her  will  &  left  me  Lady  Plimoth  all  shee 
has  if  she  dye. 

1  "  Marriages  at  the  Chapil  of  Horsforth  September  ye  29.     Mr 
Hennery  Beal  and  Maddam  Hannah  Stanhope  1695." 
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Yor  Tutor  sent  mee  a  bill  of  severall  things 
wch  was  left  unpade  att  Oxford  wch  he  forgott  to 
speak  of  when  wee  was  there.  I  shall  send  you 
ye  bill  shortly,  but  I  have  not  it  at  Leeds.  As 
soon  as  you  gett  yor  Moneys  bessure  you  pay  them 
all  of(f)  ;  but  as  for  ye  stastioner  I  am  sure  he 
was  paid  his  235  before  I  shall  send  you  more 
moneys  that  you  shall  not  need  to  run  into  dett 
for  I  like  not  these  after  recknings,  bessure  you 
make  much  of  yor  selfe  and  bessure  looke  well 
about  you  yt  you  be  not  cheeated  out  of  yor 
Moneys  wth  None. 

so  with   all   our   kind  respects   to  you,   I    con- 
clude 

yor  ever  affectionat  Mother 

HANNAH  BEALE. 

When  you  derect  a  Letter  to  mee  writ  to  be 
left  at  Mr  Bnears  (?)  in  Leeds. 

In  her  next  letter  on  June  27th,  the  lady  makes 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  whether  her  son  will  let 
the  orchard  grass  at  Flock  Hall  to  a  desirable 
tenant,  and  also  mentions  that  "  I  have  sent  you 
tenn  ginnes  by  My  Cozen  John  Stanhope  wch 
he  will  pay  you  pra  lett  me  knowe  when  you 
receive  them " ;  after  which  she  hints  darkly,  "  I 
have  had  some  troubl  with  Mr  Beale  but  god  be 
thenked  all  is  quieded  again."  Apparently  this 
news  called  forth  some  unfavourable  comments 
from  her  son,  for  in  the  next  letter  she  writes 
somewhat  severely  : — 
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Mrs  Hannah  Beale  to  John  Stanhope. 

LEEDS,  2id  fuly  1696. 
DEAR  SONN, 

I  am  glad  to  here  you  are  gott  well  to 
Oxford  a-gaine  &  belive  yoo  mightly  pleased 
with  wl  you  see  att  Camebridge. 

I  conseive  by  yor  Letters  yl  you  hear  of  our 
troubles  att  home.  They  may  make  you  troubled 
but  why  shaimed  I  do  not  know,  it  is  sertain  I  am 
not  ye  first  yt  has  light  of  an  111  Husband,  nor  I 
believe  must  be  the  last,  it's  true  there  has  been 
differances  betweext  Mr  Beale  &  mee  but  god  be 
thanked  all  is  quiet  and  well  again.  Yor  Write- 
ing  Chist  is  att  Mr  Polerds,  as  it  was  &  Mr  Beale 
never  opened  it ;  so  I  belive  you  here  more 
reports  then  is  true. 

I  shall,  if  you  will  have  me,  send  yor  Writeing 
Chist  to  be  kept  at  Mr  Lay  ton's  for  you,  but  as 
for  yor  Chuseing  yor  Gaurdian  you  may  do  what 
you  please,  but  now  yor  estat  is  Managed  well 
&  puts  you  to  letle  Charge  ;  &  when  you  Chuse 
a  nother  Gaurdian  you  will  find  yt  nether  hee 
nor  his  servants  will  do  anything  for  you,  but 
they  will  be  very  well  paid  for  it. 

I  will  send  a  man  today  to  Wakefield  to  in- 
quire when  Oxford  Carrier  goes  to  Oxford  & 
I'm  tend  [intending]  to  send  more  Moneys  by 
him  as  soon  as  I  cann.  I  would  have  you  re- 
member what  Moneys  you  have  all  ready  had  ; 
wch  is  47li  with  ye  23!!  I  send  you  a  litle 
before  you  went  up,  &  I  wonder  you  should 
still  want  more  moneys.  I  can  justly  make  itt 
a  pear  y*  you  have  spent  since  you  first  went  to 
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Oxford  and  with  yor  sickness  a  bove  2ooli,  so 
I  dessire  you  to  be  more  carefull  &  spend  as 
litle  as  you  cann  it  was  a  saying  of  yor 
dear  father  yl  those  yl  spent  ye  most  maid  ye 
least  Improvement  of  ther  time.  I  would  not 
have  it  prov  true  by  you. 

I  still  find  you  do  not  Improve  in  yor  writting 
wch  would  gladly  have  you  doe.  Yor  Maire  & 
fole  likes  (sic)  very  well ;  &  snawdon  [Snowdon] 
taks  cair  of  yor  Hay  to  get  it  well.  Yor  brother 
was  here  the  last  Week  and  is  very  well  &  give 
his  kind  respects  to  you  and  so  doth  yor  too 
Sisters  I  remain 

dear  Sonn 

Yor  very  affectionat  Mother 
HANNA  BEALE. 

Whether  John  changed  his  guardian,  in  view  of 
his  suspicions  that  the  latter  had  tampered  with  his 
"  Writeing  Chist,"  does  not  appear.  Undeterred, 
however,  by  the  warning  afforded  by  his  home  life, 
the  young  Oxonian  early  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Lowther  of  Swillington  and  Dame 
Catherine  his  wife  ;  when,  probably  in  order  to 
ensure  peace  for  himself  as  well  as  to  leave  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  possession  of  the  old  home, 
he  decided  to  quit  the  house  which  for  so  long  had 
sheltered  his  family,  and  to  remove  to  a  more  con- 
venient building  of  his  own  erection.  Despite  his 
mother's  admonishment  against  extravagance,  and 
despite  her  information  respecting  the  reprehensible 
will  made  by  his  "  Ant  att  London,"  John  persevered 
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in  his  intention.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  dated 
"May  ye  22d,  1699,"  he  mentions — "As  for  my 
new  building,  it  gos  on  very  fast,"  and  further  adds 
triumphantly,  "  The  time  begins  to  grow  near  my 
being  att  Age  which  will  be  in  a  month's  time." 
The  younger  generation  of  that  period  had  already 
begun  to  dislike  the  dark-panelled  walls  and  low- 
pitched  dwellings  of  their  forefathers,  so  that  the 
building  constructed  by  John  Stanhope  in  1699 — 
to  this  day  inappropriately  termed  "  the  New  Hall " 
— with  its  comparatively  spacious  rooms,  overlook- 
ing sunny  terraces  and  a  pleasant  park,  was  no 
doubt  considered  far  superior  to  the  ancient  home 
of  the  Stanhopes. 

Thus  at  the  date  when  the  second  John  Spencer 
was  spending  his  peaceful  life  at  Cannon  Hall, 
diversified  by  visits  from  Rebeccah  Wattson,  the 
third  John  Stanhope  was  living  his  equally  un- 
eventful existence  in  his  new  home,  where  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  worthy  man  and 
a  good  magistrate,"  and  where  he  finally  died  in 
1743,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Of  the  former  alone  it  is  necessary  to  speak. 
John,  the  eldest,  inherited  the  estate  of  Horsforth  ; 
Walter,  the  second,  became  a  merchant  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Leeds;  and  William,  the 
third  son,  the  bachelor  of  the  family,  eventually 
settled  at  another  ivy-clad  house  in  the  parish  of 
Horsforth,  a  mile  distant  from  his  old  home,  called 
the  Brownberries. 
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Walter,  with  whom  we  are  primarily  concerned, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  life  of  a  merchant  It  is 
true  that  he  lived  before  the  age  when  commerce 
was  looked  at  askance  as  an  unsuitable  profession 
for  a  gentleman,  and  that  constantly  in  his  day  the 
younger  sons  of  good  family  were  apprenticed  to 
learn  a  trade.  But  Walter  had  been  bred  to  the  life 
and  pursuits  of  a  country  squire,  and  he  could  ill 
accommodate  himself  to  the  conditions  of  any  other 
existence.  He  very  soon  abandoned  an  occupation 
completely  out  of  harmony  with  his  tastes ;  but  in 
so  doing,  it  is  specially  emphasised  that  he  "most 
scrupulously  and  honourably  discharged  his  obliga- 
tions to  all  concerned  "  ;  evidently,  to  all  who  were 
financially  involved  in  his  enterprise  he  behaved 
with  a  conscientiousness  which  was  exceptional,  and 
he  still  continued  to  live  in  Leeds,  where  he  was 
universally  known  and  respected. 

Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
peculiarly  amiable  and  attractive  disposition.  Ac- 
complished and  debonaire,  he  was  also  a  great 
favourite  with  the  opposite  sex,  to  whom,  however, 
for  many  years  he  showed  himself  supremely  in- 
different. In  some  verses  written  upon  his  first 
marriage,  we  are  informed — 

Long  did  the  gay,  the  gen'rous  Stanhope  reign 
Unmov'd  by  Beauty,  free  from  Love's  soft  chain  ; 
The  nymphs  around  him  vied  with  rival  art, 
But  tried  in  vain  to  melt  his  frozen  heart — 

and,  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  preserved  his  lack 
of  susceptibility  greatly  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
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If  report  may  be  trusted,  the  heiress  of  the  House 
of  Northumberland,  Lady  Betty  Seymour,  showed 
him  by  every  device  in  her  power  that  she  felt  for 
him  a  strong  preference  ;  and  his  sisters  always 
maintained  that  it  was  entirely  his  own  fault  that  he 
did  not  reap  the  wealth  and  honours  which  ultimately 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.1  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Walter  Stanhope  remained  an  obdurate 
bachelor  until  the  year  1742,  when  he  met  with  a 
lady,  by  name  Mary  Warde,  daughter  of  Patience 
Warde,  Esq.,  of  Hooton-Pagnell.2  Of  her  it 
is  politely  recorded  in  the  aforesaid  verses  that 
she  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  we  are  further 
informed  that  she  was — 

In  manner  strickt,  yet  gracefully  severe, 
Her  motion  easy,  and  genteel  her  air  ; 

— which  may  not  present  such  an  attractive  picture 
to  a  modern  mind  as  it  did  in  a  bygone  age.  It 
is,  perhaps,  pathetic  that  of  the  possessor  of  so 
much  excellence  only  one  relic  remains  in  the 
family  of  her  adoption — a  faded  yellow  paper  con- 
taining the  dressmaker's  account  for  part  of  her 
trousseau : — 

1  Sir   Hugh   Smithson,   Bt.,   married   Lady   Elizabeth    Seymour, 
only  dau.  of  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  only  surviving  child  and  heir  of  Joceline,  nth  and 
last  earl,  who  was  in  her  own  right  Baroness  Percy.     Sir  Hugh 
Smithson  eventually  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  created  Duke  under  the  Chatham  Administration,  Lord 
Northumberland's  son,  Lord  Warkworth,  having  married  Lord  Bute's 
daughter.     See  page  258. 

2  Patience  Warde,  Esq.,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Hooton-Pagnell 
under  the  will  of  his  great-uncle,  Sir  Patience  Warde. 


MARY    WARDE   OK    HOOTEX-PAGXELL,    YORKSHIRE 

(Afterwards  Mrs.  Walter  Stanhope) 
From  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  .Mrs.  Warde-Aldam 
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To  Mrs  Stanhope  att  Mr  Ward's  in  Hooting, 
Yorkshire. 

MADAM, 

I  make  bold  to  acquaint  you  that  there 
was  a  mistake  in  our  reconing  we  being  so  much 
in  a  hurry  on  the  Occasion,  the  accompts  Stand- 
ing thus — 

For  making  a  Suit  of  brocade  .  .  060 

A  Suit  of  black  silk          .         .  .  060 

A  Yellow  Tisshue  Suit     .         .  .  060 

A  white  Tabby  gound       .         .  .  030 

A  white  Ducape  gound    .         .  .  030 

A  brown  Lutestring          .         .  .  030 

A  white  Callico        .         .         .  .  020 

A  Embroidered  mantua   .         .  .  020 

5  yards  of  binding  at  2d  p.  yard  .  o     o  10 

i  yard  at  3d  p.  Yd.  Buttons  &  Lupes  3d  o     o     6 

i   12     4 

Gave  you  in  change        .         030 

Payed  Mr  Brooks  .         .          190 

for  the  black  petticoat  makeing         .         078 


3  ii     o 
for  ye  black  petticoat  makeing  up    .         o     i     o 


3   12 

Received  one  Piece  of  Gold     i   16     o 
Another  Piece  of  Gold     .         170 


33° 
Which  makes  9  Shillings  due  to  me 

MADAM 

I  desire  you  will  please  to  send  me  the 
Embroidered  neck  Square,  and  the  yard-and- 
half  of  black  ferreting,  except  it  will  be  any 
service  to  you  that  you  chuse  to  keep  it ;  please 
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my  Complyments  to  all  at  Hooting  and  I 
wish  you  a  good  Journey  to  Leeds.  Madam, 
there  is  nothing  taulk'd  of  but  your  happy 
marridge  in  Doncaster  or  hereabouts,  I  have 
abundance  of  Ladies  enquirein  on  account  of 
your  most  agreeable  Marridge.  So  no  more  at 
present  but  wishing  you  health  and  happiness, 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Season,  I  conclude 
my  Self  your  humble  Servant 

DIANA  IN  MAN 
DONCASTER  Decbr 


Those  were  frugal  days,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  bride's  best  "  Suit  of  brocade  "  and  "  Suit  of 
Yellow  Tisshue"  were  little  worn  when  her  "most 
agreeable  Marridge  "  came  to  an  untimely  ending 
five  years  later,  and  she  was  laid  in  an  early  grave 
by  the  side  of  her  infant  son  who  had  predeceased 
her  in  1743.  Walter  Stanhope,  however,  having 
tasted  the  happiness  of  wedded  life,  lost  little  time 
in  supplying  her  place.  The  following  year,  on 
January  26th,  1748,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Spencer  at  Cannon  Hall,  and 
the  list  is  still  extant  of  the  guests  who  received 
gloves  at  that  wedding,  when  eighty-  three  pairs 
were  given  away  to  the  relations  or  members 
of  the  household  present,  including  the  "four 
Dressors"  of  the  bride.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
young  wife  was  installed  in  the  home  in  Leeds 
which  her  predecessor  had  so  recently  quitted  ;  and 
the  following  month,  John  Spencer,  who  had 
returned  to  London,  wrote  to  congratulate  his  sister 
upon  her  happy  fate. 
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John  Spencer  to  Ann  Stanhope. 

LONDON,  February  2d  1 748-9. 

DEAR  SISTER, 

I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  upon  ye 
late  change  in  your  name,  which  I  heartyly  wish 
you  may  never  have  occasion  to  repent  of,  but 
through  an  uninterrupted  Series  of  Happyness 
bless  the  day  on  which  you  became  a  Stanhope. 
Without  pretending  to  Prophecy,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  pronounce  you  a  happy  Woman.  If 
you  are  so  much  so  as  you  deserve,  you  will  be 
the  Happyest  of  your  Sex  ;  but  you  know  how  I 
hate  Compliments,  therefore  will  not  enlarge 
upon  a  Subject  so  agreeable  to  myself,  least  you 
should  think  me  guilty  of  the  same  Crime  I  con- 
demn in  others. 

Tho'  I  found  the  Roads  extremely  Bad,  yet  I 
reached  this  Place  in  two  days  without  any  acci- 
dent. The  Town  at  present  is  very  gay,  &  full 
of  Company.  This  day  Peace  was  proclaimed 
with  the  usual  Solemnitys,  but  the  Fireworks 
will  not  be  discharged  till  the  Thanksgiving 
which  is  not  yet  fixed.  Young  Mr  Wordsworth  l 
attended  by  his  Father,  sett  out  for  Hull  last 
week  to  marry  Miss  Robinson.  Her  fortune,  I 
hear,  is  ^"1,000,  to  which  the  old  Gentn  adds 
£200  more  for  Jewells  for  the  Bride  &  has  also 
settled  all  the  Yorkshire  estates  upon  him.  I 
know  your  time  will  be  pretty  much  taken  up  at 
present,  therefore  will  detain  you  no  longer  than 
to  add  my  compliments  to  all  Friends,  the  Hors- 

1  The  Wordsworths   who  lived  in   Penistone  from  the  time   of 
Edward  III.  were  ancestors  of  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet 
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forth   Family  in  particular,  &  believe  me  to  be 
dear  Madam 

Yours  with  the  greatest  affection 

JOHN  SPENCER. 

Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  my  Bror 
Stanhope,  &  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  favour  me 
with  a  couple  of  Welps. 

Now  Ann  Spencer  at  the  date  of  her  wedding 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age — a  mature  bride  for 
those  days,  but  the  Misses  Spencer  seem  to  have 
been  too  happy  in  the  home  of  their  childhood  to 
quit  it  early  in  life.1  A  picture  at  Cannon  Hall, 
which  was  probably  painted  soon  after  Ann's 
wedding,  represents  her  as  of  pleasing  appearance  ; 
indeed  the  Spencers,  for  generations,  seem  to  have 
been  an  exceptionally  handsome  race.  Yet,  about 
Ann's  portrait,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  later,  is  something  strange  and  indefinable. 
The  bride's  golden-brown  hair,  faintly  powdered, 
frames  a  fair  and  gentle  face ;  but  her  large  grey 
eyes  look  out  of  the  canvas  with  a  gaze  curiously 
haunting  and  mournful.  It  is  as  though  from  the 
threshold  of  a  new  life  she  is  dreaming  of  the  days 
of  her  girlhood  which  lie  behind  her,  and  lamenting 
the  sterner  realities  of  existence  which  must  now  be 
faced.  Visions  unfulfilled,  and  perhaps  fated  never 
to  crystallise  into  fact,  seem  to  mock  her  fancy,  and 

1  Christiana  was  thirty-one  when  she   married  William  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  Almary  did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
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her  glance,  with  a  profound  melancholy,  seems 
striving  to  probe  the  destiny  of  her  race.1 

Yet  Ann's  wedded  life,  though  chequered  with 
alternate  joys  and  sorrows  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  mortals,  was  to  hold  no  startling  tragedy,  no 
untoward  fate.  True,  she  had  need  both  of 
patience  and  resignation  in  the  trials  which  befell 
her,  although  Walter  Stanhope,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  loving  but  uninteresting  letters  to  his 
"dearest  Nanny,"  proved  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband.  On  February  4th,  1749,  her  eldest  son 
was  born,  and  was  christened  Walter  after  his 
father  ;  but  though  three  other  children  followed, 
these  latter  all  died  in  infancy,  the  eldest  likewise 
nearly  falling  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  which  killed 
one  of  his  brothers.  Meanwhile  her  husband's 
whole  existence,  like  that  of  each  member  of  his 
family,  was  a  martyrdom  to  gout,  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  completely  crippled,  and  to 
which,  after  futile  journeys  to  Buxton  in  vain  hopes 
of  relief,  he  at  last  succumbed  in  1759,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Horsforth, 
and  on  the  tablet  erected  there  to  the  memory  of 
several  generations  of  dead  Stanhopes,  it  is  re- 
corded— "  Of  him  it  may  truly  be  said  (and  what 
more  noble  ?)  here  lies  an  honest  man." 

To  Ann  thus  left  a  widow  after  eleven  years  of 

1  As  this  picture  bears  a  date  and  painter's  name  which,  if  correct, 
would  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  birth  of 
Ann  Stanhope,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  mention  that  this  writing 
was  inscribed  upon  it  during  recent  years,  and  is  believed  to  be 
inaccurate. 
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wedded  life,  John  Spencer  at  once  wrote  from 
Cannon  Hall  assuring  her,  "  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  yourself  &  son  will  always  meet  with  all  the 
Acts  of  Friendship  &  Affection  I  can  shew  you  "  ; 
while  John  Stanhope  of  Horsforth  was  not  behind- 
hand in  promising  both  affection  and  succour  to 
the  widow  of  his  dead  brother.  For  a  time,  Ann 
lived  on  at  Leeds  ;  but  later  she  established  herself 
at  Darfield,  where  she  was  conveniently  placed  to 
be  within  reach  of  her  own  family.  Much  of  her 
subsequent  life,  however,  was  passed  at  Horsforth, 
for  the  Squire  of  the  New  Hall  was  childless,  and 
it  was  known  that  one  day  the  estate  of  his  fore- 
fathers must  descend  to  little  Walter  Stanhope. 


CHAPTER  IV 

JOHN    OF    HORSFORTH 

THE  parish  of  Horsforth,  even  then 
dignified  into  a  township,  presented  a 
very  different  aspect  at  that  date  to 
what  it  bears  at  present.  To-day,  the 
rapidly  encroaching  town  of  Leeds  is  but  six 
miles  away,  and  transit  to  and  from  the  larger 
town  and  the  smaller — both  eventually,  doubtless, 
to  be  merged  into  one — has  become  a  matter  of 
swift  and  easy  accomplishment.  In  old  days,  so 
far  apart  were  the  two  towns  considered,  that,  as 
we  have  read,  Hannah  Beale,  in  1696,  actually  let 
the  Low  Hall  in  order  to  remove  her  daughters  to 
Leeds  that  they  might  have  a  complete  change  and 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  world.  Possibly,  to 
her  mind,  the  wider  vision  of  "  a  brod"  was  repre- 
sented by  the  longer  journey  to  York,  then,  when 
London  was  unattainable  to  most  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  county,  literally  the  metropolis  of  the  North. 
But  her  letter  serves  to  emphasise  the  position  of 
Horsforth  in  that  bygone  age,  with  regard  to  the 
outer  world.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  community  apart 
and  self-centred,  with  only  the  practicability  of 
access  to  that  larger  city,  whither  the  weavers 
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periodically  took  their  wares,  to  save  it  from  a 
complete  isolation. 

One  long  winding  street  traversed  it  from  end  to 
end.  Single- storied,  straw- thatched  cottages  were 
stationed  irregularly  through  its  length,  from  which 
came  unceasingly  the  thud  of  the  hand-loom  or  the 
click  of  the  tireless  shuttle.  The  Squire,  John  of 
Horsforth,  at  a  cost  of  ^1020,  in  1758,  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  street  the  Chapel  of  St  Margaret, 
usually  called  the  Bell  Chapel,1  and  houses  quickly 
sprang  up  round  the  Chapel  Green,  which  formed 
the  heart  of  the  little  town.  Near  by  was  its 
rival,  the  old  hostelry,  with  its  high  gabled  front 
and  low  surrounding  wall.  Immediately  before 
this  stood  the  stocks. 

And,  if  report  says  true,  that  implement  of 
correction  was  seldom  tenantless  ;  so  that  those 
who  refreshed  themselves  at  the  ancient  inn  had 
usually  the  added  enjoyment  of  contemplating  and 
making  merry  over  the  sight  of  one  of  their  towns- 
folk undergoing  durance  vile  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

For  the  dwellers  in  Horsforth  in  those  days 
were  a  strange  rough  race,  hardy  of  limb,  hardy  in 
work,  hardy  in  ill-doing.  Not  so  long  ago,  there 
was  a  saying  in  the  parish  that  "  if  you  killed  a  pig 
you  must  sit  up  all  night  with  him,"  implying  that 
if  you  did  not  guard  property  which  could  not 
offer  resistance,  it  would  certainly  be  stolen 

1  The  chapel,  built  in  1758,  stood  on  the  site  of  two  previous 
chapels,  and  in  its  construction  the  old  material  was  used. 
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before  the  morning.  Only  the  toil-worn  lives 
of  the  inhabitants  in  those  old  times  must  have 
curtailed  their  opportunity  for  lawlessness.  As 
soon  as  the  grey  dawn  broke,  summer  and  winter, 
the  town-crier  marched  through  the  one  long  street 
blowing  his  horn,  and  the  weavers  of  Horsforth 
arose  to  ply  their  task  through  the  weary  hours, 
many  of  them  till  far  into  the  night  Hour  after 
hour  they  flung  the  shuttle  from  side  to  side  and 
drove  home  the  "weft  into  the  warp";  yet  each 
man  made  but  an  average  of  53.  per  week.1 

For  long,  the  cloth  woven  at  Horsforth  was 
noted  for  its  quality  and  texture,  particularly  the 
broadcloth  of  old  John  Hutchinson,  a  typical  York- 
shireman  of  the  olden  days.  Above  the  ordinary 
height,  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  stalwart,  he  was 
extremely  particular  in  his  choice  of  good  material, 
and  during  the  wool-sales,  whenever  the  sort  was 
offered  for  purchase  on  which  he  had  fixed  his 
mind,  up  went  his  great  arm  and  there  remained 
till  the  wool  became  his  property.  Other  buyers 
knew  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  bid  against 
the  stolid  North-countryman,  and  the  appearance 
of  that  arm  was  greeted  in  the  market  by  the 
announcement  that  "The  Yorkshire  beam  is  up 
again." 

The  only  incident  in  the  lives  of  the  old-time 
weavers  was  when  they  attended  these  periodical 

1  In  1734  the  weavers  had  to  work  fifteen  hours  every  day  for 
is.  6d.  A  horn  was  blown  at  five  in  the  morning  and  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  the  nominal  time  for  leaving  off  work. 
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wool-sales  which  alone  kept  Horsforth  in  touch 
with  that  larger  world  which  lay  beyond  its  little 
township.  Not  only  had  they  to  tramp  many 
miles  to  the  auctions  of  the  raw  material,  but  they 
had  to  take  their  finished  goods  to  Leeds  and  stand 
with  them  in  Briggate  in  all  weathers.  A  weary 
walk  it  was  along  the  dusty  high-road  thither, 
although  lovely  woods  and  fair  country  bordered 
it,  and  though  the  way  wound  past  the  grand 
old  ruin  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.  To  each  man  the 
need  for  bread  was  urgent ;  and  the  day  a  weaver 
tramped  to  sell  his  wares  was  a  day  wrested  from 
the  labour  of  making  them,  and  consequently  a 
loss  of  time  which  rendered  more  difficult  the 
eternal  task  of  providing  that  food  which  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  together  body  and  soul.  It  is  on 
record  that  a  weaver  of  Ossett  walked  forty  miles 
in  one  day,  to  dispose  of  his  cloth ; 1  and  the  stuff 
woven  by  strenuous  labour  was  sold  only  by  the 
endurance  of  even  greater  hardship.  Thus  they 
worked  and  lived ;  thus  they  suffered  and  died. 
Father  succeeded  son  at  the  ceaseless  task,  while 
the  days  were  still  far-distant  when  the  spinning 
jennies2  first  came  into  use,  superseding  the  one- 

1  In  1736,  Richard  Wilson,  a  resident  of  Ossett,  made  two  pieces 
of  broadcloth.      He  carried  one  of  them  on  his  head  to  Leeds  and 
sold  it.      The  merchant  being  in  want  of  the  fellow-piece,  Wilson 
went  from  Leeds  to  Ossett,  then  carried  the  other  piece  to  Leeds, 
and   then  walked   home    to   Ossett   again.      He   walked   40  miles 
that    day.       Annals    of    Yorkshire^     by    John     Mayhall,    Vol.    i. 
page  122. 

2  Invented  by  James  Hargreaves  of  Blackburn,  a  carpenter ;  the 
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thread  wheel,  and  when  the  weavers  of  Horsforth 
received  their  first  scare  that  they  might  be  left 
with  no  work  to  do.  When  one  John  Nicholls, 
got  a  twenty-four  "  downright  " — that  would  spin 
twenty-four  threads  at  a  time — from  far  and  near 
neighbours  came  to  see  this  great  wonder.  But 
there  was  dismay  mixed  with  their  awe.  Dimly 
they  felt  that  this  foreshadowed  some  great 
change,  the  dawning  of  a  new  era,  which  would 
mean  disaster  to  them  and  their  trade.  But  as 
yet,  little  did  they  dream  of  a  day  when  the  sound 
of  the  loom  would  be  hushed  for  ever  in  the  long 
street  of  their  little  town,  when  the  last  web  would 
have  been  woven  and  the  last  shuttle  have  run  its 
course. 

And  over  this  primitive  community  John  of 
Horsforth,  the  last  of  his  name,  ruled  with  a  sway 
as  primitive  as  the  folk  he  dominated.  He  came  of 
a  race  which  throughout  the  centuries  had  brooked 
no  contradiction.  His  power  was  arbitrary;  it 
was  undisputed ;  it  awoke  an  answering  chord  in 
the  rough  natures  with  which  he  had  to  deal  and 
bred  a  fealty  which  never  faltered.  Through  the 
long  street  of  the  little  town  he  strode,  when 
leisure  permitted,  with  a  stout  hunting-whip,  with- 
out which  he  never  stirred  abroad ;  and  where  he 
saw  an  idler  he  fell  upon  the  culprit  and  belaboured 
him  soundly.  It  was  his  method  of  inciting  to 
industry,  and  none  interfered  with  a  custom  so 

first  contrivance  for  abridging  the  use  of  hand  labour  in  the  cotton 
manufactory. 
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salutary  to  the  community.  For  the  tyranny  of 
John  of  Horsforth  made  for  kindliness  ;  to  evil- 
doers he  was  a  terror,  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
he  was  a  benefactor  whose  beneficence  never 
failed  ;  to  both  he  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Law,  which  it  is  said  that  he  interpreted,  wielded 
or  distorted  in  a  manner  before  which  England  her- 
self bowed. 

And  since  John  of  Horsforth  was  unique  in  his 
generation,  and  since  the  welfare  of  Ann  Stanhope 
and  her  little  son  for  years  depended  on  his  kindly 
supervision,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  more  closely 
the  character  of  a  man  whose  like  the  world  will 
never  see  again. 

Early  called  to  the  Bar,  he  had  been  speedily 
recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  who 
must  inevitably  have  risen  to  the  height  of  his  pro- 
fession had  not  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  been 
altered  by  a  school-boy  romance.  Sent  to  be 
educated  at  Bradford,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities there  of  meeting  with  Miss  Barbara 
Cockroft,  a  young  heiress  who  lived  with  her 
father  in  an  old  manor  house  at  Thornton,  near 
that  town.  He  fell  in  love  with  her  while  but 
a  little  lad,  and  the  attachment  thus  formed  lasted 
without  interruption  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
married  her  directly  he  came  of  age,  and  with  that 
act  renounced  ambition.  She  preferred  a  country 
life,  and  she,  so  he  maintained,  furnished  all  that 
he  valued  in  existence ;  so  he  settled  down  to 
obscurity  in  his  Yorkshire  home,  where  again 
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and  again  it  is  said  that  he  refused  the  offer  of 
a  Judgeship  because  he  would  not  live  in  London. 

A  story  runs  that  when,  in  all  the  pride  of 
a  happy  lover,  he  brought  his  bride  back  to 
Horsforth,  he  inquired  from  one  of  the  labourers 
on  his  property  what  the  latter  thought  of  the 
young  lady.  Now  Barbara,  though  comely,  stooped 
a  little,  and  the  observant  Yorkshireman  noting 
this  defect,  at  once  weighed  it  in  his  mind  against 
the  solid  advantage  of  the  damsel's  fortune. 
"Well,"  he  pronounced  consolingly  to  the  admiring 
and  expectant  bridegroom,  "mebbe  shos  a  bit  crookt, 
but  cheer  oop  lad,  for  shos  got  whafll  straighten 
her  art  in  yor  way  o  thinkin  /" 

But  John  of  Horsforth  did  not  require  this 
typically  Yorkshire  commendation  to  teach  him  to 
prize  the  treasure  he  had  gained.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  pathetic  about  that  old-time  romance 
between  such  an  apparently  dissimilar  couple  as  the 
astute  lawyer  and  his  illiterate,  simple-minded  wife. 
Through  the  long  years  of  their  wedded  life  they 
were  never  separated,  excepting  when  he  was  forced 
to  be  away  on  Circuit,  or  to  make  brief  visits  to 
town  ;  and  then  the  heart-broken  love-letters  which 
she  indited  to  him — most  of  them,  by  her  own 
showing,  wet  with  her  tears — were  treasured  with 
a  reverential  awe  by  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  The  following,  written  when  they  had 
been  married  but  a  short  time,  is  similar  in  tone  to 
those  written  when  they  were  a  grey-headed  couple 
with  life  behind  them  : — 
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Barbara  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope  att  Squires 
Coffee  House  in  Fullers  Rents  near  Grayse 
Inn  London. 

Febr ye  \st  1726-7. 

I  hope  by  thes  time,  deare  Jacke,  you  haue 
receaued  my  leter  and  the  bell  to  youer  sates- 
factan.  I  hast'end  me  Father  as  much  as  lay 
in  my  bouer:  in  hops  you  wood  hasten  youer 
comeng  home  for  I  am  the  most  unhappey 
crature  uppon  earth  till  I  see  you  : 
thenke :  dear  Angel :  thenke :  all  ye  tender 
moufeng  [moving]  thoughts  woman  can  for  I  am 
all  that  and  more  :  ded  you  but  knowe  how 
uneasey  I  haue  bene  sence  you  Left  me :  I  am 
sure  you  wood  petey  me  :  my  hart  is  so  full 
I  cannot  right  half  I  wood  for  shedeng  tears : 
Let  me  hear :  at  least  the  next  post,  I  conjure 
you,  when  you  will  come  home  :  for  sureley  I 
neuer  knuw  how  much  I  loufed  before : 

I  am  going  to  Horsforth  to-day :  but  not  to 
finde  you  thear  is  intolerabel :  I  knowe  not  how 
to  bear  it :  the  post  wats :  ten  thousand  times 
Dear  Jacke  thy 

Duteyfull  Wife  and  youers  to  command 

tell  Death 

Bar :  Stanhope 

Father  Stanhope  disiers  you  to  bye  him  and 
Mother  apare  of  specttackles.  parden  hast  and 
Confushan 

Fare  well  my  Deare. 

But  although  he  had  sacrificed  ambition  to  love, 
John  Stanhope  was  a  man  of  too  strong  an  energy 
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to  be  satisfied  with  a  career  of  idleness,  as  he  was 
of  too  marked  an  individuality  to  pass  unnoticed 
even  in  his  retirement.  Into  his  quiet  country 
existence  he  forthwith  introduced  a  life  of  such 
variety  and  so  full  both  of  work  and  sport  that 
his  lethargic  neighbours  were  astonished  at  his 
versatility.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  aimed  at  no 
preferment  and  had  not  the  stimulus  of  necessity 
to  encourage  his  activity,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
combine  the  severe  study  and  hard  practice  in- 
separable from  the  life  of  a  successful  lawyer,  with 
the  pursuits  and  amusements  which  might  have 
amply  filled  the  time  of  an  idle  country  gentleman. 
Moreover,  such  was  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  that 
in  all  which  he  undertook,  he  became  foremost. 
His  great-nephew 1  writes  of  him  : — 

He  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  which  were  noted 
for  the  superiority  of  their  breed.  At  one  time 
in  conjunction  with  his  relation,  Mr  Spencer, 
he  kept  the  Bads  worth  hounds.  He  was  also 
fond  of  setting,  for  in  his  time  shooting  flying 
was  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment, and,  as  Baron  Norton2  assured  me,  he 
was  famed  for  having  the  last  breed  of  setters 
in  England.3  He  was  also  an  adept  at  cock- 
fighting  and  the  records  of  his  famous  cocks 
were  kept  with  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy. 

1  John  Spencer-Stanhope,  who  wrote  circa  1835. 

2  Fletcher  Norton,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  second 
son  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  Lord  Grantley.     Died  1820. 

3  This  is  apparently  contradicted  later  in  the  book,  see  Vol.  ii. 
p.  225,  as  the  journal  of  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope  speaks  of  setting 
so  late  as  1785. 
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Finally,  he  was  celebrated  for  having  some  of 
the  finest  race-horses  of  his  day,  the  breeding 
and  training  of  which  was  one  of  his  greatest 
interests. 

How  amidst  these  various  diversions  he  could 
find  time  for  the  labours  of  his  profession  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine,  but  that  he  did,  is  apparent 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  led  the 
Northern  Circuit  for  many  years,  a  feat  which 
in  these  days  would  sound  incredible  in  the  ears 
of  a  London  Lawyer.  What  rendered  this  more 
extraordinary  was  that  he  had  to  contend  with 
opponents  of  no  common  abilities.  I  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Lord  Loughborough l  and 
Lord  Grantley,2  both  of  whom  were  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  lawyer  for  their  subsequent 
success  in  their  professions.  The  former  came 
to  England  under  a  stigma,  not  undeservedly 
incurred  by  his  ingratitude  to  his  previous 
benefactor ;  Lawyer  Stanhope  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  gave  him  that  support  which  enabled 
him  to  overcome  his  difficulties  and  to  bring  into 
full  bearing  the  exceptional  abilities  which  he 
possessed.  Great,  however,  as  these  were,  Lord 
Loughborough  used  to  admit  that  never  once 
had  he  been  able  to  defeat  his  friend  in  his  own 
field  of  Battle.  Such  was  also  the  case  with 
Fletcher  Norton,  Lord  Grantley,  one  of  the 
Lawyer's  most  intimate  friends. 


1  Alexander  Wedderburn  ( 1 733- 1 805),  Lord  Chancellor  1793,  created 
Lord  Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  1 780. 

2  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  of  Grantley,  Attorney-General   1763,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1769,  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  1782,  as  Lord  Grantley,  Baron  of  Markenfield,  Co.  York. 
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Before,  however,  glancing  at  the  Lawyer's  attitude 
with  regard  to  these  two  famous  colleagues,  it  is 
necessary  to  realise  the  peculiar  position  which  he 
occupied  in  his  own  county. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  versatility  of 
character  which  he  exhibited  can,  perhaps,  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  few  anecdotes  which  have  survived 
respecting  him.  Sincere,  generous  and  excep- 
tionally warm  of  heart,  John  Stanhope  was  yet 
gifted  with  an  insight  into  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
fellows  which  must  have  left  little  room  for  dis- 
illusionment ;  and  these  he  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
all  his  own.  On  one  occasion  a  favourite  horse  of 
his  lost  a  heat  which  he  had  confidently  expected 
it  to  have  won.  Convinced  that  the  integrity  of 
his  jockey  had  been  tampered  with,  the  Lawyer  at 
once  took  his  own  method  of  grappling  with  a  com- 
plex situation.  Suddenly  flourishing  his  whip 
furiously  over  his  head,  he  rode  up  to  the  terrified 
culprit,  and  swore  that  if  the  latter  did  not  win  the 
next  race  he  would  thrash  him  to  ribbons  after  it. 
The  jockey  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
the  race  was  won. 

For  some  time  John  Stanhope  had  two  im- 
pecunious friends  to  whom  out  of  charity  he  gave 
up  a  large  room  in  his  house.  One  night  on  going 
up  to  bed  he  heard  the  two  quarrelling  violently, 
and  each  accusing  the  other  of  occupying  a  larger 
portion  of  the  bed  than  he  was  entitled  to.  The 
Lawyer  soon  quieted  the  disputants  in  his  usual 
summary  fashion.  Entering  their  room  uncere- 
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moniously  with  the  yard  broom,  he  laid  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed  and  informed  them  that  if  either 
moved  it,  neither  should  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
of  the  bed  at  all. 

He  was  equally  apt  in  dealing  with  the  foibles  of 
his  colleagues.  One  day  Mr  Dynely,  a  solicitor 
who  lived  some  miles  off,  received  an  urgent 
message  to  say  that  Mr  Stanhope  of  Horsforth 
wanted  to  make  his  will.  Mr  Dynely,  in  a  state 
of  intense  anxiety,  rode  off  to  Horsforth  with  all 
speed,  and  hastened  to  the  Lawyer's  room.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  John  Stanhope  seated  calmly  in 
his  armchair ;  but  unable  to  rid  himself  of  the  con- 
viction that  his  old  friend  was  dying,  Mr  Dynely 
begged  him  with  much  agitation  to  say  how  he  did. 
"  Never  was  better  in  my  life,"  cried  John  Stan- 
hope;  "but  man,  I've  got  the  finest  bag  fox  that 
ever  was  seen,  and  out  a-hunting  you  come  with 
me.  Only  I  knew  that  no  lawyer  would  come  un- 
less he  thought  he  had  got  a  job  !  " 

For  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  the  wiles 
of  the  apothecaries — "ye  Physical  Tribe,"  as  he 
facetiously  termed  them — John  of  Horsforth  had  a 
contempt  in  which  amusement  was  largely  blended. 
Although  the  exigencies  of  the  gout  finally  drove 
him  to  Bath,  he  went  rather  as  a  concession  to 
the  whims  of  his  friends  than  in  expectation  of 
benefit.  Moreover,  domesticated  on  his  hearth  he 
had  one  who  rivalled  the  art  of  ^Esculapius.  A 
characteristic  letter  in  this  connection  has  sur- 
vived. 
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John  Stanhope  to  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  Bart? 
At  Grange. 

DEAR  SR 

As  yesterday  was  a  resting  day  from 
Physick,  I  hope  you  are  better  than  when  I  left 
you,  &  will  be  able  to  eat  a  bit  of  ye  Lamb  wch 
ye  bearer  of  this  brings  to  you.  It  is  our  last 
&  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  the  worst  we  have 
killed ;  yet  as  weak  Stomacks  are  apt  to  be 
whimsical,  perhaps  you  may  eat  a  bit  of  this, 
wch  comes  unexpectedly,  sooner  than  a  much 
better  thing  of  yr  own  at  home.  Indeed  it  is 
not  worth  sending;  but  that  I  should  be  glad 
by  any  means  to  tempt  you  to  eat  a  little,  as 
I  think  eating,  in  a  small  degree  at  least,  quite 
necessary  to  living ! 

My  Wife,  who  you  know  is  a  Quack,  but  who 
is  as  much  concerned  for  yr  Health,  almost,  as 
for  her  Own,  hath  sent  you  a  few  Broom-berries, 
wch  she  desires  you  to  take  as  you  would  do 
Coffee.  She  hopes  &  believes  they  will  do  you 
good,  &  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  ye 
Course  of  physick  you  are  in,  she  thinks  they 
can  do  no  harm.  However  she  has  ventured 
to  send  them ;  &  indeed  I  encouraged  her  to 
it  by  telling  her  yt  you  was  a  greater  &  better 
Quack  than  she,  &  therefore  could  judge  better 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  use  ye  Berries 
or  not.  When  she  gives  them  to  any  person 
her  directions  are  to  grind  a  good  thimblefull 
of  ye  Berries,  &  together  with  two  or  three 
Coffee  berries  (to  give  ye  better  Relish)  make 

1  Sir  John  Lister-Kaye,  sth  Bt.,  died  1761. 
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one  dish  of  Coffee  of  them,  &  take  it  in  ye 
morning  fasting.  I  told  her  it  was  unnecessary 
to  give  you  any  such  directions,  who  knew  her 
whole  Art  of  Quacking  better  than  she :  but 
she  insisted  upon  it.  We  both  join  in  our 
sincere  respects  to  you  &  Lady  Kaye,  etc ; 
&  in  our  hearty  &  daily  prayers  for  yr  good 
&  speedy  recovery  &  I  am 

Dear  Sr,  yr  most  sincere  Friend 

JN  STANHOPE. 
March  id  1752. 

To  the  bonhomie  of  a  genial  comrade  or  a  kindly 
neighbour  as  well  as  to  the  shrewdness  of  the 
proverbial  Yorkshireman,  John  Stanhope  united 
the  genius  of  a  consummate  actor,  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  he  employed  unhesitat- 
ingly alike  against  friend  and  foe.  Mr  Fenton, 
one  of  his  dearest  friends  in  the  county,  was 
once  sent  into  Court  in  an  action  in  which  the 
Lawyer  was  engaged  against  him.  To  his  aston- 
ishment when  his  name  was  brought  forward,  he 
heard  his  old  ally  and  boon  companion  of  many 
years  exclaim  contemptuously,  "  And  now,  let  us 
see  who  this  Mr  Fenton  is ! "  after  which  the 
Lawyer  proceeded  to  rend  Mr  Fenton's  character 
and  cause  with  such  skill  that  his  indignant  listener 
worked  himself  into  a  state  of  inconceivable  wrath. 
For  though  all  present  knew  well  that  Lawyer 
Stanhope  and  Mr  Fenton  were  the  friends  of  a 
lifetime,  yet  the  Lawyer  proved  so  convincingly 
that  this  same  Fenton  was  a  knave  with  whom 
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no  honest  fellow  would  associate,  that,  in  despite 
of  their  reason,  he  carried  his  audience  with  him. 

Unable,  at  last,  to  bear  it  any  longer,  Fenton 
rose  and  left  the  Court,  feeling  that  such  treachery 
deserved  but  one  rejoinder,  and  that  if  a  duel  were 
necessary  he  no  longer  cared.  Accordingly  he 
stationed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Court,  deter- 
mined to  wait  for  his  former  friend  and  with  a 
well -aimed  blow  knock  him  down  as  he  issued 
forth.  At  length  the  Court  began  to  disperse 
and  Fenton  was  just  screwing  his  courage  up  to 
the  required  pitch,  when  he  felt  a  hearty  slap  on 
his  back,  and  there  stood  Lawyer  Stanhope,  smiling 
genially  as  though  certain  of  a  welcome,  and  asking 
affectionately  in  the  broad  Yorkshire  which  he 
playfully  affected — "  Well,  lad,  and  where  ar't  barn 
to  hunt  to-morrow  ? " — "  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
couldn't  strike  him ! "  Fenton  used  to  relate — 
"  he  looked  so  hopelessly  good-tempered  !  But  I 
did  say,  '  Oh,  neighbour,  how  could  you  so  abuse 
your  old  friend  ? '  '  Why,  man,'  exclaimed  the 
Lawyer,  much  astonished,  '  what's  that  between 
me  and  thee? — Don't  ye  know  we're  both  paid 
for  it?": 

As  an  opponent,  indeed,  the  potency  of  Lawyer 
Stanhope  is  said  to  have  become  proverbial  through- 
out the  length  of  England.  "  He  was  distinguished 
at  the  Bar,"  states  Dr  Whitaker,  "for  a  bold, 
natural  and  happy  eloquence  "  ;  but  his  rhetoric 
can  scarcely  have  been  defined  as  '  happy '  by 
those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Years  after- 
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wards,  when  his  great-nephew x  went  up  to  Christ 
Church,  one  of  the  first  questions  the  old  Dean, 
the  celebrated  Cyril  Jackson,  asked  him  was  if  he 
were  a  relation  to  the  once  famous  Lawyer  Stan- 
hope. "  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the 
Dean,  "  that  when  anyone  wanted  to  use  the  most 
powerful  threat  he  could  think  of  against  an 
antagonist  he  used  to  say — '  I'll  get  Lawyer 
Stanhope's  opinion  against  you.' "  On  one  occa- 
sion Lord  Mansfield  journeyed  all  the  way  to 
York,  which  occupied  him  about  four  days,  merely 
to  listen  to  Stanhope  speaking  in  an  important 
case  ;  while  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  Horsforth  the 
Lawyer  was  forced  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
most  influential  men  of  his  day,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  plead  for  his  advice  in  all  matters  of 
perplexity. 

Indeed,  it  was  said  that  Stanhope  could  move 
his  auditors  to  laughter  or  to  tears  as  readily  as  a 
man  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  the  two 
following  stories  are  illustrative.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  employed  in  a  case  in  which  the  evidence 
was  directly  against  him.  He  at  once  recognised 
that  he  had  no  resource  but  to  endeavour  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  his  auditors,  and  convince  them, 
not  through  their  reason,  but  through  their 
emotions.  He  accordingly  dwelt  in  the  most 
pathetic  language  upon  the  unhappy  situation  of 
his  client,  and  worked  upon  the  imaginations  of 
his  listeners  till  he  had  powerfully  affected  the 
1  John  Spencer-Stanhope,  second  son  of  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope. 
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feelings  of  all  in  Court,  but  not  without,  like  a 
true-born  actor,  at  the  same  time  profoundly 
rousing  his  own.  Yet  he  contrived  to  keep  his 
excitement  in  check  until  he  felt  that  the  psycho- 
logical moment  had  arrived  in  which  he  could  with 
advantage  give  way  to  it.  A  complete  silence  was 
pervading  the  Court ;  everyone  was  hanging  breath- 
lessly upon  each  word  he  uttered  ;  he  was  following 
up  his  relentless  arguments  with  a  vehemence  and 
a  nicety  which  carried  conviction,  when  suddenly 
he  paused  —  stammered  —  and  dramatically  burst 
into  tears.  "  I  cannot  go  on  !  "  he  cried,  and  the 
effect  was  electrical ;  the  whole  Court  shared  his 
emotion,  and  his  client  was  acquitted. 

Another  instance  of  his  ability  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  that  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire  the  law 
before  dinner  was  not  the  same  as  the  law  after 
dinner.  Stanhope  had  a  case  in  which  he  again 
recognised  that  the  law  or  the  evidence  was  against 
him.  By  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Court  he,  as  usual,  gained  his  cause.  After  dinner, 
however,  he  was  engaged  on  the  contrary  side, 
either  for  another  party  in  the  same  case,  or  in  a 
case  precisely  similar.  He  addressed  the  Jury  to 
the  following  effect : — "  Gentlemen,  for  the  decision 
you  gave  me  this  morning,  I  thank  you.  It  did 
honour  to  your  feelings  as  men  ;  but  now  I  have  to 
talk  to  you  in  a  very  different  strain,  now  I  have  to 
speak  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  Law,  now  I  have 
to  demand  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
Law."  He  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  legal 
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position  to  them  so  clearly  that  without  realis- 
ing their  inconsistency,  the  bewildered  Jury  found 
themselves  giving  a  decision  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  they  had  given  in  the  morning. 

In  his  native  county,  indeed,  John  of  Horsforth 
enjoyed  a  distinction  peculiar  to  Yorkshire.  On  the 
lips  of  the  blunt  North  countrymen  special  apprecia- 
tion or  respect  usually  finds  expression  in  a  certain 
affectionate  familiarity  which  at  first  seems  to  belie 
its  origin.  For  instance,  the  local  magnate  or 
the  man  who,  in  his  neighbourhood,  is  supreme 
in  position  or  in  favour  is  often  hailed  simply  by 
his  Christian  name  or  by  some  popular  equivalent ; 
and  in  this  there  is  no  hint  of  disrespect,  rather  the 
recognition  of  a  position  too  unique  to  fit  the 
common  prefix  "  Mister."  Thus  John  Stanhope 
was  never  known  locally  as  "Mr  Stanhope,"  seldom 
as  "the  Squire"  ;  in  time  even  the  distinctive  title 
of  "  John  of  Horsforth  "  was  abandoned  for  one 
better  illustrative  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellows.  Throughout  his  native 
county  at  last  he  was  invariably  referred  to  as 
"t'owld  Lawyer."  In  this  lay  a  distinction  which 
must  not  be  minimised.  To  the  minds  of  all 
Yorkshiremen  he  alone  represented  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Law,  the  materialisation  of  Justice. 
All  other  members  of  the  Bar  or  the  Bench  were 
simply  non-existent. 

Nor  was  this  belief  merely  theoretical.  At  the 
Hall,  John  of  Horsforth  occupied  a  room  which 
jutted  out  from  the  rest  of  the  building  and  the 
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windows  of  which,  on  three  sides,  commanded 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  From  this 
post  of  observation  the  eagle  eye  of  the  Lawyer 
marked  the  happenings  in  his  miniature  domain, 
and  his  keen  brain  registered  the  indications,  or 
forecast  the  outcome,  of  all  which  he  noted. 
Tradition  reports  that,  in  that  small  square  room, 
the  fate  of  lives  was  decided  by  a  few  queries,  brief 
and  sharp ; — its  very  atmosphere  breathed  a  refuge 
to  the  oppressed,  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Woe, 
indeed,  to  those  who  entered  it  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  deceive  or  to  cajole  John  of  Horsforth  ! 
It  is  said  that  there,  without  Court  or  Jury,  he  could 
dispense  justice,  and  none  disputed  his  ruling; 
that  his  individual  word  sufficed  to  send  men  to 
transportation  for  life.  Certain  it  is  that  in  all 
minor  questions  of  law  in  the  vicinity  of  Horsforth 
he  was  sole  judge — a  lawsuit  was  a  thing  practically 
unknown  in  that  neighbourhood.  If  a  man  more 
daring  than  his  neighbours  ventured  to  dispute  the 
Lawyer's  decision,  the  autocrat  thundered  forth  an 
anathema  which  never  failed  to  reduce  the  bold 
dissentient  to  trembling  submission  : — "  Thou'll  go 
to  York,  wilPt  thee  ? — Then  go. — And  I'll  sue 
thee  till  thou  hast  n'a  a  shirt  to  thy  back,  thou 
rascal ! " 

As  may  be  imagined,  such  a  man  ruled  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  estate  with  a  power  which 
was  remarkable.  Some  faint  idea  of  his  influence 
throughout  the  county  in  matters  wherein  he 
attempted  no  direct  interference  may  be  gathered 
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from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  kinsman  Sir 
James  Lowther 1  at  the  time  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  County  of  York.  The  famous  tyrant  of  the 
North,  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
later,  wrote  to  the  kindly  tyrant  of  Horsforth  ask- 
ing the  latter  to  order  his  freeholders  to  vote  in  the 
Whig  interest.  "  When  you  and  I  talked  last  upon 
ye  subject  of  the  County  Elections,"  Sir  James  ex- 
plained, "you  seemed  to  be  willing  to  give  your 
vote  for  any  Whigs  of  good  Fortune,  who  had  not 
been  for  the  Excise ;  as  that  is  at  present  the  case, 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you  will  give 
Sir  Rowland  Winn  yr  Vote  &  Interest,  who  I 
daresay  will  by  inclination  as  well  as  Interest  shew 
himself  a  Friend  to  the  Country." 

Now  John  of  Horsforth,  although  a  Tory  by 
repute,  held  himself  to  be  an  independent  politician, 
in  that  he  ordered  his  freeholders  to  vote  irrespec- 
tive of  party  for  whomsoever  he  believed  to  have 
the  true  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart.  But  in 
this  instance,  despite  his  having  conveyed  the 
impression  that  he  was  willing  to  support  Sir 
Rowland  Winn  and  Mr  Turner,  the  Whig  candi- 
dates, circumstances  must  subsequently  have  made 
him  issue  different  instructions,  for  in  a  later  letter 
Sir  James  informs  him  indignantly — "  I  understood 
that  ye  Horsforth  Voters  were  at  your  desire  to 
have  voted  for  us  ...  yet  upon  ye  Poll  it 

1  Sir  James  Lowther,  eld.  son  of  Robert  Lowther,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  Barbadoes,  and  Catherine,  d.  of  Sir  Joseph  Pennington,  Bt;  raised 
to  the  peerage,  1784,  as  Baron  Lowther  of  Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther  and  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
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appears  that  not  one  vote  went  either  for  Mr 
Turner  or  Sir  Rowland  Winn,"  and  he  points  out 
the  result  of  this  upon  the  entire  county  : — 

The  Difficulties  you  have  laid  me  under  in 
not  joining  with  me  in  respect  of  the  Whig 
interest  are  so  great  that  in  my  way  of  thinking 
they  are  insurmountable. 

When  it  was  known  before  I  went  to  London 
that  you  was  against  us,  I  was  told  by  some  who 
had  promised  their  votes  that  they  look'd  upon 
that  obligation  to  me  as  cancell'd,  for  they  said 
that  in  the  county  where  you  live,  if  you  did  not 
act  for  us,  you  acted  against  us,  and  when  that 
occurred  it  was  of  no  avail  fighting }- 

I  cannot  but  express  my  satisfaction  that  ye 
monstrous  Project  of  making  Elections  more 
frequent  was  baffled  last  Session,  when  I  find 
wt  a  risque  is  run  by  them  of  breaking  private 
friendships  and  introducing  publick  confusion. 

The  cynical  close  of  this  letter  emphasises  the 
bitterness  which  dictated  it,  and  Sir  James,  little 
used  to  have  his  mandates  thwarted,  had  his 
revenge  subsequently  in  refusing  the  Whig  support 
when  William  Stanhope,  the  Lawyer's  brother, 
applied  for  the  Registrarship  of  the  West  Riding. 
But  his  remarks  serve  to  illustrate  the  influence 
wielded  by  John  of  Horsforth,  a  quiet  country 
squire,  of  limited  income,  living  in  ostensible  retire- 
ment, and  who  had,  politically,  to  contend  with  the 
colossal  Whig  houses  of  Yorkshire. 

1  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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Perhaps  only  on  one  occasion  did  the  Lawyer 
ever  fail  in  any  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to 
accomplish,  and  then  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
over-confidence  engendered  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
power.  The  story  is  told  as  follows  : — 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  greatly  distinguished  himself  was  in  the 
contest  for  the  Registrarship  which  Lawyer 
Stanhope  fought  on  behalf  of  his  brother  l  against 
the  House  of  Rockingham ;  and  it  was  no  slight 
proof  of  Stanhope's  influence  in  the  West  Riding 
that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  that  contest  against 
the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  headed  by  the 
power  of  Went  worth  House.2 

The  close  of  the  Poll  had  arrived,  and  William 
Stanhope,  whom  the  Lawyer  had  brought  for- 
ward, had  a  decided  majority.  Norton  was 
conducting  the  business  ably,  but  in  rather  a 
bullying  tone,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Lawyer 
well  knowing  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal,  determined  to  attempt  a  ruse  as  a  last 
resource.  Gathering  round  John  Stanhope,  they 
said — "  Come,  neighbour  Stanhope,  the  day  is 
yours — but  you  will  not  let  the  Poll  close  now. 
We  are  beaten — but  you  are  a  sportsman — give 
us  another  Chance!" — "Very  well,"  said  the 
Lawyer  placidly,  "  for  I  can  beat  you  to-morrow 
as  easily  as  to-day  ! "  The  Poll  was  adjourned, 
and  Lawyer  Stanhope  considering  the  fight  won, 

1  William  Stanhope,  who  in  1765  was  given  the  post  of  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Land  Tax  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

2  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire,  was  at  this  date  owned  by  Thomas 
Watson  Wentworth,  1st  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
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exerted  himself  no  more.  His  adversaries,  on 
the  contrary,  worked  with  such  untiring  activity 
that  they  actually  carried  the  Election  on  the 
following  day  by  one  or  two  votes  ! l 

This  untoward  issue,  however,  in  no  wise  affected 
the  friendship  between  Stanhope  and  Norton, 
which  in  many  respects  is  one  difficult  to  account 
for.  Fletcher  Norton,  known  to  the  wags  and 
satirists  of  his  day  as  Sir  Bull-Face  Double-Fee, 
was  full  of  ability,  and  was  a  bold  and  able  pleader  ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  law  was  far  less  profound 
than  was  that  of  "t'owld  Lawyer,"  and  he  was  in 
some  measure  an  unattractive  character,  unprin- 
cipled, tactless  in  speech  and  violent  in  manner. 
Yet  he  constantly  stayed  at  Horsforth,  and  Stan- 
hope apparently  delighted  in  his  society,  though 
the  respective  careers  of  the  two  friends  afford  a 
contrast  as  singular  as  it  is  striking. 

While  John  of  Horsforth  lived  his  busy  inde- 
pendent life,  scorning  preferment  and  indifferent  to 
the  success  which  lay  within  his  grasp,  Norton 
rose  by  rapid  stages  from  one  honour  to  another. 
M.P.  for  Appleby  from  1754  to  1761,  he  afterwards 
sat  for  Wigan,  to  which  he  was  nominated  by 
Stanhope's  kinsman,  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  for 
which  he  gained  his  seat  by  a  contested  election 
wherein  his  opponent  spent  ^"20,000  unsuccess- 
fully. He  became  Solicitor-General  in  1762  and 
Attorney-General  the  following  year.  In  1770  he 

1  From  the  MSS.  Notes  by  John  Spencer-Stanhope,  circa  1835. 
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was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1777  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  King  and 
Court  by  a  bold  speech  on  the  Royal  expenses, 
but,  none  the  less,  was  created  Baron  Grantley  of 
Markenfield,  Yorkshire,  in  1782,  owing  to  the 
rivalry  between  Rockingham  and  Shelburne. 
History  relates  that  George  III.  having  on  Shel- 
burne's  recommendation  raised  Mr  Dunning  to  the 
Peerage,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  Cabinet 
immediately  tendered  their  resignation  unless  his 
Majesty  would  give  a  peerage  to  a  nominee  of 
their  own.  The  King  consented,  and  promptly,  in 
order  to  annoy  him,  they  nominated  Sir  Fletcher, 
which  affront  the  Royal  victim  was  forced  to 
swallow,  and  was  further  forced  to  hold  a  special 
levee  in  order  that  the  new  peer  might  at  once  kiss 
hands. 

Yet  despite  his  steady  success,  few  men  roused 
greater  enmity  than  did  Norton,  and  the  anecdotes 
of  his  bold  and  tactless  sayings  are  many.  He  it 
was  who  told  the  Premier,  George  Grenville,  that 
he  "  wished  instead  of  shaking  his  head,  he  would 
shake  some  sense  out  of  it !  "  During  the  debate 
in  the  Commons  on  a  resolution  declaring  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants,  he  announced  that  he 
"cared  for  the  resolution  of  the  Members  no  more 
than  the  oaths  ojf  so  many  drunken  porters  in 
Covent  Garden ! "  and  he  signalised  his  elevation 
to  the  Speaker's  Chair  by  a  violent  altercation  on 
a  point  of  order,  which  lasted  four  or  five  hours. 
Walpole  hated  him ;  Junius  attacked  him ;  his 
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rashness  brought  many  a  storm  of  indignation 
upon  his  head.  Yet  through  it  all,  John  Stanhope 
from  his  seclusion  at  Horsforth  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  his  friend  with  an  appreciation  in  which 
amusement  largely  mingled  ;  and  perhaps  the  very 
bluntness  which  alienated  others  appealed  to  the 
sturdy  spirit  of  "  t'owld  Lawyer."  On  January 
22nd  1765,  he  writes  of  his  friend  in  metaphor 
wherein  the  sportsman  over-rides  the  legislator: 
"  I  expect  my  old  friend  the  Attorney-General 
hath  his  Hands  full  to-day  ;  but  I  should  advise  the 
curs  who  bait  him  to  take  heed  lest  he  give 
them  such  a  squeeze  as  they  will  not  recover  this 
winter ! "  Antagonistic  in  their  professional  views, 
it  is  said  that  Stanhope  and  Norton  were  never 
known  to  agree  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  but  were 
never  known  to  differ  out  of  one ;  and  their  friend- 
ship, which  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
Stanhope,  was  destined  to  find  its  sequel  in  a 
younger  generation. 

The  value  of  the  Lawyer's  friendship  in  the 
case  of  Alexander  Wedderburn,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough,  cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  it  found  amongst  the  old  MSS.  from 
Horsforth  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  fact  of  which  the  bio- 
graphers of  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  ignorant. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  how  Wedderburn, 
when  a  youth  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  in  1757,  boldly 
attacked  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr  Lockhart, 
afterwards  Lord  Covington,  in  a  speech  so  violent 
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that  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  being 
forced  to  apologise  or  to  suffer  deprivation.  He 
thereupon  stripped  off  his  gown  and  casting 
it  from  him,  announced  dramatically  to  the 
assembled  Judges — "  My  Lords,  I  neither  retract 
nor  apologise,  but  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
deprivation,  here  is  my  gown,  and  I  will  never 
wear  it  more."  He  then  turned  his  back  on  the 
astonished  Judges,  and  leaving  the  Court,  which 
he  never  again  entered,  that  same  night  took  his 
departure  for  London. 

Arriving  in  England  thus  under  a  stigma,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a  moderate  practice, 
until  in  1763,  through  his  political  manoeuvres,  he 
procured  a  silk  gown.  Just  at  that  juncture, 
Fletcher  Norton  quitted  the  Northern  Circuit  on 
his  promotion  to  be  Attorney- General  and  thus 
left  a  lot  of  business  which,  according  to  precedent, 
should  have  devolved  to  his  juniors  who  had  been 
long  eagerly  awaiting  it.  Great  was  the  horror  of 
the  entire  profession  on  hearing  that  Wedderburn 
proposed  to  outrage  all  legal  etiquette  by  going  on 
the  Northern  Circuit  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
taking  the  lead.  As  a  barrister  was  only  entitled 
to  change  his  Circuit  once,  and  this,  if  attempted 
at  all,  only  while  he  was  still  "  clothed  in  stuff," 
the  penalty  for  such  a  delinquency  was  severe, 
the  culprit  was  excluded  from  the  mess  bar  and 
sent  to  Coventry  by  his  colleagues. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Circuit  was  immediately  called,  when  it  was  moved 
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that  if  Wedderburn  persisted  in  his  intention,  no 
member  of  it  should  hold  a  brief  with  the  inter- 
loper.1 If  this  resolution  had  been  carried, 
Wedderburn's  career  was  practically  at  an  end. 
He  must  have  packed  up  his  gown  and  returned 
to  London  with  a  fresh  ignominy  attached  to  his 
name.  Lord  Campbell  relates  that  he  was  saved 
from  this  fate  by  one  dissentient,  Wallace,  after- 
wards Attorney-General,2  who,  Wraxall  states, 
"  was  a  coarse  man  with  a  provincial  dialect," 
while  "  Wedderburn  was  charming ;  but  then  he 
was  all  over  affection  and  had  beautiful  eyes." 
The  fact  is,  that  not  only  was  Wallace  influenced 
in  this  step  by  his  great  friend  Lawyer  Stanhope, 
but  the  latter,  recognising  that  a  future  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliance  was  trembling  in  the  balance, 
exerted  all  his  powerful  influence  to  spare  the 
attractive  young  Scottish  advocate  from  the  fate 
he  had  invoked.  "  I  challenged  two  of  the  Senior 
Council  and  then  there  was  an  end  of  it,"  3  Wedder- 
burn is  reported  to  have  stated.  Those  two  were 
undoubtedly  Stanhope  and  Wallace,  before  whose 
friendly  response  to  his  appeal  the  antagonism  of 
the  majority  was  of  little  avail.  Wedderburn's 
connection  with  the  Northern  Circuit  was  short- 
lived and  unsuccessful,  but  he  vacated  it  with  a 
lively  gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  befriended  him 

1  Lives   of  the   Chancellors,   by    Lord    Campbell,   1847,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  62. 

2  James  Wallace,  M.P.  for   Horsham  and  afterwards  Attorney- 
General. 

3  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  Vol.  ii.  p.  62,  footnote. 
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when  in  dire  need,  and  who  had  done  so  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  anger  of  the  entire  faculty. 

But  if  John  of  Horsforth  could  claim  an  abid- 
ing link  between  himself  and  two  colleagues  so  at 
variance  with  his  own  disposition  as  were  Norton 
and  Wedderburn,  much  closer  was  the  tie  which 
united  him  to  a  man  who,  true  to  the  traditions  of 
his  race,  bore  a  strange  similarity  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  V 

JOHN    OF    CANNON    HALL 

MANY  miles  distant  by  road  from  Hors- 
forth  lay  that  other  Yorkshire  house, 
between  which  and  the  house  of  her 
marriage  Ann   Stanhope  formed   the 
connecting  link,  and  where  had  grown  to  manhood 
that  other  Yorkshire  Squire,  John  of  Cannon  Hall. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  two  elder  sisters,  it  is 
apparent  that  John  Spencer  absented  himself  for 
longer  intervals   from  the  old    home.     It  is  true 
that  Almary  still    remained    unmarried,   and    that 
when    Christiana    and    Ann    respectively    became 
"  Sister  Shuttleworth  "  and  "  Sister  Stanhope,"  she 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  "Sister  Spencer," 
and  ruled  her  father's  establishment ;  yet,  with  that 
dwindling  of  the  family  party,  the  old  house  must 
have    become    strangely   silent,    for    the    younger 
sons  were  now  permanently  settled  in  professions 
which    kept    them    distant    from    Yorkshire,    and 
Jack  Spencer  therefore  devoted  himself  to  reading 
strenuously  for  the  Bar. 

Consequently,  William  Spencer  likewise  made 
more  frequent  journeys  to  town  to  see  his  sons ; 
and  Almary,  unable  to  bear  the  loneliness,  often 
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stayed  with  her  Sister  Stanhope  in  Leeds,  whence 
she  could  still  keep  a  housewifely  supervision  over 
the  household  at  Cannon  Hall.  The  year  after 
her  sister's  marriage  we  find  her  writing  thence  to 
her  father  in  London  : — 

Alicia  Maria  Spencer  to  William  Spencer, 

LEEDS,  Febry  2ist  1749. 

HONRD  SIR, 

I  thought  myself  greatly  oblig'd  to 
you  for  your  Favour  from  Stamford,  and  was 
sorry  you  was  so  unlucky  as  not  to  meet  with  a 
place  in  a  Coach  or  Chaise.  Jhn  Beet  reced  your 
Lre  yesterday,  wch  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear 
you  had  a  good  Journey  to  Town  and  was  so 
well  after  it. 

I  took  a  ride  over  to  Canon  Hall  Monday 
Morn,  where  I  found  all  in  good  order.  The 
Cook  has  brew'd  a  Pipe  &  Hogshead  of  strong 
Beer,  after  Mrs  Hall's  Method,  wch  I  hope  will 
prove  good,  as  it's  Work'd  extreamly  well.  I 
have  prevail'd  on  Sally  to  continue  a  Yr  longer, 
by  indulgg  her  in  ye  assistance  of  ye  Girl  to  Milk, 
therefore  gave  her  a  Godspenny  to  engage  her 
for  that  time,  as  she's  of  so  fickle  a  temper,  least 
she  should  alter  her  mind. 

I  fancy  you'l  be  acquainted  before  this  reaches 
you  of  ye  death  of  poor  Mr  Neville,1  who  dyed 
on  Monday  last,  but  according  to  his  orders  he's 

1  The  Rev.  Cavendish  Nevile  of  Chevet,  Yorkshire,  who  died 
Feb.  1 8th,  aged  68  years,  without  issue,  when  Chevet  passed  by 
entail  to  his  relation  Mrs  Pilkington  (nte  Anne  Nevile),  who  sold  it 
to  her  brother-in-law,  Sir  Lionel  Pilkington,  5th  Bt. 

With  regard  to  this  lady,  John  Spencer,  father  to  William  Spencer, 
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to  be  bury'd  in  a  private  manner  at  Norton,  'tis 
said  he  has  left  Mrs  Nevile  all  in  his  power, 
therefore  she  continues  at  Chevet. 

I  have  used  abl  half  ye  Shrub  and  Orange  wine  I 
made,  therefore  wou'd  not  have  above  half  in  Chest, 
nor  any  unless  they're  as  cheap  &  good  as  last  year. 

I  hope  yr  stay  in  Town  will  be  very  short, 
therefore  must  now  beg  leave  to  trouble  you 
with  my  Market25'  Please  bring  down  with  you 
4lb  Chocolate,  lib  fine  Green  tea,  wch  I  wou'd 
have  wrapt  in  Sheet  Lead,  instead  of  being  put 
in  a  Canister,  as  I've  so  many  by  me  ;  2\b  comon 
Green,  ilb  Bohea  &  a  Bottle  of  Oyl. 

As  to  Jacket,  beg  you'l  take  my  Bros  opinion, 
as  I  don't  know  anybody's  taste  in  dress  I 
admire  more.  My  old  Jacket  is  unfitt  in  some 
respects,  therfore  in  one  of  ye  Pockets  there's 
an  exact  measure.  I  think  Paulin's  Warehouse 
ye  genteelest,  if  you  approve  it,  preferable  to 
any  other.  As  to  ye  Colour,  I  would  have  it  a 
fashionable  Brown,  as  also  a  Camblet  wth  a  Sattin 
Vest,  if  more  wore  than  white  Holland,  ye  Colour 
of  ye  Sattin  to  be  agreeable  to  ye  Camblet.  If 
you  shou'd  buy  a  Sattin,  I  wou'd  have  it  with 
embroidered  Loops  in  a  Slight  Maner;  either 
Gold  or  Silver ;  if  Equally  wore,  I  shou'd  prefer 
Gold  on  Ace1  of  the  Wear.  If  white  Vests  are 
more  wore,  shd  chuse  a  slight  Triming  on  my 

appears  to  have  been  party  to  a  curious  wager.     A  note  of  hand,  still 
extant,  runs  as  follows  : — 

Reced.  September  ye  loth,  1733,  of  Mr  Spencer  five  Guineas  in 
Consideration  whereof  I  promise  to  pay  unto  ye  said  Mr  Spencer 
Two  Hundred  Guineas  when  I  am  married  to  Miss  Anne  Nevill. 

Witness  my  Hand —  (Signed)        PHILIP  BYERLEY. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Spencer  never  won  his  two  hundred  guineas 
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Jacket.  Please  buy  me  six  yards  and  a  Qr  of 
Camblet  for  ye  Peticoat,  wch  I  shall  chuse  to 
make  up  myself. 

If  I  shou'd  not  have  determin'd  anything  abr 
this  Habit  agreeable  to  yr  Fancy  or  ye  Fashion, 
may  alter  it  in  wchever  respect  you  think  proper. 
I  only  object  to  a  Pink  Sattin  Vest  as  ye  Beauty 
is  so  soon  gone.  The  enclosed  Tape  is  ye  exact 
width  of  my  Head,  wch  is  ye  Measure  yn  must  go 
by  in  buyg  me  a  fashionable  black  silk  Cap. 

I'me  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  but 
must  say  I  don't  know  so  good  a  Marketman. 

I  am,  with  proper  Comp'  to  Yourself  and  Brors 

Hond  Sir 
Yr  ml  Dutifull  Daure 

A.  M.  SPENCER. 

Now  although  a  sop  is  diplomatically  presented 
to  William  Spencer  in  the  final  compliment  upon 
his  marketing,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  enlist  in  her  service  the  superfine 
taste  of  Bror  Jack.  The  three  sisters  believed, 
and  perhaps  rightly,  that  no  one  had  so  excellent  a 
judgment  or  was  so  perfect  a  connoisseur  in  all 
matters  of  elegance  as  was  John  Spencer.  The 
romantic  affection  with  which  they  regarded  him 
found  expression  in  the  delicate  flattery  wherein 
they  referred  for  his  decision  all  questions  of 
moment  to  themselves,  including  the  important 
replenishing  of  their  wardrobe.  Nor  was  their 
father  likely  to  resent  an  appreciation  which  he 
shared,  for  the  years  served  only  to  cement  the 
affection  which  united  him  to  his  eldest  son. 
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One  great  bond  of  union  between  the  older  man 
and  the  younger  was  the  passion  of  both  for  sport. 
William  Spencer  is  said  to  have  kept  the  finest 
pack  of  hounds  in  the  county,  and  his  letters  are 
full  of  references  to  his  kennels  and  his  runs,  which 
latter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  lacking  in  incident. 
In  January  1747  he  writes  to  Jack  : — 

I  forgot  to  mention  some  adventures  of  our 
Hunt,  viz,  that  G.  Walker,  riding  thro'  a  Wood, 
his  Horse  left  him  hanging  betwixt  two  boughs 
— most  curious.  And  there  he  remained  for 
some  time,  like  ye  Biblical  Absolum,  till  he 
dropt  down,  not  Hurt  Mr  Bosville's  Horse 
ran  away  with  him  into  a  deep  Pond  near  Flash 
House,  and  there  threw  him  ;  he  was  thoroughly 
wett  to  the  skin  ;  and  Mr  Beaumont  and  a  Friend 
each  gott  a  Fall  but  not  Hurt. 

Ample  adventures,  it  would  seem  for  one  run, 
even  in  those  days  of  bold  huntsmen  and  hard 
riding.  In  another  letter,  which  bears  date  1754, 
he  remarks  to  his  son  : — 

The  Beagles  you  mention  were  brought  here 
last  night  by  a  person  going  from  Wakefield  to 
Peniston,  who  had  for  his  trouble  one  shilling. 
...  I  am  glad  you  dined  with  Mr  Bosvile  and 
Mr  Rich.  Pray  you,  had  you  any  Discourse 
with  them  about  ye  Hounds,  etc  ?  Robin,  the 
Huntsman,  says  ye  Hounds,  he  hears,  have 
worried  100  Sheep  since  Xmas ;  that  Echo  is  at 
last  hanged.  He  commends  ye  situation  of  ye 
Dog  Kennel,  and  I  think  expects  you  to  employ 
him.  If  you  shd  think  that  Kennel  would  please 
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you  pray  speak  Mr  Bosvile  while  you  are  in 
town.  Robin  says  all  the  Hounds  are  hang'd  or 
given  away,  so  that  Hunt  is  at  an  end. 

This  probably  refers  to  Mr  Bosville's  hounds,  and 
is  connected  with  the  establishing  by  John  Spencer 
of  some  famous  kennels  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about 
a  mile  from  Cannon  Hall,  which  bears  to  this 
day  the  name  of  Dog  Kennel  Bar,  in  ghostly 
remembrance  of  the  merry  hunt  once  established 
there.  Long  since  has  vanished  all  trace  of  the 
bold  huntsmen  who  once  frequented  it,  or  of  the 
hounds  who,  in  turn,  shared  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors and  were  "hanged  or  given  away";  but 
their  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  old  lists  kept 
of  the  Kennels,  in  which  are  entered  the  name, 
pedigree  and  fate  of  each  dog,  and  in  which,  alas ! 
it  appears  that  the  number  annually  ordered  for 
execution,  either  on  the  plea  of  having  worried 
sheep  or  in  dread  of  madness,  is  extraordinary. 

One  unfortunate  hound,  indeed,  underwent  the 
fearful  ordeal  of  being  hanged  twice  over  and  then 
cast  for  dead  into  a  pit,  whence  he  was  rescued 
alive  twelve  weeks  and  five  days  later.  Almary, 
writing  to  her  brother  on  February  yth,  1755, 
relates — "  Mr  Green  thinkg,  as  he  told  you  before, 
y*  he  heard  a  Dog  cry  in  ye  Pit,  took  Mr  Radcliffe 
wth  him  yesterday  to  ye  same  Pit,  into  wch  they  let 
a  Colier  &  ye  Huntsman  down,  &  brl  out  Rover 
who  had  liv'd  upwards  of  three  Months  on  Dogs  & 
Cats  yl  had  been  thrown  in  there.  The  Dog  is  very 
lean,  otherways  well  enough."  The  weather  at  the 
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time  was  bitterly  cold,  for  she  adds — "  We  have 
here  a  very  sharp  Frost,  more  severe  every  night 
yn  other,  but  no  Snow."  The  sequel  to  this  tale 
is  curious,  for  in  a  later  generation  it  struck  some 
inquiring  mind  that  the  place  in  which  Rover 
languished,  in  a  field  still  known  as  "  Dog-pit 
Close,"  must  have  been  the  boring  for  a  disused  or 
unexploited  coal-pit.  Upon  examination,  a  rich  vein 
of  coal  was  there  discovered;  and  to-day  in  the  place 
of  honour  among  the  pictures  of  bygone  Spencers, 
hangs  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  hound,  who,  with 
silken  coat  and  large  benevolent  eyes,  looks  out 
benignly  on  the  family  who  used  him  but  ill,  and  to 
whom  he  brought  an  appreciable  accession  of  wealth.1 
Other  causes  besides  hanging,  however,  in  those 
days  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  mortality  in 
the  kennels,  for  at  that  date  when  lavish  bleeding 
was  considered  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  who  had  indulged  too  freely  in  the  pleasures 

1  On  a  milestone  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  the  artist  has  recorded 
the  dog's  strange  history  thus  : — 

ROVER. 

"A  hound,  the  property   of  John  Spencer  Esqre    in  the  year 
1753,  being  very  mangy  and  suspected  of  madness,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  gallows,  when  on  the  I5th  day  of  August  he  was 
hanged  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  Thomas  Beet,  the 
huntsman.     Being  let  down,  and   some  small  symptoms  of  life 
appearing,  he  was  tucked  up  for  the  space  of  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  thrown  into  a  coal-pit  thirty  yards  deep  from  which 
he  was  extricated  the  i3th  day  of  November  by  Thomas  Beet, 
alive  and  in  perfect  health.     He  was  twelve  weeks  and  five  days 
in  the  coal-pit.     George  Fleming  pinxit  1750." 
It  is  curious  that  in  recent  years  a  dog  lived  for  an  almost  equal 
space  of  time  in  a  disused  quarry  into  which  he  had  fallen  by 
accident,  and  been  unable  to  extricate  himself.     There  was  water  in 
this  quarry,  but  apparently  no  other  means  of  sustenance. 
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of  the  table,  the  sober  animals  were  not  exempt 
from  similar  treatment.  "  Stately  and  Maggot  are 
both  dead,"  writes  Beet  casually,  "  but  not  from  any 
disorder — only  ye  blooding.  All  ye  dogs  have  been 
physick'd  and  blooded  in  readyness  to  start  work." 
With  equally  scrupulous  care  the  description  and 
fate  of  the  cocks  used  for  cock-fighting  are  recorded. 
While  each  reference  to  a  prospective  engagement 
is  preceded  reverently  by  the  phrase  "Please  God" 
innumerable  little  rough  note-books  with  faded 
writing  still  relate  how  gallantly  "  A  little  light- 
brd  brass-wing'd  Sooty"  fought  and  conquered  "a 
Ginger-breasted  Red  "  ;  or  "  A  little  copper-wing'd 
Black  Spangle"  was  very  game  but  "went  off  at 
last "  in  its  encounter  with  a  "  Black-breasted  Fiery 
Furnace."  The  price  given  for  well-bred  fowls 
may  be  gathered  from  a  memorandum  in  the  year 
1743,  which  states  how  Mr  Spencer,  on  his  way 
downstairs,  overheard  one  "Frank  Smith"  tell 
"Sir  Windsor"  that  he  would  not  sell  the  "old 
hen"  to  Mr  Spencer  for  ,£100;  while  the  length 
of  the  time  over  which  the  contests  were  some- 
times extended  is  shown  by  a  letter  which  William 
Spencer  wrote  to  his  son  on  May  i3th,  1750  : 

I  have  Your's  of  the  ist  Cur1  before,  which  I 
woud  have  ansd  ere  now,  but  was  abroad,  and  did 
not  return  from  Manchester  Cockings  till  friday 
night ;  I  took  your  Sister  Nancy  there  to  wait  on 
Cousn  Downes,  where  she  will  stay  abl  a  fortnight 
longer.  My  old  friend  Sr  J.  Kaye  had  a  main 
agl  Ld  Strange  13  to  8  main  Battles,  and  they 
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are  agreed  to  fight  for  5  years  more  at  Man- 
chester. I  can't  say  I  ever  saw  more  Gent"  at 
such  a  meeting.  Lawyr  Stanhope,  his  Lady  & 
Family  there.  So  much  for  Cockings. 

Yet,  as  the  years  passed,  never  did  Mr  Spencer 
allow  either  a  love  of  sport  or  a  love  of  ease  to  mili- 
tate against  his  careful  supervision  of  his  children's 
interests.  Despite  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
years,  he  still  journeyed  periodically  to  Hathersage 
to  superintend  the  management  of  his  Derbyshire 
property,  although  his  letters  at  this  date  no  longer 
refer  to  his  coal  mines,  and  although  his  friend  and 
fellow  litigant  of  former  days,  Mr  Robert  Coke  of 
Longford,  died  in  1750.  The  latter  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  possession  of  that  estate  by  his  nephew 
Mr  Wenman  Roberts,1  who  had  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  his  deceased  uncle,  and  who,  in 
1754,  was  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir,2  an  event  on  which  the  Squire  of  Hathersage 
appears  politely  to  have  offered  his  neighbourly 
congratulations.  In  a  letter  in  which  Mr  Spencer 
later  conveys  this  happy  intelligence  to  his  son,  he 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Coke's  uncle,  Lord 
Leicester,  the  Postmaster-General,3  "  is,  I  hear, 

1  Son  of  Major  Roberts,  who  married  Anne,  sister  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Leicester,  1715.     Major  Roberts  was  the  son  of  Gabriel  Roberts, 
Esq.,  of  Soho  Square,  and  grandson  of  Gabriel  Roberts,  Governor 
of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras. 

2  Thomas  William  Coke,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the 
second  creation,  1754-1842. 

3  Thomas  Coke,  first  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  first  creation,  1697- 
1759.     In  1733  he  was  made  Postmaster-General  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hon.  Edward  Carteret. 
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building  a  very  large  dwelling  in  ye  County  of 
Norfolk,  wch  was  threatened  to  have  been  burnt 
down  last  year,"  and  the  explanation  of  this  remark 
is  apparently  to  be  found  in  a  notice  enclosed  in 
the  same  letter,  which  John  is  directed  to  show  his 
sisters,  "  for  their  diversion." 


GENERAL  POST  OFFICE, 
Oct.  1 8 AS,  1753- 

WHEREAS  an  anonymous  letter  has  been  sent  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
his  Majesty's  Postmaster-General,  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

MY  LORD, 

I  find  that  it  was  by  your  orders  that 
Mr  Stockdale  was  hung  in  chains ;  now  if  you 
don't  order  him  to  be  taken  down,  I  will  sett  fire 
to  your  House  &  Blow  your  Brains  out  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

Thursday,  Oct.  \\th,  1753. 
To  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  Holkham,  Norfolk. 

THIS  is  to  offer  a  REWARD  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  to  any  who  shall  or  may  make  DIS- 
COVERY of  the  PARTY  or  PARTIES  concerned 
in  writing  or  sending  the  above  said  Letter,  so  that 
he,  she  or  they  be  convicted  thereof;  together  with 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Pardon  for  any  Accom- 
plice who  shall  make  discovery  of  the  same. 
By  Command  of  the  Post  Master  General. 

GEORGE  SHELROCK,  Sec. 
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Whether  it  was  on  this  same  expedition  to 
Hathersage  that  William  Spencer  contracted  a 
chill  does  not  appear,  but  from  that  time  onward 
the  allusions  to  his  health  show  that  it  steadily  de- 
clined, till,  in  1756,  he  closed  for  ever  his  accounts 
of  sport  and  of  work,  and  yielded  up  his  kindly  soul 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  On  February 
7th  his  funeral  procession  set  out  from  Cannon 
Hall,  consisting  of  his  six  children,  twelve  bearers 
and  a  large  company  of  other  county  gentlemen,  of 
whom  the  list  is  still  extant,  and  who  assembled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  friendly  neighbour 
and  honourable  man.  The  room  from  which  the 
body  was  borne  had  been  hung  with  black,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  a  black  velvet  pall, 
with  the  escutcheon  of  the  Spencers,  covered  the 
coffin ;  and  as  it  journeyed  through  the  cold 
February  afternoon,  sixty-eight  torches,  one  for 
each  year  which  the  deceased  had  lived,  were 
carried  before  and  after  it  down  the  wind-swept 
park  to  the  doors  of  the  black-draped  church. 
Even  Christiana,  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters, 
must  have  held  that  the  funeral  was  "very  hand- 
some," for  the  twelve  pall-bearers  had  "  scarves 
and  biskits,"  and  the  whole  company,  including  the 
household,  Benjamin  Button  and  the  huntsmen, 
were  furnished  with  black  gloves. 

Now  the  estate  of  Cannon  Hall,  William 
Spencer  bequeathed  to  his  beloved  son  John,  with 
the  proud  boast  that  "  I  have  left  nothing  for  my 
son  to  do  to  it."  The  estate  of  Hathersage  was  to 
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devolve  in  due  course  to  Ashton  Shuttleworth, 
the  eldest  son  of  Christiana.  A  legend  runs  that 
William  Spencer  gave  to  his  eldest  daughter  her 
choice  between  being  placed  upon  the  entail  of 
Cannon  Hall  or  that  of  Hathersage,  one  of  which 
he  desired,  failing  heirs  male,  to  leave  to  her 
descendants  and  one  to  those  of  her  sister  Ann. 
As  Hathersage  was  reputed  to  be  rich  in  iron  ore, 
Christiana  chose  the  latter — a  bad  choice,  as  it 
eventually  proved,  for  coal  was  found  at  Cannon 
Hall  and  iron  was  never  found  at  Hathersage. 
The  story  is  probably  apocryphal,  for  the  dis- 
position of  Hathersage  appears  to  have  been  previ- 
ously decided  by  the  terms  of  William  Spencer's 
marriage  settlement  with  the  heiress  of  that  place  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  was  evidently  with 
great  reluctance  that  John  Spencer  entered  upon 
his  present  inheritance.  At  his  favourite  Tom's 
Coffee  House  he  spent  the  first  weeks  of  mourning 
for  his  father,  whence  he  forwarded  rings  in 
memory  of  that  parent  to  the  innumerable  con- 
nections of  his  family,  receiving  in  reply  effusive 
thanks,  condolences  upon  his  loss,  oddly  mingled 
with  congratulations  upon  his  large  fortune,  and 
not  a  few  hints  of  the  fact  that  pecuniary  assistance 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  writers.  His 
sisters,  nevertheless,  speedily  impressed  upon  him 
the  knowledge  that  his  position  as  a  county  gentle- 
man was  no  sinecure.  Almary,  the  year  of  her 
father's  death,  had  married  Mr  Greame  of  Sewerby, 
therefore  Ann  Stanhope,  being  alone  resident  at  a 
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convenient  distance  from   Cannon   Hall,  took  the 
new  squire  more  particularly  under  her  care. 

Ann  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

(Undated) 

DR  BROR, 

I  intended  to  have  took  a  ride  to 
Cannon  Hall  yesterday  to  have  spoke  abl  yr  Beds, 
to  have  'em  put  up  at  as  easy  an  espence  as 
Possible,  to  be  in  some  Measure  suitable  to 
ye  rest  of  yr  House.  You  may  depend  on  me 
not  being  extravagant,  but  I  see  no  reason  in 
ye  World  why  you  shd  not  spend  your  Fortune 
in  every  respect  as  you  like ;  I  am  sure  my  dead 
Father  thought  you  richly  deserv'd  every  shilling 
he  left  you,  &  I  much  fear  you'll  never  have  a 
successor  will  equall  you  in  Taste  &  Judgment. 
Pray  God  send  you  Health  long  to  enjoy  it,  for 
it  is  a  most  delightful  Place  now,  and  I  hope  if 
ye  Servants  prove  to  your  Satisfaction,  you  will 
be  very  happy. 

Your  new  Cook  told  me  she  expected  to  dine 
in  ye  Housekeeper's  Room,  as  it  was  always  ye 
Custom  where  there  was  a  second  Table  for  ye 
Cook  to  dine  at  it,  and  wch  she  did  in  her  last 
Place.  I  sd  I  cou'd  give  her  no  Answer  as  to 
that  Particular  till  you  came  down.  Also  ye 
Maids  all  lay*  together  in  one  room  she  seemed 
to  object  to,  and  that  she  thought  ye  House- 
keeper &  she  ought  to  have  a  Room  to  them- 
selves. I  told  her  that  also  must  be  determined 
when  you  came  down. 

Old  Mrs  Greame  of  York  is  dead.     I  put  on 
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mourng  for  3  weeks  to  compliment  my  Bros  and 
Sisters. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged,  dr  Bror,  if  you  will 
give  me  yr  Fancy  in  a  Genteel  Riding  Habit. 
I  wd  chuse  it  of  Superfine  Cloth  to  be  quite  plain. 
I  don't  know  ye  number  of  yards  I  shll  take, 
but  if  you  will  please  to  give  me  yr  Fancy  in  ye 
Colour,  your  Taylor  will  know  that,  &  desire  he 
will  send  plain  trimng  with  it  to  suit  ye  Colour. 
I  think  Trimd  Habits  looks  rather  Tawdry,  but 
wd  chuse  mine  Good  &  Genteel,  and  I'm  certain 
good  Taste  is  to  have  things  so. 

I  wish  I  had  sent  you  a  Habit  to  have  it  made 
up  in  London,  but  as  I  forgot  that,  you  may 
acquaint  Mr  Taylor  I  am  not  either  very  Bulky, 
nor  very  Fatt,  but  he  must  send  as  much  down 
as  will  make  ye  Jackett,  Waistcoat  &  Petticoat, 
and  if  you  please  at  ye  same  time  to  send  me  a 
Japann'd  writing  Box,  and  a  Genteel  Chip  Hatt, 
fashionably  trimm'd  for  Sumr  wear.  I  wish  you 
wou'd  be  so  good  as  to  send  ye  things  down  as 
soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  as  I  much  want  a 
Riding  Dress. 

Beau  is  very  well,  but  very  unlucky.  He 
runs  away  with  everything  he  can  lay  hands  on ; 
I  was  working  a  beautifull  Apron,  &  he  has  tore 
it  all  to  pieces,  and  steals  things  out  of  my  work 
Baskett,  and  I  believe  I  must  be  forced  to  send 
him  to  Cannon  Hall. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

I  hope  you  will  like  yr  new  Housekeeper  as 
she  seems  a  very  good-natured  sensible  woman 
&  very  active.  On  Tuesday  there  came  from 
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London,  i  Doz.  of  prodigious  fine  Hens,  wch  have 
ordered  them  to  take  proper  care  on.  .  .  . 
There's  much  wanted  a  large  China  Teapot  &  a 
couple  of  Basons  &  three  lamps  for  your  pas- 
sages, &  2\b  of  Macaroni.  ...  I  reced  my 
Habit  last  night,  wch  I  think  a  most  Genteel 
coulour,  &  a  very  fine  Cloth  ;  it  will  make  a  very 
smart  Riding  Dress,  am  much  oblig'd  to  you  for 
yr  Trouble  you  have  had  ab*  it,  I've  not  got  my 
Hatt,  but  shall  send  abl  it  agn  to-morrow,  am 
surpris'd  it  did  not  come  at  ye  same  time,  as  you 
mention'd  it  was  order'd  so.  ... 

I  told  yr  Cook  your  Objection  of  not  chusing 
her  to  Dine  in  yr  Housekeeper's  Room.  Your 
Housekeeper  has  a  very  great  objection  in  Layg 
wth  ye  other  Maids,  as  she  says  it  will  make 
them  so  familiar,  she  can't  have  proper  Coinand 
over  them.  .  .  . 

Mr  Harvey  went  thro'  Barnsley  last  week  with 
his  new  married  Lady.  I  hope  so  many  of  the 
Bachelors  Marryg  will  make  you  think  more 
favourably  of  ye  State,  &  that  you  will  bring  me 
an  agreeable  Sisr  to  C.  Hall,  I  shd  rejoice  att  it  if 
you  can  ever  meet  with  one  who  merits  so  Good 
a  Man. 

The  cautious  qualification  expressed  by  Ann  in 
apprising  her  brother's  chances  of  happiness — "if 
ye  servants  prove  to  your  satisfaction  " — has  in  it  a 
ring  of  premonition.  "All  I  require,"  remonstrates 
John  with  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  male  in 
regard  to  domestic  tangles,  "is  a  Cook  who  can 
serve  meat  in  a  genteel  manner ! "  Most  of  the 
old  servants  with  their  strangely  appropriate  names 
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were  retained  by  the  young  Squire ;  but,  as  has 
been  seen,  new  ones  with  new  notions  had  been 
introduced,  and  John  Spencer,  who  saw  no  reason 
why  the  time-honoured  custom  of  the  maids — the 
housekeeper,  and  the  cook  all  "layg  together  in 
one  Room " — should  be  altered,  wrote  firmly,  if 
sarcastically,  on  this  point.  "With  respect  to  my 
grand  Servants,  I  shall  insist  upon  the  House- 
keeper sleeping  in  the  same  Chamber  with  the 
other  Servants,  &  by  that  means  she  will  have  a 
proper  Awe  &  Command  over  them," — a  precisely 
opposite  view  to  that  expressed  by  the  house- 
keeper. But  Ann,  who  always  quaintly  refers  to 
John's  household  as  his  "ffamily,"  soon  justifies 
her  insight  into  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  : 
"  There  have,"  she  hints  darkly,  ere  long,  "  been 
very  great  Animosities  and  Uneasinesses  in  your 
ffamily  since  you  left  it,  a  particular  Acct  of  wch 
you  wou'd  have  from  Mr  Button ! "  Later  she 
writes  : — 

I've  reced  my  Hatt,  wch  is  a  very  Genteel 
handsome  one,  indeed,  but  was  carelessly  Pack'd 
in  an  Old  Hatt  Box,  that  had  been  sow'd  half 
round,  wch  reed  so  much  Dust  that  it  was  half 
Inch  Cover'd  wth  Dust,  wch  has  given  it  a  very 
great  Soil ;  however,  I  am  not  ye  less  oblig'd  to 
you  for  your  trouble  &  fancy.  My  Habit  Cloth 
I  like  extremely.  ...  I  am  sorry  you  had  any 
uneasiness  about  ye  seal  of  my  Letter,  indeed  it 
was  my  own  Careless  doing,  havg  left  my  Seal 
at  Darfield,  I  cd  not  get  one  at  Canon  Hall, 
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therefore  either  seal'd  it  wth  my  Thumb,  or  my 
Thimble,  I've  forgot  wch.  I  never  gave  it  a 
Thought  as  I  was  so  hurried  at  ye  time  of  my 
writg.  Am  sorry  it  shou'd  have  given  you  any 
uneasiness.  I  am  vastly  glad  to  hear  you  pro- 
pose comg  down  so  soon,  as  I  hope  you  will 
make  your  ffamily  more  happy,  as  I  find  there 
is  not  a  proper  understanding  betwixt  Ben 
Button  &  Wm.  Marsh.  I  am  glad  you  think 
of  brings  Watt1  down  with  you,  I  hope  it  will 
make  your  Journy  more  Agreeable,  as  he  is 
generally  entertaing.  I  long  to  see  you  both. 
.  .  .  Neighbour  Phypps  2  is  come  down,  but  I've 
not  seen  him.  I've  been  inform'd  yr  Tenants 
were  vastly  pleas'd  on  ye  Rent  Day,  they  had 
so  handsome  a  Dinner,  &  excessively  well 
Dress'd,  indeed  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  happy - 
in  Maid  Servants. 

John  restored  to  his  "ffamily"  soon  proved 
himself  a  typical  Squire  of  the  olden  school.  His 
great-nephew,  writing  half-a-century  later,  has  left 
a  description  of  him  which  is  probably  a  very  just 
portrait : — 

John  Spencer  of  Cannon  Hall  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  last  of  a  generation  that 
is  now  (1835)  passed  away — the  old  English 
country  Squire.  In  the  county  of  Yorkshire 
I  never  heard  him  spoken  of  by  high  or  low 
save  as  Squire  Spencer.  He  was  respected, 
feared,  and  trusted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Yet 

1  Her  son,  Walter  Stanhope. 

2  The  Rev.  Samuel  Phipps,  see  p.  141. 
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he  did  not  resemble  the  Squire  Westerns  of 
former  days ;  he  was  the  living  embodiment  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  bereft  of  a  few  of  the 
eccentricities  which  marked  the  old  Knight. 
Like  Sir  Roger,  he  was  a  decided  old  bachelor, 
though  no  cruel  widow,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  celibacy. 
He  was  as  devoted  a  sportsman  as  the  Knight 
himself,  and,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  kept 
a  first-rate  pack  of  fox-hounds,  the  ancestors  of 
those  afterwards  celebrated  as  Lord  Darlington's 
hounds.  He  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  fond 
of  horses,  and  had  one  of  the  finest  breeds  in 
England.  He  was  the  envy  of  all  the  sports- 
men of  his  day.1 

Indeed,  John  Spencer  owned  some  remarkable 
horses,  and  one  mare,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Yorkshire,  produced  him  ten  colt  foals,  two  of 
which  were  sold  to  kings.  One  was  bought  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  one,  which  John  Spencer 
valued  more  than  all  his  possessions,  was  secured 
by  George  III.  in  the  following  manner. 

It  happened  that  the  King  enquired  once  of  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  Court  where  he  could 
get  a  first-rate  Yorkshire  hunter.  "  I  know  of  but 
one,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and  that  belongs  to  a 
friend  of  mine ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  sell  it." 

George  III.,  however,  with  his  usual  pertinacity, 
would  not  rest  till  he  had  ascertained  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  whereupon  he  wrote  personally 

1  From  the  MS.  of  John  Spencer-Stanhope. 
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to  Mr  Spencer  to  ask  if  it  could  be  bought  for  the 
Royal  Stables.  This  Mr  Spencer,  the  descendant 
of  Loyalists,  considered  a  command.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  sell  his  horse,  and  that  he 
had  already  refused  ^170  for  it,  but  that  it  was 
at  his  Majesty's  service.  Accordingly,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  stable  establishment  at  Cannon 
Hall,  two  royal  grooms  arrived  there  one  day  and 
announced  that  they  had  come  from  his  Majesty 
King  George,  to  whom  Mr  Spencer  had  sold  his 
horse  Regulus.  The  Yorkshire  grooms  refused  to 
believe  them,  declaring  that  Mr  Spencer  would 
as  soon  have  sold  Cannon  Hall  itself  as  his 
favourite  horse,  but  they  found  the  statement  to 
be  true.  Regulus  departed  to  his  royal  quarters, 
and  the  King  sent  Mr  Spencer  an  order  for  ^170, 
— adding  nothing  to  the  amount  which  his  loyal 
subject  had  previously  refused  to  accept  for  his 
treasured  possession. 

Mr  Edmunds  of  Worsbro', l  who  lived  till  his 
90th  year,  used  long  to  describe  the  famous  runs 
which,  as  a  youth,  he  had  had  with  Squire  Spencer, 
and  always  declared  that  no  hounds  of  a  later  day 
were  to  be  compared  with  those  bred  by  the  old 
Squire.  He  used  to  tell  how  Beet,  the  huntsman, 
who,  mounted  on  a  very  powerful  but  not  very  fast 
horse,  would  jump  the  most  tremendous  fences, 
delighted  in  turning  to  those  who  hesitated  to 
follow  him,  with  a  wink  and  the  remark — "  One 

1  Francis  Offley  Edmunds,  Esq.  of  Worsbro'  Hall,  J.P.  Born 
1736;  died  1825. 
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moust  mak'  a  bit  of  a  lep  now  and  agaen ! " 
"  And,"  Mr  Edmunds  used  proudly  to  conclude 
his  story,  "somehow  or  other  I  always  contrived 
to  stick  pretty  close  to  him  ! " 

It  was  after  one  of  these  famous  runs  that  Mr 
Edmunds  went  to  Cannon  Hall,  where  Squire 
Spencer  had  asked  his  friends  of  the  field  back  to 
dine.  Sixty  bottles  of  port  were  drunk,  averaging 
three  a  man,  yet  Sir  John  Kaye  arose,  and  in  a 
somewhat  confused  speech,  complained  that  his 
glass  had  not  "  been  filled  fair."  His  expostulation, 
however,  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the 
fact  that  his  legs  gave  way  under  him,  and  he 
fell  flat  upon  the  floor.  Mr  Spencer  thereupon 
gravely  rang  the  bell,  and  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  directed  two  servants  who  entered  to  carry 
off  the  fallen  orator.  One  by  one  the  guests  suc- 
cumbed in  like  manner,  and  one  by  one  were  they 
respectfully  removed  by  the  waiting  attendants,  to 
be  deposited  upon  a  couch  or  bed  till  they  felt 
capable  of  returning  to  their  respective  homes. 
When  all  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  Squire, 
whose  head  seemed  stronger  than  his  neighbours', 
or  who  was  perhaps  mindful  of  his  early  experience 
at  Winchester,  rang  the  bell  finally  and  directed 
the  servants  to  extinguish  the  lights,  when  ended 
this  festive  evening,  so  typical  of  the  times. 

Indeed,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  to  the 
bold  huntsmen  of  those  days,  who  set  off  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  rode  hard  and  fast,  nor 
spared  themselves  any  measure  of  fatigue  or 
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endurance,  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  the  day 
was  the  carousal  with  which  the  proceedings 
invariably  terminated.  The  conclusion  of  an  old 
hunting  song  at  Cannon  Hall  runs  thus  : — 

Now  to  Badsworth  roast-beef  let  us  Hye, 

There  finish  the  Day  in  Delight ; 
We'll  drink  to  Foxhunters  and  Di, 

And  Fuddle  ourselves  all  the  Night. 

Another  story,  in  a  similar  vein,  related  of  John 
Spencer  must  be  told,  with  the  reservation  that  an 
anecdote  which  resembles  it  has  been  preserved  in 
another  family.  It  is,  however,  well  authenticated, 
so  may  be  given  here. 

John  Spencer  was  driving  home  one  evening 
with  the  parson  after  a  carousal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  which  both  had  indulged  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  As  the  old  coach  rumbled 
heavily  along  the  lonely  Yorkshire  roads,  to  the 
Squire's  confused  brain  there  came  the  alarming 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  accompanying  the  vehicle. 
The  more  he  listened,  the  more  convinced  he 
became  that  the  hoofs  were  following,  not  preceding, 
the  vehicle.  At  last  he  turned  to  his  companion. 

"Parson,"  quoth  he,  "do  you  hear  that  fellow 
pursuing  us  ?  " 

"I  do ! "  responded  the  parson,  with  bated 
breath. 

"  Tis  a  highwayman,"  pronounced  John  Spencer 
with  conviction.  "But /fear  no  man.  Stop  the 
coach,  parson,  and  I  will  give  the  fellow  a  lesson 
he  shall  carry  with  him  to  his  dying  day  !  " 
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Port,  taken  freely,  disposes  a  man  to  be  valiant, 
and  John  Spencer,  despite  the  remonstrances  of 
his  servants,  clambered  out  of  the  door,  and 
stumbled  round  to  the  back  of  the  coach.  There, 
sure  enough,  in  the  dark  he  encountered  a  man,  a 
stout  fellow,  who  set  upon  him  furiously.  The 
two  fought  and  pummelled  each  other,  striking  out 
manfully  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  could  see 
his  antagonist,  until  finally  the  postilions,  who  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  succeeded  in  dragging  off 
John  Spencer,  with  the  assurance  that  his  enemy 
had  fled. 

Bleeding,  but  triumphant,  the  Squire  clambered 
back  into  his  coach,  and  there  met  the  parson, 
equally  dishevelled,  crawling  in  by  the  opposite 
door.  "  How  now,  parson  ?  "  panted  the  exhausted 
Squire  ;  "  were  you,  too,  in  it  with  that  terrible 
scoundrel  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  leave  you  to  be  killed ! "  panted 
the  parson  bravely  ;  and  the  two  heroes,  grasping 
hands,  compared  notes  of  their  bold  exploit  till 
they  arrived  at  Cannon  Hall,  when  they  celebrated 
their  victory  in  yet  another  bottle  of  port. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  John  Spencer 
learnt  from  his  postilions  that  he  and  the  parson, 
having  left  the  coach  by  opposite  doors,  had  met 
in  the  dark  behind  it,  and  fought  each  other  in 
mistake  for  the  highwayman,  who  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  each  ! 

As  might  be  expected,  John  Spencer,  in  common 
with  his  generation,  suffered  tortures  from  gout. 
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A  sympathetic  friend  once  furnished  him  with  a 
prescription  which — so  the  sender  affirms — had 
cured  his  own  father  and  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. This  decoction  was  not  unlike  the  "  dyett 
drinke "  of  Mrs  Spencer.  To  a  given  proportion 
of  the  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  of  senna,  of  "  raisins 
of  the  sun,  stoned  and  sliced,"  of  fennel  seed, 
coriander  seeds,  juniper  berries,  stick  liquorice, 
saffron,  and  innumerable  herbs  whose  names  are 
obsolete,  were  finally  to  be  added — ''four  Gallons 
of  the  best  French  brandy  and  two  bottles  of  Moun- 
tain wine."  The  whole  was  to  be  placed  in  a  stone 
bottle  and  allowed  to  infuse  for  ten  days  before  a 
warm  fire,  "  after  which,"  the  writer  concludes,  "  add 
two  Gallons  more  Brandy  and  two  more  bottles  of 
Mountain  wine,  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  five 
weeks,  then  strain  off  and  take  first  small  doses, 
increasing  as  ye  occasion  requires"  Truly  a  remedy 
on  the  plan  which  recommends  as  a  cure  a  "hair 
of  the  dog  which  bit  you ! " 

John  of  Cannon  Hall,  however,  shared  the 
horror  of  John  of  Horsforth  for  "  Quacking  "  and 
"ye  Physical  Tribe,"  for  he  constantly  warns  his 
sisters  against  their  propensity  to  give  way  to  their 
"  whims  "  or  to  believe  in  every  "  nostrum  "  recom- 
mended by  "some  canting  old  gossip."  Yet  a 
remedy  much  on  the  system  of  that  furnished  by 
his  friend  apparently  found  favour  with  the  Squire, 
for  in  his  pocket-book  is  an  entry,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  brother  Benjamin,  which  records  for 
his  benefit  the  following  : — 
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Mr  Henry  Agard,  Chimist,  in  the  Mint  in 
Southwark  for  the  pills  &  the  Elizar  [Elixir]  of 
the  Gout.  One  pill  at  night  and  30  drops  of 
Elizar  in  some  Ale  in  a  Spoon.  Then  do  drink 
a  Pint  of  Ale  after  it. 

But  John  Spencer,  who,  with  the  brain  of  a 
scholar  and  the  habits  of  a  toper,  presented  the 
anomaly  afforded  by  the  men  of  his  generation, 
was  likewise,  as  his  sisters  had  recognised,  a  man 
of  cultivated  taste  and  sound  judgment.  If  the 
letters  which  have  survived  prove  that  he  was  a 
bold  rider,  a  hard  drinker,  and  violent  of  temper 
and  speech  to  those  who  opposed  him,  so,  too, 
they  prove  that  he  was  open-handed  and  warm- 
hearted, courtly  in  his  manners  to  his  equals, 
fatherly  to  his  dependents,  affectionate  and  liberal 
to  his  relatives  who  adored  him.  A  scholar  of  no 
mean  order,  he  amassed  a  valuable  library ;  and  in 
the  interest  afforded  by  his  books,  his  friends  or 
the  superintendence  of  his  estate,  he  found  ample 
satisfaction  and  contentment.  He  cared  nothing 
for  the  great  world  and  never  meddled  with  affairs 
of  State,  though  these  obviously  occupied  a  con- 
siderable place  in  his  thoughts,  and  his  views 
thereon,  if  liberal,  were  unalterable.  Although  he 
was  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  it  is  said 
that  he  never  practised  ;  yet  he  formed  there  many 
friendships  which  lasted  throughout  his  life ;  and 
being  of  a  peculiarly  sociable  disposition,  he  loved 
to  spend  a  gay  bachelor  existence  in  London, 
whither,  directly  the  frosty  days  precluded  hunting, 
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he  went  regularly  every  winter;  residing  at  the 
fashionable  Coffee  Houses,  where  he  met  his  friends, 
played  cards  and  shared  the  life  of  the  town  in  an 
agreeable  and  yet  creditable  manner. 

A  man  is  usually  popular  who  suggests  a  good- 
humoured  jest  to  his  companions.  On  one  occasion 
John  Spencer  must  have  sent  a  goose-pie  with  some 
anonymous  verses  to  regale  the  frequenters  of  the 
Devil  Club/and  the  following  reply  was  the  result : — 

Quoth  Smith  to  our  Preses,  Here's  a  Pye  for  ye  Ten,  Sir; 

And  a  letter,  quoth  Staples,  a  Goose  Pye  from  Spencer ! 

But  Lo  &  behold  when  the  Letter  was  read 

No  Name  at  the  Bottom,  Nor  Date  at  the  Head. 

Doubts  began  to  arise — which  brought  on  a  Debate, 

And  the  House  it  was  thought,  would  have  sat  very  late, 

When  a  Motion  was  made,  &  approv'd  by  the  Chair 

Which  quickly  determin'd  this  doubtful  Affair, 

'Twas  to  bring  on  their  Merits — When  'twas  voted  Nem.  Con. 

That  they  certainly  came  from  our  Worthy  Friend  John — 

For  the  Pye  was  so  good,  That  it  cou'd  not  be  better 

And  Friendship  appear'd  by  the  Wish  in  the  Letter. 

Then  'twas  quickly  resolv'd,  As  indeed  it  was  meet, 

To  thank  for  the  Verses,  as  well  as  the  Treat ; 

So  we  thank  you  for  both — Staples  bad  me  be  civil— 

But  the  truth  is,  we  all  wish  you  was  at  The  Devil! 

1  The  Devil  Tavern  or  Club  stood  between  Temple  Bar  and  the 
Middle  Temple  gate,  and  had  for  sign  St  Dunstan  pulling  the  Devil's 
nose — hence  its  name.  Even  in  the  time  of  James  I.  it  had  been  a 
house  of  general  resort,  and  became  specially  frequented  by  barris- 
ters and  members  of  the  legal  profession ;  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  a  member  of  the  Club  left  ,£10  to  be  expended  there  in  drink 
by  lawyers  and  physicians.  The  club  was  famed  for  having  been 
the  haunt  of  Mull  Sack  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  famous 
highwayman  who  picked  the  pockets  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  Lord 
Protector,  robbed  the  wife  of  General  Fairfax,  and  finally  robbed 
Charles  II. 
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Nor  did  John  Spencer  lose  sight  of  his  friends 
of  college  days,  and  their  letters  to  him  revert 
pleasantly  to  joint  reminiscences  of  the  past.  One 
of  them,  who  signs  himself  "  Phil  Barton," l  appears 
to  have  been  resident  at  Oxford,  for  he  continued 
to  furnish  occasional  anecdotes  from  New  College 
of  the  life  there.  He  also  once  relates  in  verse  how 
a  cushion  which  had  been  presented  to  St  Edmund 
Hall  by  Sir  Jemmet  Raymond2  was  found  and 
appropriated  by  a  Don,  formerly  suspected  of 
Jacobite  tendencies,  who  misunderstood  the  initials 
worked  upon  it. 

THE   CUSHION-PLOT  DISCOVERED, 
By  DR  PSHAW. 

When  Gaby  possession  had  got  of  the  Hall, 
He  took  a  survey  of  the  Chappel  &  all, 
For  that  like  the  rest  was  just  ready  to  fall, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  etc. 

And  first  he  began  to  examine  the  Chest 

Where  he  found  an  old  Cushion,  which  gave  him  Distaste, 

The  first  of  the  kind,  which  e'er  troubled  his  Rest. 

1  Philip  Barton,  a  scholar  of  Winchester  in  1728,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  1737-1752  ;   afterwards  Rector  of  Brinton  and  Petersfield, 
also  Canon  of  Exeter.     He  was  nephew  of  Philip  Barton,  Canon  of 
Winchester  and  Christ  Church  and  Chaplain  to  the  King,  who  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  1765. 

2  Sir  Jemmet  Raymond  was  a  Commoner  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  and 
in    Hearne's   Collections  (Oxford   Historical    Society's  Publications, 
Vol.  viii.  p.  124)  he  is  mentioned  as  calling  upon  Hearne,  in  1723, 
having  previously  occupied  the  same  rooms  at  St.  Edmund  Hall. 
His  son,  by  his  second  wife,  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College  in 
1726. 
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Two  letters  of  Gold  on  this  Cushion  were  rear'd, 
Two  letters  of  Gold  once  by  Gaby  rever'd, 
But  now,  what  was  Loyalty,  Treason  appear'd. 

J.  R.,  quoth  the  Don,  in  Soliloquy  Bass, 

See  the  work  of  this  damnable  Jacobite  Race  ! 

We'll  out  with  they  and  put  G  in  its  place. 

And  now  to  eraze  these  Letters  so  rich 
With  Scissors  &  Bodkin,  his  fingers  did  itch, 
For  Converts  in  Politicks  go  thoro*  stitch. 

The  thing  was  almost  as  soon  done  as  said, 
Poor  J  was  deposed  and  G  reigned  in  his  stead, 
Such  a  quick  Revolution  sure  never  was  read  ! 

Then  Hey  !  for  Preferment ! — But  how  did  he  stare 
When  convinced  &  ashamed  of  not  being  aware 
That/  stood  for  Jemmet,  for  Raymond  the  R. 

Then  beware  all  ye  Parents,  from  hence  I  advise 
How  ye  chuse  Xtain  names  for  the  sons  you  baptize, 
For  if  Gaby  don't  like  'em,  he '//  pick  out  their  I.s/1 

Another  friend  of  John  Spencer's  early  years 
and  his  boon  companion  in  later  life,  was  Godfrey 
Bosville  of  Thorpe  and  Gunthwaite,  a  descendant  of 
the  former  owners  of  Cannon  Hall.  This  Yorkshire 
neighbour,  as  a  youth,  must  have  horrified  the 
scholarly  Squire  of  Cannon  Hall  by  employing 
an  attorney  to  destroy  the  old  family  papers  at 
Thorpe  for  the  sum  of  three  guineas  per  day. 
Moreover,  of  cheerful  looks  but  a  whimsical  turn  of 
mind,  he  indited  the  following  instructions  to  be 
carried  out  upon  his  demise  : — 

1  They  is  written  the  same  as  an  /. 
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When  I  am  dead  I  woud  have  my  body  opend,  and  my 
Lungs  examind :  for  I  have  had  a  cough  a  long  time ;  It 
may  possibly  be  a  Benefit  to  Mankind,  but  chiefly  to  my 
Posterity,  as  they  may  probably  inherit  any  Ailment  of  their 
Ancestor,  and  will  secure  me  from  being  buryd  alive  which 
I  am  satisfied  many  are ;  and  they  must  be  Certain  it 
cannot  hurt  a  dead  Body.  If  I  leave  no  Posterity,  but  my 
Children  dye  before  me,  I  ask  not  this  favor  of  Strangers ; 
who  will  probably  be  in  too  great  a,  hurry  to  get  me  under- 
ground, and  enjoy  my  Estate,  to  trouble  their  heads  much 
about  the  remains  of  Godfrey  Bosville. 

But  despite  the  allurements  of  London  or  Oxford, 
or  that  of  a  visit  to  the  philosophical  Squire  of 
Thorpe,  John  Spencer  did  not  play  the  part  of  an 
absentee  landlord,  a  fact  keenly  appreciated  by  his 
tenantry.  Unlike  Hors forth,  Cawthorne  contained 
few  who  followed  the  trade  of  weaving.  The  old 
iron  industry,  whereby  the  ancestors  of  John 
Spencer  had  accumulated  wealth,  was  not  yet 
extinct ;  while  the  coal-pits  in  the  vicinity  afforded 
an  increasing  source  of  employment.  But  the 
work  was  intermittent,  and  the  hours  of  idleness 
must  often  have  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the 
villagers  but  for  the  constant  interest  and  excite- 
ment afforded  by  the  doings  of  the  restless  Squire. 
He  kept  the  lonely  village  gay  with  the  merry  horn 
of  his  huntsmen  and  the  baying  of  his  hounds,  the 
coming  of  his  friends  from  town,  the  clattering  of 
his  racehorses  as  his  grooms  exercised  these  along 
the  winding  village  road,  or  the  rattling  of  his  coach- 
wheels  down  the  steep  entrance  into  his  park.  On 
Sundays  he  rode  to  church  on  a  fine  bay  mare, 


GODFREY    BOSVILLE 
1717-1784 

;  a  picture  in  the  possession  oj  Sir  Alexander  Bosville  Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  Bt. 
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during  the  hunting  season  occasionally  arriving  in 
pink,  booted  and  spurred  as  though  for  the  chase ; 
and  tramped  loudly  up  the  aisle  to  the  old  family 
pew,  casting  keen  glances  around  to  note  the 
names  of  any  who  dared  to  remain  absent  from 
Divine  Worship.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath 
it  was  an  open  secret  that  he  often  planned  a  cock- 
fight in  his  park,  at  which  the  privileged  among 
his  tenantry  were  permitted  to  attend,  and  at  which 
it  is  hinted  that  the  parson  himself  occasionally  put 
in  an  appearance  as  if  by  chance.  For  Parson 
Phipps,1  Vicar  of  Cawthorne,  Silkstone,  and  Peni- 
stone,  was  no  Puritan.  He  lived  at  Banks,  a  fine 
old  house,  with  a  spacious  hall  and  magnificent 
staircase  of  inlaid  oak,  whence  he  gladly  rode  two 
miles  to  Cannon  Hall  for  his  frequent  glass  and 
rubber  with  the  Squire  of  an  evening. 

"  I  trust  that  jovial  Parson  Phipps  is  as  hearty  as 
a  Buck !  "  wrote  one  of  John  Spencer's  cronies  from 
town  ;  and  the  parson  himself,  when  John  of  Cannon 
Hall  was  absent,  kept  him  plied  with  cheerful  local 
news.  "  Your  Honour  will  be  pleas'd  to  hear  that 
I  peep'd  lately  at  Cannon  Hall,"  he  writes  on  one 
occasion,  "  Made  a  visit  to  Mrs  Matty,  &  drank 
a  Glass  of  Strong  Beer,  and  found  all  well  &  pleasant, 
as  I  hope  ye  Master  of  it  is.  ...  The  Hedges  & 
Fields  are  very  green  and  flowery,  ye  Days  are  long 
and  ye  Sun  hot.  I  am  glad  I  have  so  much  Country 
news  to  send  you  ! "  In  another  letter  he  mentions 
that  despite  the  deep  snow,  he  had  friends  to  dine 

1  The  Rev.  Samuel  Phipps,  died  April  gth,  1799,  a&e<i  85  years. 
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with  him — "  Ye  Party  was  two  of  ye  Law  &  four 
of  ye  Church,  &  I  believe  there  never  was  a  more 
Laughing  Party  at  Banks."  Life  might  be  monoton- 
ous then,  but  men  fashioned  their  own  diversions ; 
and  contentment  reigned. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  Parson  Phipps 
occasionally  plied  the  Squire  with  gossip  which 
was  too  highly  spiced  for  aught  save  his  Honour's 
private  ear.  The  orgies  which  took  place  at  Bretton, 
where  ruled  another  bachelor,  Sir  Thomas  Blackett,1 
lost  but  little  from  the  graphic  pen  of  the 
jocund  parson,  and  afford  a  curious  picture  of  the 
society  which,  despite  his  calling,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  countenance  with  his  presence.  In  1769  he 
writes : — 

Perhaps  you  may  of  \sic~]  heard  that  our  neigh- 
bouring Baronet  kept  his  Birthday  abl  three 
weeks  ago,  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  I  think, 
twenty-three  in  number;  &  betwixt  you  &  I, 
a  strange  Medley  the  Company  consisted  of,  and 
ye  Peerless  Lady,  highly  made  up  (agreeably  to 
ye  Bretton  Style)  took  her  Seat  at  ye  Head- 
End  of  ye  Table.  ...  Is  not  this  sufficient 
Indication  that  this  Non-pareil  is  to  grace  the 
Table  upon  all  Occasions  except  when  Females 
in  a  different  Style  happen  to  present  them- 
selves ?....!  came  away  ab'  Seven,  but  near 


1  Sir  William  Wentworth,  4th  Bt,  of  Bretton,  Co.  York,  who  died 
1763,  m.  Diana,  d.  of  Sir  William  Blackett  of  Wallington,  and  their 
son,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  assumed  the  surname  of  Blackett.  He 
died  in  1792. 
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half-a-dozen  Jolly  Boys  drank  till  six  in  the 
Morning,  tho'  neither  Sir  Thomas  nor  Mr  Bosville 
were,  prudently,  of  the  Sett.  .  .  .  The  Baronet 
and  Billy  Bosville  will  go  to  London  in  a  Day  or 
two. 

Nor  did  Parson  Phipps  treat  in  a  less  light  vein, 
matters  more  intimately  connected  with  his  cloth. 
When  Mr  Cockshutt,1  the  curate,  died,  Phipps 
gaily  discussed  with  John  Spencer  the  rival  claims 
of  two  applicants  for  the  vacant  post  in  terms 
more  sporting  than  clerical : — 

As  Cockshutt  is  gone  to  beg  Boots  in  the  next 
World  I  wou'd  not  willingly  entertain  a  Doubt 
of  poor  Rowley  succeeding  to  Cawthorne.  'Twill 
make  the  little  man  truly  happy  ;  I  know  of  no 
Person  likely  to  enter  for  the  Cup,  except 
Rowley ;  &  I  think  the  little  fat  Doctor  is  full 

1  Thomas  Cockshutt,  Vicar  of  Cawthorne,  who  died  in  1739,  was 
succeeded  as  curate  by  his  son,  Thomas  Cockshutt,  who  died  1774. 
In  the  History  of  Caivthorne,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Pratt  (privately 
printed  for  the  author  in  1882),  is  the  following  note  respecting  the 
family  of  Cockshutt :  "  Mr  Cockshutt  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
John  Hobson's  Diary.  One  entry  says  :  '  Mr  Cockshutt  minister  of 
Cawthorne  told  me  that  he  had  an  old  man  called  .  .  .  Turton,  his 
parishioner,  who  died  about  seven  years  ago,  who  was  clark  to 
Silkston  in  the  civill-warr  time  ;  the  minister's  name  was  Walker. 
He  was  present  in  the  Church  when  some  soldiers  came  and  forced  him 
out,  and  obliged  him  to  run  to  Silkston  fall  to  hide  himself.' .  .  .  He  was 
an  executor  of  Mr  Edward  Spencer's  will  who  died  at  Cannon  Hall, 
1729." 

Mrs  Cockshutt,  his  mother,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr  John  Wilson  of  the 
Broomhead  Hall  family,  who  had  an  estate  at  Huthwaite.  Mr  Cock- 
shutt's  second  son,  James,  succeeded  to  the  property  on  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother  in  1798.  He  was  a  civil  engineer,  F.R.S.,  commander 
of  a  company  of  local  militia,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding. 
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as  good  a  Jockey  &  being  so  much  better 
mounted,  must  for  once  distance  the  Cardinal, 
whose  Disappointment,  will  not  chagrin  the 
Temper  of — 

Your  Honour's  most  obd'  Servt 

Sam1.  Phipps. 

But  although  neither  the  Squire  nor  the  Parson 
of  Cawthorne  afforded  as  unfailing  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood  as  did 
the  Squire  of  Bretton,  at  least  one  fruitful  source 
of  interest  was  provided  by  the  former.  William 
Spencer  had  indeed  made  the  proud  boast  that  he 
had  left  nothing  for  his  son  to  do  to  the  estate  of 
Cannon  Hall,  but  none  the  less,  John  was  con- 
stantly occupied  effecting  improvements  in  his 
home  and  its  surroundings.  In  time,  upon  his 
house  and  park  alone  he  expended  no  less  than 
,£30,000 1 ;  and  the  alterations  to  the  latter,  de- 
signed by  himself,  exhibited  infinite  taste  and 
judgment ;  while  in  executing  the  former  he  em- 
ployed a  man  whose  name  was  already  well  known 
in  the  world  of  architecture. 

At  Horbury  there  was  born  in  1723,  and  lived 
until  1750,  a  working  mason,  by  name  John  Carr. 
His  father  was  a  master-mason,  and  his  ancestors 

1  This  was  without  many  expensive  improvements  effected  by  his 
predecessor  and  successor.  For  instance,  the  present  ornamental 
water  and  cascade  in  the  park  were  planned  by  William  Spencer,  for 
on  May  2oth,  1763,  Peach  wrote  to  his  master,  "  / am  now  digging 
up  the  foundations  for  the  cascade"  It  was  also  without  the  present 
stables,  of  which  Walter  Stanhope  wrote  on  July  I3th,  1786,  "  The 
new  stables  finished — rather  too  handsome? 
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for  five  generations  had  been  in  the  same  employ- 
ment, so  that  young  Carr  had  all  the  force  of 
heredity  to  determine  his  career.  He,  however, 
early  showed  an  ability  above  that  of  his  pro- 
genitors, and  homely  tales  still  record  the  tokens  of 
that  incipient  talent.  It  is  said  that  when  labour- 
ing in  the  quarry  of  Horbury  which  his  father 
owned,  all  the  other  masons  engaged  on  a  special 
task  had  failed  in  setting  it  correctly,  when  Carr's 
father  said,  "  Let  the  lad  have  a  try !  "  and  young 
Carr  successfully  solved  the  problem.  Still  more, 
before  starting  from  home  on  a  Monday  morning 
for  his  week's  work,  his  mother  would  provide  him 
with  a  large  circular  pie,  and  Carr  would  be  seen 
promptly  dividing  this  with  mathematical  precision 
into  six  parts  by  means  of  his  compasses.  Similar 
indications  were  held  to  point  to  his  future  success 
in  his  profession;  and  in  1750,  Carr,  anxious  to 
expand  his  opportunities,  removed  to  York — at 
that  date  still  the  metropolis  of  the  North,  and 
where  Lord  Burlington,  himself  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture, had  for  some  time  been  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Carr  was  first  heard  of  in  York  as  the  builder  of 
Kirby  Hall  at  Great  Ouseburn,  the  designs  for 
which  were  supplied  by  Lord  Burlington  and 
Morris ;  but  his  great  success  was  in  1754  when  he 
erected  the  grand  stand  on  the  racecourse  at 
Knavesmire.  From  that  date  onwards  he  was  em- 
ployed by  all  the  principal  residents  in  Yorkshire, 
especially  Lord  Rockingham,  who  was  one  of  his 
chief  supporters,  and  who  at  length  engaged  him  to 
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build  the  stables  at  Wentworth  House.  No  doubt, 
influenced  by  this  action  of  his  neighbours  and  by 
the  fact  that  Carr  was  engaged  in  building  Hare- 
wood  House  for  Mr  Edwin  Lascelles,  which, 
begun  in  1759,  took  twelve  years  in  erecting, 
John  Spencer,  in  1765,  enlisted  the  services  of 
the  rising  architect  to  enlarge  the  hitherto  small 
building  of  Cannon  Hall.  The  result  was  the 
addition  of  two  wings  containing  a  fine  dining-room 
and  a  library  where  John  Spencer  deposited  his 
valuable  collection  of  books ;  and  in  view  of  Carr's 
after  career,  a  letter  from  him  with  regard  to  this 
work  is  not  without  interest. 

John  Carr  to  John  Stanhope. 

CANNON  HALL  May  \$th  1765. 

WORTHY  SIR, 

On  reviewing  the  work  here  I  have 
given  directions  to  finish  the  wings  at  one  Story 
[sic']  high,  all  things  considered  I  am  convinc'd  it 
will  be  better.  As  to  their  Effect  on  the  outside 
I  am  certain  they  will  be  very  agreeable,  as  far 
[as]  they  have  proceeded  the  work  is  very  well 
done,  But  as  many  difficultys  seems  to  arise 
In  conducting  the  Chimneys  &  placing  them 
properly,  as  well  as  conveying  the  Water  from 
the  top  of  the  Wings  &  Executing  the  Carpentry 
properly,  I  have  desired  my  Brother  to  come 
over  every  week  from  Horbury  to  direct  their 
being  properly  done  as  the  situation  will  admit 
of,  as  I  do  not  think  Jn.  Marsden's  head  is  cut 
out  for  more  than  the  mere  executive  part, 
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and  I  shoud  be  very  sorry  if  Every  part  of  your 
work  was  not  done  as  it  shoud  be ;  I  find  Wm 
Smith  having  had  my  Directions  Previous  to 
your  determining  to  Imploy  Tweedale  he  has 
got  the  greatest  part  done.  But  in  my  opinion 
Wm  Smith  must  either  neglect  yr  work  if  he 
does  it,  or  Ld  Rockingham's,  &  as  Tweedale  is 
removed  to  Bretton  he  woud  be  likely  to  give 
your  work  proper  attendance,  and  if  you  think 
proper,  I  will  give  him  directions,  but  he  cannot 
proceed  with  any  thing  but  the  floors  before  the 
buildings  are  covered  in,  which  I  think  now  are 
in  a  fair  way,  I  will  always  give  them  a  Call 
when  I  come  this  way,  and  when  I  am  wanted 
for  anything  particular,  you  may  truly  command, 
Worthy  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

JN.  CARR. 

From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  Carr  was  at 
this  date  employed  upon  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  further  that  he  had  already 
learnt  to  despise  a  head  which  was  "  cut  out "  for 
"  mere  executive  work."  There  seems  some  reason, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  to  believe  that  John  Spencer 
had  known  and  aided  him  before  his  success  was 
thus  ensured  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  that  he  did 
not  limit  Carr  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  is 
apparent.  Moreover,  while  Carr  apologises  at 
various  times  for  the  "  chimnies  smoking "  and 
the  "kitchen  smelling" — which  defects  have  to  be 
remedied — yet  John  Spencer's  only  real  grievance 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  slowness  with  which 
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the  work  progressed.  Although  in  June  1766  the 
"  Plaisterers  were  already  pretty  far  advanced  with 
the  cornices  of  the  library"  and  the  "compartments 
of  the  ceiling,"  yet  not  until  May  i8th,  1767,  was 
the  final  and  more  decorative  stage  of  the  work 
reached.  On  that  date  Carr  wrote  from  York, 
"  I  think  the  chimney  I  sent  you  with  statuary 
Columns  fluted  with  Verd  Antique,  with  the 
Narcissus  Tablet,  etc.,  may  be  done  for  ^"120; 
which  I  think  not  a  deal  of  money  for  that  room,1 
but  I  beg  your  pardon  for  giving  my  opinion  on 
this  point,  as  you  are  most  certainly  a  better  Judge 
of  the  price  you  would  lay  out  than  I  am."  By 
the  close  of  that  year,  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
new  building  must  at  last  have  been  completed, 
and  John  of  Cannon  Hall  rejoiced  in  his  more 
spacious  dwelling,  of  which  he  at  once  proudly 
caused  a  picture  to  be  painted. 

But  the  handiwork  of  the  fashionable  architect 
on  this  occasion  was  not  destined  to  give  universal 
satisfaction.  The  Squire's  three  sisters  viewed 
with  obvious  heart-rendings  the  alterations  in  the 
old  home.  When  John  Spencer  had  first  begun 
making  minor  changes,  Sister  Stanhope  wrote 
sadly — "  I  own  it  gave  me  a  cruel  pang  to  see 
the  demolition  begun  of  the  old  arbour,  for  I 
lov'd  it ;  but  no  doubt  you  are  right,  dear  Bror, 
and  that  it  spoil'd  the  fine  view."  For  that 
"Root  house"  her  little  Watty  had  written  a 
clever  inscription,  and  it  was  an  object  doubly 

1  The  dining-room. 
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sacred  in  her  eyes.  Yet,  as  the  sisters  wit- 
nessed the  removal,  one  by  one,  of  the  old 
landmarks  which  had  been  dear  to  their  own 
childhood,  their  loyal  admiration  never  faltered 
for  the  rich  and  kindly  brother  whose  good  taste 
they  never  questioned,  and  who  remained  the  most 
important  person  in  their  horizon.  Still  more, 
after  the  sad  deaths  in  1759  of  the  twins,  Benjamin 
and  William,  all  their  affection  centred  on  the  sole 
male  representative  of  the  Spencer  family.  And 
as  in  their  girlhood,  they  had  referred  to  John's 
decision  the  momentous  "  chusing  of  genteel 
chip  hatts  "  or  "  riding  dresses,"  so  now  in  middle 
age  they  depended  with  a  touching  confidence  on 
his  counsel  for  the  furnishing  of  their  homes,  the 
settling  of  their  matrimonial  differences,  or  the 
starting  of  their  children  in  life.  Three  years 
after  her  father's  death,  we  find  Sister  Greame 
writing  to  her  brother  to  chose  her  a  gold  watch 
as  a  present  to  Mr  Greame,  "who  is  sure  to 
approve  of  yr fine  Taste"  likewise  a  bookcase  and 
"  a  sett  of  a  Dozn  Mahogany  chairs  for  ye  great 
Diningroom,  which  I  woud  not  have  b*  by  any  other 
person's  Fancy " ;  while  Sister  Stanhope  who  is 
staying  with  her,  also  adds  affectionately : — 

You  both  engross  our  thoughts  and  our  con- 
versations, for  yr  Behaviour  is  so  kind  & 
affectionate  that  makes  us  both  look  upon  you 
more  as  a  Father  than  a  Bror<  Will  Gadby 
fulfilling  yr  constant  Thought  for  me,  by  yr 
orders  brought  me  last  Sunday  an  old  Cock 
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and  two  fine  Poults,  with  2  Melons  &  some 
Cherries,  for  which  Favours  I  beg  you  will 
accept  my  best  thanks.  He  likewise  brought 
4  Rings,1  wch  I  dispos'd  on  accordg  to  your 
Directions.  As  Mrs  Greame's  Mother  is  alive, 
shou'd  she  not  be  took  notice  on  upon  this 
Occasion  ?  I  only  hint  this  to  you,  but  leave 
ye  Determination  of  it  to  yr  Judgment,  who 
knows  so  properly  how  to  act. 

When  you  next  write  to  this  place,  Sister 
Greame  begs  you  will  acquaint  her  with  what 
you  have  done  abt  her  Chairs.  If  you  have  not 
time  to  give  Directions  abt  them  yourself,  bear 
in  mind  she  woud  not  have  them  boiight  by 
any  other  Person's  Fancy.  If  they  come  down 
by  Water,  well  pack'd  up  with  matting  round 
'em,  she  trusts  they  will  give  ye  matting  in  at 
ye  price  of  ye  Chairs. 

Never,  indeed,  did  the  sisters  find  either  the 
heart  or  the  purse  of  Bror  John  closed  against  their 
necessity.  In  the  case  of  Sister  Stanhope,  with  a 
dual  protector  in  the  person  of  John  of  Horsforth, 
the  need  was  but  small ;  but  with  the  luckless 
Christiana  it  was  far  otherwise.  Her  marriage 
proved  one  of  sorrow  ;  her  husband  early  dissipated 
his  fortune,  and  the  straits  to  which  she  was  reduced 
through  his  reckless  extravagance,  her  ceaseless 
struggles  to  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  her  four 
sons,  and  her  inability  to  provide  them  with  a  suitable 
education,  form  tragic  reading.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  greater  contrast  than  the  heart-broken  letters  of 

1  Mourning  rings  for  Benjamin  Spencer. 
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Sister  Shuttleworth,  battling  with  the  stern  realities 
of  life,  and  the  comfortable  epistles  of  Sister 
Greame,  passing  the  uneventful  years  in  her  quiet 
home  with  a  husband  who  occasioned  her  no 
anxiety,  and  with  only  the  discussion  of  his  gout 
or  the  trivial  worries  which  she  manufactured  for 
herself  to  ruffle  the  calm  of  her  placid  existence. 

Yet  once  into  her  life,  too,  there  came  a  mighty 
upheaval,  which  threatened  to  shatter  her  tran- 
quillity and  to  transform  her  outlook.  The  incident 
had  best  be  related  in  her  own  words : — 

Mrs  Greame  to  John  Spencer  at  Cannon  Hall. 

Sept.  24^,  1769. 

DEAR  BROR., 

I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  ye 
Death  of  yr  old  Friend,  &  still  more  so  to  be 
inform'd  you  was  so  much  indispos'd  yrself. 
Pray  God,  send  yr  Recovery  may  be  speedy  and 
Perfect,  wch  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear. 

In  yr  last  Letter  you  told  me  the  Afflictions  & 
Hurrys  you  had  lately  mett  with  was  almost  too 
much  for  you,  otherwise  I  should  sooner  have 
told  you  what  a  Labyrinth  of  Woe  I  have  lately 
been  in.  My  Character  aspers'd  in  the  most 
Cruel  Manner  by  Mr  Rob1  Greame,  by  telling 
me,  before  Mr  Greame's  Butler  Harry,  that 
Harry  and  myself  exchang'd  Familiar  Looks 
with  each  other. 

Knowing  my  Innocence,  that  I  have  never 
injur'd  my  Husband  in  Thought,  Word  or  Deed, 
you  may  be  certain  I  was  not  a  little  Piqu'd  at 
the  Accusation. 
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Harry  the  next  Morng  desir'd  I  wou'd  acqt  his 
Master  he  wou'd  quit  his  Place  at  Martinmass.  I 
told  him  not  to  regard  anything  Mr  Rob1  said, 
for  that  he  had  but  too  often  given  Proofs  that 
his  Senses  were  at  Times  not  Perfect. 

Just  at  this  Juncture  our  worthy  Neighbour 
Mr  Robinson,  died,  wch  afflicted  Mr  Greame's 
Spirits  too  much,  at  that  Time,  to  bear  any 
other  Struggle. 

Some  days  after,  Mr  Rickaby,  Miss  Thomp- 
son &  Mr  Coates  din'd  here.  Immediately 
after  the  Cloth  was  drawn,  Mr  Rob1  went  into 
the  Hall  &  I  heard  him  very  loudly  scoldin 
Harry.  When  he  return'd  into  the  Room, 
ask'd  him  what  business  he  had  to  scold  any  of 
our  Servants,  for  that  I  believ'd  it  was  a  Liberty 
neither  his  Bror  or  myself  had  ever  given  him. 
I  immediately  rang  the  Bell  to  know  what  had 
been  the  Matter.  Harry  came,  but  seemed  to 
be  intimidated  from  speaking  by  Mr  Robl's  strong 
desire  to  have  him  depart.  I  bid  him  stay,  &  I 
wou'd  open  the  Affr  to  my  Husband  &  the 
Company. 

I  then  told  how  Mr  Rob1  Greame  had  said 
myself  and  Harry  had  exchang'd  very  Familiar 
Looks. 

My  poor  Husband,  stung  to  the  Heart  to  hear 
his  Wife's  character  aspers'd,  One  who  he  thought 
strictly  Virtuous  (&  I  hope  to  God  on  ye  most 
Minute  Occasion  will  always  be  found  so  & 
remain  so) — my  Husband  bid  him  prove  his 
Words ;  but,  thank  God,  that  was  not  in  his 
Power,  therefore  he  was  by  his  Brother  most 
disgracefully  turn'd  out  of  our  Doors. 

Since  this  happen'd,  we  have  been  informed 
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y'  lately  he  staid  ye  Night  at  a  Gentleman's 
House,  &  endeavour'd  to  make  me  appear  in  ye 
Light  of  a  Coinon  Woman — said  that  I  gave 
my  Familiar  Looks  to  a  Gentleman  that  once 
din'd  here,  who  I  never  saw  before. 

As  his  Senses  are  at  Times  not  Perfect,  being 
much  given  to  Liquor  &  being  my  Husband's 
Bror,  I  have  forgiven  him,  after  begg  my  Pardon 
before  Company  &  giving  it  under  his  own 
Hand  that  he's  convinced  his  Imaginations  were 
false  and  Groundless  &  that  he  believes  me 
strictly  Virtuous. 

Oh  Bror!  never  did  I  meet  with  such  a 
Struggle!  But  Innocence  is  the  best  Support 
wch  enabled  me  to  get  over  it  with  tolerable 
Spirits.  How  hard  it  is  for  an  Innocent  Woman 
to  have  such  Reflections  cast  on  them  (sic)  but 
I  hope  ye  Report  won't  prejudice  me  in  my  own 
Neighbourhood,  as,  particularly  of  late,  I  receive 
every  mark  of  Respect  from  them  (sic).  The 
unfortunate  Man  seems  a  great  Penitent,  but 
afterthought  is  of  little  Service. 

Mr  Greame  Joines  me  with  Love  and  Best 
Wishes 

Ye  Affecte  Sister 

A.  M.  GREAME 

Sewerby. 

Of  the  dramatis  personce  in  the  above  little 
domestic  comedy,  one's  sympathies  are  divided 
between  the  luckless  Harry,  and  the  guests  of  that 
dinner  party  at  which  Mrs  Greame  with  question- 
able tact,  elected  to  disclose  her  "labyrinth  of 
woe."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  her  brother,  how- 
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ever,  she  announces  the  triumphant  conclusion  of 
her  terrible  ordeal : — 

As  I  have  long  been  convinc'd  of  yr  Regard 
for  me,  I  can't  help  acquainting  you  that  neither 
myself  nor  Husband  are  such  Fools  as  ever  to 
think  of  taking  Mr  Rob4  any  more  into  our 
Family.  No,  far  from  it !  Certainly  those  that 
endeavours  to  Disturb  ye  Peace  &  Happiness  of 
a  Family,  very  justly  Merits  ye  treatment  Mr 
Rob'  has  met  with.  He  has  been  in  ye  Village 
ever  since  the  Mighty  Storm,  continually  hang- 
ing abl  ye  House,  frequently  popg  upon  us,  & 
often  behaving  111.  His  great  Passion  ills 
Brooks  the  Affliction  he  has  brought  on  himself. 
Indeed  he  ought  to  leave  the  Neighbourhood, 
for  his  behaviour  is  too  well  known  for  him  to 
be  noticed  among  the  Gentlemen.  .  .  .  But 
enough  of  all  this!  He  is  gone  &  we  sincerely 
wish  his  Reformation  and  Happyness. 

So  ended  this,  the  one  "  Mighty  Storm "  in 
Sister  Greame's  otherwise  peaceful  career.  No 
doubt  John  was  sympathetic ;  no  doubt  he 
denounced  the  culprit  roundly  and  offered  sound 
advice  to  the  perturbed  victim.  Indeed,  to  one 
appeal  only  of  his  sisters  did  John  of  Cannon  Hall 
ever  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Vainly  as  the  years  went  by 
did  the  three  ladies  point  out  to  him  the  advisability 
of  "fixing  yrself  with  some  amiable  Lady  to  share 
ye  elegant,  agreeable  Manner  you  live  in !  "  With 
Benjamin  and  William  both  dead  the  situation  was 
truly  urgent ;  and  Sister  Greame,  who  had  no  son, 
argued  with  heart  whole  persistence — "  I  hope  ye 
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late  Changes  we've  had  in  our  Family  will  put  you 
upon  bringing  a  Lady  soon  to  Cannon  Hall,  which 
I  daily  wish  for,  or  I  fear  there  will  soon  be  an  end 
of  the  Spencers."  Vainly,  too,  did  she  dwell  upon 
the  example  of  his  friend  Godfrey  Bosville,  who 
had  long  since  been  happily  married  to  Diana 
Wentworth  (a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Blackett,  the 
lively  Squire  of  Bretton),  and  whose  picture  painted 
beside  his  fiancee  during  the  days  of  their  engage- 
ment, might  well  speak  a  moral  to  the  most 
obdurate  bachelor.  To  all  such  representations 
John  was  as  adamant ;  save  that,  at  last  goaded  to 
desperation,  he  replied  laconically  to  her  per- 
suasions— 

One  ask'd  a  madman  if  a  wife  he  had ; 

"  No,"  quoth  the  madman,  "  I  am  not  so  mad  ! " 


CHAPTER  VI 

A    CHILD    OF  THE  PAST 

NOW  between  these  latter-day   Squires, 
John    of    Cannon    Hall   and    John   of 
Horsforth,  there  was  something   curi- 
ously   akin.       Both    typical    of    their 
generation,    they    were  both    eccentric,    generous, 
autocratic,  strong  of  will,  plain  of  speech,  bred  to  a 
like  profession,  exhibiting  a  like  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  ambition,  sharing  a  like  passion  for  every 
form  of  sport ;  and,  as  their  friendship  deepened 
with  the  advancing  years,  they  were  destined  to 
discover  a  fresh  link  between  them  in  their  joint 
devotion  to  the  little  lad  to  whom  each  was  god- 
father, and  who  was  to  inherit  the  wealth  of  both 
when  they  were  at  rest  in  the  grave. 

Looking  at  the  dreamy,  far-away  smile  on  the 
pictured  face  of  Ann  Stanhope,  one  wonders  if  she 
realised  the  importance  of  keeping  well  with  her 
two  relations,  those  Squires  of  the  West  Riding. 
As  John  of  Cannon  Hall  showed  himself  a  con- 
firmed bachelor,  it  became  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  family  of  Spencer  was  likely  to  become 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  that  Cannon  Hall, 
according  to  the  terms  of  William  Spencer's  will, 
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would  descend  to  her  son.  Yet  Sister  Shuttleworth 
had  several  likely  boys  who  might  inherit  much  of 
their  uncle's  wealth,  and  Sister  Greame  was  a  most 
polite  parasite  to  her  admired  brother.  The 
Spencer  succession — a  rich  prize — was  still  a  matter 
of  uncertainty ;  but  no  such  misgiving  can  have 
assailed  Ann  as  she  turned  her  gaze  upon  the  old 
house  of  Horsforth  and  its  kindly  inhabitants. 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  life,  her  little  Watty 
had  been  acknowledged  by  John  of  Horsforth  as 
his  especial  care.  To  his  uncle,  indeed,  even 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  were  tendered  the  bills 
for  the  little  heir ;  and  these  accounts,  increasing 
as  the  years  went  by,  mark  with  unerring  emphasis 
the  different  stages  of  his  development.  First 
stand  the  bills — and  they  are  small — for  "noddle" 
caps  and  similar  items  for  the  little  babe  ;  next 
stand  the  school  accounts,  which  include  a  significant 
recurrence  of  "  severall  yards  of  Everlasting  for 
britches  at  35.  6d.  per  yard  "  ;  finally  come  the  bills 
for  the  lace  ruffles  and  bag  wigs,  the  satin  for 
pantaloons,  and  the  silk  for  waistcoats  of  the  finished 
man  about  town. 

But  although  Watty  was  more  particularly  the 
possession  of  John  of  Horsforth,  the  two  Johns  never 
failed  with  an  elaborate  punctiliousness  to  refer  to 
each  other  all  matters  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  their  joint  nephew  and  godson.  When  the  little 
lad  at  four  years  of  age  lay  ill  of  the  smallpox  which 
killed  his  infant  brother,  John  Spencer  wrote  to 
John  Stanhope  for  constant  bulletins,  till  at  last 
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there    came    the   satisfactory   missive    which    an- 
nounced the  end  of  all  anxiety  : — 

John  Spencer  to  John  Stanhope, 
at  the  Ho^lse  of  Walter  Stanhope  in  Leeds. 

MID  TEMPLE,  March  z^th  1753. 
The  receipt  of  yr  last  Letter  gave  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  heartily  congratulate  you 
upon  the  Recovery  of  my  Sister  &  Nephew 
Watt ;  .  .  .  and  hope  to  see  you  make  yr  Words 
good,  otherwise  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  laugh  at 
you  as  a  Meer  Braggadocio. 

As  to  News,  it  is  now  said  we  are  to  have  a 
Lottery  this  Year ;  the  Occasion  you  must  know 
is  this.  Sr  Hans  Sloan  [offered]  his  valuable 
Museum  of  Curiositys  to  the  King  upon  the 
Payment  of  ,£20,000 ;  in  case  he  refused,  then 
upon  like  terms  to  the  ParK  His  Majesty  (it  is 
said)  refused,  therefore  the  Parliam1  intend  to 
raise  a  Sum  of  Money  by  way  of  Lottery  for  the 
purchase  of  Sr  Hans  Curiositys  &  for  erecting  a 
Repository  for  them  &  the  Cottonian  Manu- 
scripts.— Thursday  last  there  was  a  grand 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  principal 
Speakers  were  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Newcastle, 
&  Argyle,  the  Earls  Granville,  Walgrave  (sic), 
Harcourt,  Bath,  Ravensworth,  my  Ld  Chanr,  The 
Bisps  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  &  Worcester. 
Earnestly  wishing  for  further  news  of  our  little 
Watt. 

yrs  etc  etc. 

As  the  years  passed,  the    two  Squires  compli- 
mented each  other   with    never  failing  politeness 
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upon  the  perfection  of  their  nephew.  "  He  is 
indeed  an  amazing  fine  lad,"  wrote  John  Stanhope 
in  tones  of  congratulation  to  John  Spencer ;  and 
John  Spencer,  meditating  a  visit  from  Watty, 
remarked  sagely,  "  Doubtless  he  will  be  guilty  of 
a  few  waggish  tricks,  but  I  like  a  lad  of  spirit." 
When  the  gout  to  which  both  men  were  martyrs 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  the  society  of  each  other, 
John  of  Cannon  Hall  would  come  to  spend  a  week 
with  John  of  Horsforth,  and  surely  in  the  dusk, 
after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  the  two  Squires  would 
discuss  over  their  port  the  merits  and  prospects  of 
the  little  lad  who  stood  to  each  in  the  light 
of  an  adopted  son.  Yet  the  twenty-five  miles 
and  bad  roads  which  sundered  the  two  friends 
kept  them  for  many  months  apart,  and  there  is  the 
pathos  of  a  great  loneliness  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  old  Lawyer  to  John  Spencer  in  January 
1763— 

You  know  how  happy  I  always  think  myself 
when  I  have  you  with  us  &  at  this  time  my 
desire  of  this  Happiness  is,  if  possible  more  than 
usually  strong ;  for  during  this  whole  Season  I 
have  been  forced  to  Hunt  alone,  with1  one  soul 
but  the  Servts  to  go  out  with  me.  This  hath 
determin'd  me  to  execute  ye  Resolution  I  almost 
made  last  year.  For  tho'  no  man  I  believe  loves 
a  Foxhound  better  than  myself  yet  I  confess  I 
am  tired  out  with  continually  going  alone,  &  no 
Creature  but  ye  Servants  &  Hounds  to  speak  to. 
If,  therefore,  you  think  my  Hounds  worth 
yr  Acceptance,  they  are  heartily  at  yr  Service,  & 
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I  dare  venture  to  say  that  out  of  Yrs  and  Mine, 
I  can  pick  as  compleat  a  Pack  as  any  in 
England. 

Indeed,  we  have  had  no  Success  in  killing,  this 
Season  ;  yet  I  truly  think  my  Hounds  as  good 
or  better  than  they  were  last  year,  &  our  not 
killing  hath  been  always  owing  to  misfortune  ; 
for  we  have  had  some  exceeding  fine  Runs,  but 
always  Earthed,  I  believe  near  twenty  times,  & 
I  think  that  we  have  not  been  fairly  beaten, 
with1  Accident,  above  two  or  three  times. 

Whether  you  chuse  to  accept  my  Hounds  or 
not,  I  desire  you  to  keep  my  Resolution  of 
Parting  with  them  a  Secret  from  everybody ;  for 
if  it  gets  ye  least  wind,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  them  properly  taken  care  of,  &  I 
wou'd  have  you  have  them  in  as  much  Perfection 
as  I  can. 

So  the  Hors forth  hounds  went  to  the  well- 
stocked  kennels  at  Cannon  Hall ;  but  were  now 
and  then  brought  back  to  their  former  quarters, 
that  John  of  Horsforth  and  his  small  nephew  might 
hunt  with  the  old  pack.  These  occasions  invariably 
gave  rise  to  the  presence  in  the  field  of  an  extra- 
ordinary centenarian,  whom  John  Stanhope  would 
point  out  to  his  youthful  companion  as  an  example 
worthy  of  future  emulation.  This  was  an  eccentric 
man  named  George  Kirton  of  Thornton,  near 
Bradford,  who  resided  not  far  from  Barbara 
Stanhope's  old  home,  and  who  eventually  died 
there  in  1769  at  the  age  of  125.  Passionately  fond 
of  hunting,  Mr  Kirton  followed  the  hounds  on 
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horseback  till  he  was  past  eighty  years  of  age,  and, 
at  last,  when  unable  any  longer  to  bestride  a  horse, 
he  continued  to  attend  every  meet  in  his  wheel 
chair. 

Slily  did  John  Stanhope  plead  with  his  nephew's 
pedagogue  on  the  advantage  of  "exchanging  ye 
Horn  book  of  ye  Scholar  for  ye  Horn  of  ye 
Hunter";  nevertheless,  happy  as  he  was  when 
the  little  lad  dispelled  his  loneliness,  he  could  be 
austere  even  where  his  affections  were  so  inti- 
mately concerned.  On  one  occasion  the  precious 
heir  to  Horsforth  had  an  accident  out  hunting. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and 
his  mother  in  an  agony  of  fear  was  about  to 
summon  the  apothecary.  "Wait,"  insisted  John 
of  Horsforth ;  and  he  set  his  nephew  a  difficult 
problem  in  Euclid  to  solve.  Upon  the  boy  doing 
it  correctly,  the  Lawyer  bade  the  groom  saddle  his 
horse.  "  Send  for  the  apothecary,  madam — aye, 
and  let  him  do  his  worst ! "  he  announced  com- 
placently to  the  anxious  mother ;  "we  know  now 
that  the  lad's  brain  isn't  injured." 

In  like  manner,  keen  as  he  was  at  all  times  to 
promote  the  fortune  of  the  lad  in  whom  the  future 
of  his  race  was  vested,  he  could  unhesitatingly 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  heir 
to  a  sense  of  honour  which  was  unswerving. 
Although  on  one  occasion  he  writes  to  Ann 
Stanhope  that  he  has  bought  for  Watty  half  of 
an  estate  which  was  in  the  market,  and  "  I  hope 
soon  to  buy  ye  other  half,"  yet  when  he  had  an 
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opportunity  of  procuring  a  far  finer  property  for  him- 
self and  his  nephew,  by  means  which  he  held  to  be 
lacking  in  integrity,  he  refused  sternly.  The  story 
is  as  follows. 

Sir  John  Bland  of  Kippax  Park,  second  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Bland,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Lowther,  and  was  consequently  uncle  by 
marriage  to  John  Stanhope.  It  was  commonly 
reported  that  he  had  built  his  house  at  Kippax 
and  laid  out  his  gardens  without  once  looking  at 
the  plan  of  either.  His  existence  was  spent  at 
the  gaming  table,  and  even  in  such  an  age  he 
made  a  sensation.  Early  in  1755,  he  flirted  away 
his  whole  fortune  at  hazard — "  He  t'other  night," 
states  Walpole,  "  exceeded  what  was  lost  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  at  one  period  of 
the  night  (tho'  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
it)  lost  ,£32,000."  As  a  result  of  this  mode  of 
living,  he  shot  himself  in  Kippax  Park,1  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  family  at  Horsforth,  when 
his  estates  descended,  first  to  his  brother  Hunger- 
ford,  who  died  unmarried  the  following  year, 
finally  to  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bland,  the 
last  of  her  family.  She  promptly  announced  her 
determination  of  bequeathing  her  moiety  of  the 
property  to  Lawyer  Stanhope ;  but  the  latter, 
indifferent  to  an  acquisition  which  would  so 
greatly  have  increased  the  fortunes  of  himself 

1  Lord  Dover  and  Horace  Walpole  both  give  this  account  of  his 
death,  but  the  pedigree  asserts  that  he  died  in  September  1755, 
in  France. 
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and  his  successors,  peremptorily  refused  to  accept 
the  bequest,  and  brought  all  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  urge  upon  her  the  justice  of  leaving 
her  estates  to  her  relation,  Thomas  Davison,1  who 
was  her  heir-at-law.  This,  with  great  reluctance, 
she  at  last  consented  to  do ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Mr  Davison  now  bear  the  name  of  Bland,  and 
are  in  possession  of  the  fine  property  which  was 
once  offered  to  Lawyer  Stanhope.2 

One  of  the  first  recollections  of  little  Walter 
Stanhope  was  seeing  his  uncle  walking,  as  was 
his  daily  habit,  through  the  street  of  Horsforth, 
carrying  his  stout  riding-whip,  with  his  plum- 
coloured  coat-tails  waving  in  the  wind  and  a 
long  wig  framing  his  strong,  intellectual  face. 
His  progress  was  arrested  by  constant  appeals 
for  aid,  for  advice  on  every  conceivable  matter, 
or  for  pecuniary  assistance,  which,  where  the  need 
was  genuine,  was  never  refused.  Indeed,  after 
his  death  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  Lawyer's 
earnings  in  his  profession  had  been  devoted  to 
charity ;  while  it  was  well  known  that  the  poor 
for  miles  round  preferred  to  bank  their  savings 
with  him  to  any  other  investment.  But  to  his 
daily  exercise  often  arose  interruptions  of  a  more 
exciting  order.  As  he  appeared,  from  the  loafers 
of  the  place  arose  a  cry  of  "  t'owld  Lawyer's 

Thomas  Davison  Esqre.  of  Blakestone  (1744-1780),  son  of 
Thomas  Davison,  Esq.  of  the  same  place  by  Anne  his  wife,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bland,  fifth  Bt.  On  inheriting  Kippax,  he 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Bland. 

2  From  the  MS.  notes  of  John  Spencer-Stanhope,  circa  1835. 
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a-cumming ! "  whereupon  a  general  stampede  took 
place,  his  small  nephew  running  with  as  much 
agility  as  the  rest,  for  no  matter  what  the  size  or 
status  of  the  delinquent,  where  John  of  Horsforth 
found  an  idler,  there  he  trounced  him  according 
to  his  custom.  Only  on  one  occasion  did  he  meet 
with  a  defiance  as  surprising  as  the  issues  which 
hinged  upon  it  were  unexpected. 

As  will  be  remembered,  many  generations 
previously  an  ancestor  and  namesake  of  John 
of  Horsforth  had  fled  for  his  life  from  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  Accompanying  the 
flight  of  this  adventurous  Stanhope,  and  sharing 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  was  a  faithful 
Irish  servant  named  Thomas  Hardy.1  This  man, 
who  originally  as  a  peasant  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  John  Stanhope  on  account  of  his  intelli- 
gence, had  been  promoted  to  be  the  attendant  of 
the  young  Cavalier,  and  finally  endeared  himself 
to  his  master  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
sacrificed  home  and  country  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  a  fugitive.  Hardy  subsequently,  no  doubt  not 
daring  to  return  to  his  native  land,  settled  at 
Horsforth,  where  he  married,  and  eventually  the 
place  became  peopled  with  his  descendants,  who 
through  successive  generations  served  the  Stan- 
hopes faithfully  in  various  capacities,  although 
their  chief  profession  was  that  of  local  butchers 
and  skinners,  till  the  time  of  the  last  John  Stanhope 

1  Apparently  buried  as  "Thomas  Hardy  of  Horsforth,  the  6th 
March  1683." 
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of  Hors forth,  when  one  William  Hardy,  the  son 
of  a  labourer,  born  in  1714-15,  became  the  old 
Lawyer's  clerk. 

Now,  on  one  occasion,  as  this  latter-day  John 
Stanhope  was  taking  his  customary  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Horsforth,  with  his  stout  riding-crop 
in  readiness  under  his  arm,  he  encountered  a  noisy 
crew  of  boys  who  were  playing  at  "fox  and  hounds." 
This  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  the  lads  of 
Horsforth.  A  good  runner  was  chosen  for  the 
fox,  and  set  to  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  old 
thatched  cottages,  while  his  companions  as  hounds, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  inhabitants,  used 
to  follow  in  full  cry,  with  all  the  noise  and  energy 
engendered  by  the  healthy  Yorkshire  air.  But  on 
this  luckless  day,  when  the  fox  and  his  pursuers 
had  the  misfortune  to  espy  the  Lawyer  with  his 
dreaded  whip,  hunted  and  hunters  alike  fled  in 
alarm,  all  save  one  little  bright-eyed  lad,  who  stood 
his  ground  and  looked  up  fearlessly  at  the  kindly 
face  of  the  old  Squire,  which  strove  ineffectually  to 
assume  an  expression  of  awe-inspiring  sternness. 

"Why  don't  ye  run  with  the  rest  of  the  idle 
vagabonds,  ye  good-for- naught  ?  Do  ye  want  me 
to  make  an  example  of  ye?"  demanded  John  of 
Horsforth,  in  his  most  forbidding  tones ;  but  the 
small  lad  met  his  glance  with  a  defiance  which  did 
not  flinch.  "I'll  be  t'  foux  if  ye'll  be  t'  ound,"  he 
announced  boldly,  and  the  Squire,  with  his  whip 
relentlessly  poised  in  the  air,  demanded  the  name 
of  the  culprit  who  dared  to  beard  him  in  this  un- 
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precedented  manner.  "  John  Hardy,"  quoth  the 
lad,  and  slowly  the  older  John  tucked  his  whip 
back  under  his  arm.  He  recognised  that  ill  would 
it  become  a  John  Stanhope  to  thrash  a  Hardy, 
the  descendant  of  the  man  who  had  been  faithful 
to  his  ancestor  in  dire  straits.  And  from  this 
little  incident  may  be  said  first  to  date  the  fortunes 
of  the  Hardys,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  later.  Possibly  the  bright  face  of  the  bold 
little  lad  awoke  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  the 
childless  Squire,  but  he  never  forgot  the  boy  who 
had  had  the  grit  to  stand  his  ground  when  his 
companions  ran  away,  while  his  interest  was  doubt- 
less quickened  on  discovering  him  to  be  the  son  of 
his  clerk,  William  Hardy.1  As  soon  as  his  age 
permitted,  John  Hardy  was  also  taken  into  the 
Lawyer's  office  to  be  trained  as  clerk,  and  as  the 
years  passed,  more  and  more  confidence  was  placed 
in  him,  till  he  was  gradually  permitted  to  manage 
the  property  of  his  employer. 

Often  during  his  boyhood  did  little  Walter 
Stanhope  look  with  awe  upon  the  future  clerk, 
four  years  his  senior,  who  was  already  earning  his 
livelihood  before  Watty  had  achieved  the  dignity 
of  a  fully-fledged  schoolboy.  Yet  it  sometimes  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  younger  lad  to  feel  himself  to  be 
superior,  notably  on  one  memorable  occasion  when, 
at  nine  years  old,  he  was  called  upon  to  lay  the  founda- 

William  Hardy  had  four  children  :  Elizabeth,  b.  1743,  ob.  1747  ; 
John,  b.  1745,  ob.  1806  ;  William,  b.  1748  (Butcher),  ob.  1808  ;  James, 
b.  1753  (Skinner). 
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tion-stone  of  Horsforth  Chapel,  which  the  Lawyer 
had  decided  to  reconstruct.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Green  the  simple  ceremony  took  place,  while  the  little 
heir  to  Horsforth  stood  on  ground  wherein  all  those 
of  that  generation  who  bore  his  name  were  to  find 
a  last  resting-place.  Long  since  has  vanished  all 
trace  of  the  chapel ; 1  but  the  small  square  grave- 
yard, forlorn  and  deserted,  has  been  reverently 
saved  from  the  depredations  of  the  builder,  and  still 
forms  an  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

It  may  be  added  that  at  the  first  service  held  in 
this  chapel  an  incident  took  place  equally  character- 
istic of  the  locality  and  its  Squire.  Being  a  festival 
day,  the  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing  when 
there  entered  a  cripple,  who,  clattering  up  the 
aisle  on  noisy  crutches,  sought  vainly  for  a 
seat  Nowhere  could  he  spy  a  vacant  place 
till  he  reached  the  top  of  the  church,  where 
in  a  pew  apart,  in  solemn  state,  sat  the  Squire, 
his  dame  and  his  nephew,  while  unoccupied  beside 
them  was  a  comfortable  cushioned  space.  And  the 
cripple  did  not  hesitate.  Without  troubling  to 
fumble  with  the  catch  of  the  door,  which  perhaps 
may  have  presented  difficulties  to  one  so  halt  and 
maimed,  he  firmly  planted  his  crutches  on  the  flags, 
and  vaulting  over  the  side  of  the  Squire's  pew,  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  seat  with  the  calm  assur- 
ance of  a  true  Yorkshireman.  And  none  offered 
remonstrance.  Well  had  the  cripple  understood 
that  John  of  Horsforth  was  never  the  one  to  wish 

1  Pulled  down  in  1886. 
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an  afflicted  man  to  stand  when  a  seat  was  available, 
or  to  cavil  at  the  easiest  method  by  which  he  saw 
fit  to  attain  this. 

It  appears  to  have  been  shortly  after  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Bell  Chapel  was  laid,  that, 
evidently  owing  to  his  uncle's  predilection  for  the 
birthplace  of  his  life's  romance,  Watty  was  sent 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Bradford.  Thence  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  a 
round  childish  hand,  primly  expressed  letters 
offering  the  compliments  of  his  master,  Dr  Butler, 
and  concluding  with  a  profession  of  his  dutiful 
affection  for  herself.  A  portion  of  one  of  these 
productions,  written  at  the  age  of  nine,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  all : — 

I  give  you  thanks,  dear  Mamma,  for  your  kind 
present  of  a  Cake  with  Raisins,  which  was  both 
very  good  and  very  acceptable.  My  Riding  Habit 
fitts  me  very  well  &  I  approve  extremely  ye 
Fashion  of  it.  But  my  Purple  Coat  is  out  at  ye 
Elbows:  wherefore  pray  be  so  exceedingly  obliging 
as  to  send  me  my  new  one ;  and  if,  Dear  Madam, 
you  can  be  prevail'd  upon  to  send  me  something 
pleasing  to  ye  Palate,  it  will  (if  possible)  make  me 
more  willing  to  fulfill  that  Duty  which  is  incumbent 
upon 

Dear  Mamma 

Your  Dutifull  Son 

WATT.  STANHOPE. 

The  request  with  which  this  letter  concludes 
occurs  in  most  of  Watty's  early  correspondence, 
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and  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  schoolboys  of  his 
day,  if  apt  to  express  their  requirements  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion  to  their  descendants,  were  at  heart  the 
same.  Yet  nothing,  perhaps,  emphasises  more 
strongly  the  gulf  between  the  past  and  the  present 
than  the  letters  of  the  young  generation  of  that  day. 
Those  children  of  the  eighteenth  century,  prim, 
sententious  and  aggressively  virtuous  in  speech,  of 
whose  reality,  as  painted  by  contemporary  fiction, 
we  of  to-day  remain  sceptical,  become  a  living 
actuality  in  the  round  writing  of  the  schoolboy 
Watty  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Raby  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Lord  and  Lady  Darlington  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Bradford  he  wrote  thus  to  inform  his 
mother  of  the  success  of  his  visit : — 

Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

BRADFORD,  December  2nd,  1763. 

DEAR  MAMA, 

I  returned  from  Raby  Castle  to 
Horsforth  last  Tuesday,  and  came  from  thence 
hither  on  Wednesday.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Mr  Ranson's  where  the  two  Beaumonts 
and  myself  have  drunk  tea.  This  visit  has 
greatly  abridged  the  Time  I  had  set  apart  to 
write  to  you  in.  I  will,  therefore,  now  give  you  the 
outlines  of  this  agreeable  Expedition,  &  reserve 
the  Shading  till  I  have  the  Pleasure  of  seeing 
you. 

Let  it  suffice  then  if  I  tell  you  that  we  sett  off 
Last  Monday  se'nnight  &  got  to  Raby  in  time 
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to  take  a  magnificent  Dinner  at  their  Quality 
Hour  of  Four.  We  constantly  eat  of  (sic)  silver 
Plates,  with  round  &  square  covers  to  the 
Dishes,  &  gilt  Knives,  Forks  &  Spoons  for  the 
Desert,  which  was  serv'd  up  in  Nanquin  or 
Dresden  China,  with  rich  Wine. 

Vain  Emptiness  or  Grandeur !  vails  it  me 
Whether  I  Water  drink,  or  Burgundy  ? 
Better  and  wholsomer  by  far  the  first 
If  my  Desires  are  but  to  quench  my  Thirst. 

Excuse  these  extempore  lines,  which  are  the 
immediate  suggestions  of  Reflection. 

We  went  to  Durham,  &  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
we  saw  the  Romantic  Castle  in  our  way  to  Raby, 
where  my  Lord  &  Lady  Darlington  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  notice  and  civility. 

The  servant  is  waiting  to  go  to  the  Post- 
Office,  which  puts  a  check  upon  my  willing  Pen. 
Adieu !  Adieu ! 

I  am 

Dear  Madam 

Your  dutifull  Son 

WATT.  STANHOPE. 

A  far  different  scene  is  described  in  an  equally 
characteristic  manner  when  he  visited  a  relation  of 
his  father's. 

My  Uncle  Atkinson x  testified  a  desire  of  see- 
ing me,  in  Compliance  to  which  I  went  over  & 
din'd  there  yesterday ;  but  O !  what  a  Melan- 


1  Hannah  Stanhope,  the  Lawyer's  sister,  married  Henry  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds. 
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choly  Spectacle  was  I  struck  with  at  my 
Entrance  into  ye  Chamber!  There  lay  He, 
exceedingly  wither'd  and  emaciated,  scarce  able 
to  stir  or  speak  articulately,  while  his  wife  & 
three  daughters  hung  over  him  all  in  tears,  lend- 
ing their  feeble  Efforts  to  reare  him  in  ye  Bed, 
tho'  they  were  scarce  able  to  support  themselves. 
I  was  struck  motionless  at  this  dumb  scene  of 
pious  Sorrow  &  Distress ;  and  my  Condition 
may  be  well  express'd  in  ye  Picture  at  Canon 
Hall,  where  ye  good  old  Soldier  stands  fixed 
with  Grief  &  Astonishment  at  ye  cruel  Reverse 
of  his  old  General  Bellisarious's  Fortune.  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  on  this  mournful  Scene,  &  must 
abruptly  conclude  with  assuring  you 

I  am, 

Dear  Madam,  yr  Ever  Dutifull  son, 
WATT.  STANHOPE. 

It  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  schoolboy  of  to-day, 
stoical  and  ashamed  of  exhibiting  emotion,  describ- 
ing his  sensations  in  similar  language.  Yet  once 
only  was  Watty  guilty  of  a  lapse  from  his  high- 
flown  eloquence.  "  I  had,"  he  explains  in  more 
human  fashion  to  Ann  Stanhope,  "  begun  two  fine 
pompous  letters  which  have  been  spoil'd  by  Blots 
or  some  other  Misfortune,  &  therefore  I  have 
employed  the  rest  of  my  Time  in  scribbling  over 
this,  hoping  to  find  a  pardon  I  have  never  yet 
look'd  for  in  vain  from  my  too-indulgent  mother." 

Yet  if  his  prose  effusions  were  typical  of  his 
generation,  still  more  so  were  the  efforts  in  verse 
that  were  the  outcome  of  the  then  fashionable 
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craze  for  rhyming  which  had  penetrated  even  to 
his  little  school  in  Bradford.  Some  of  his  produc- 
tions before  the  age  of  twelve  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  mature  poet ;  yet  the  same  sententious 
spirit  pervades  these,  and,  again,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  modern  schoolboy  of  twelve 
opening  an  ode  thus — 

VICE,  ponderous  Load,  doth  still  oppress 
All,  all  Mankind,  or  more  or  less ; 
It  taints  alike  both  great  and  small, 
It's  ever  epidemical. 

Etc.  etc. 

Like  most  lonely  children,  however,  Watty 
seems  to  have  loved  solitary  rambles  and  musing 
beyond  his  years.  His  verses  extol  rural  life  with 
a  real  or  assumed  enthusiasm ;  and  one  of  his 
constant  amusements  seems  to  have  been  writing 
an  inscription  for  some  favourite  spot — an  arbour, 
a  monument,  or  the  site  whence  was  visible  a 
beautiful  prospect.  The  following  verses  were 
evidently  written  at  Cannon  Hall,  when  on  a  visit 
to  his  Uncle  Spencer,  and  while  seated  in  the 
subsequently  condemned  Root  House,  he  viewed 
the  fair  prospect  of  the  park  out-spread  before  him, 
or  listened  to  the  distant  splash  of  the  cascade 
over  the  rocks  : — 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  ROOT  HOUSE. 

Beneath  these  twisted  Roots,  grotesque  and  rude, 
A  spot  retir'd,  for  gentle  Musing  made, 

Let  all  be  peace — no  low'ring  Thoughts  intrude, 
No  Passions  fierce  disturb  the  lowly  shade. 
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Here  cease  from  Trouble,  here  repose  at  last, 
Dismiss  the  restless  Cares  of  Future  Life ; 

Where  are  thy  past  Pursuits  ? — Thy  Pleasures  past  ? 
Oh !  dearly  bought  with  Toil  &  Pain  &  Strife. 

How  sweeter  far  to  taste  the  breath  of  Morn, 
Or  grateful  coming  on  of  Evening  mild, 

To  scent  the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  Thorn, 
And  waste  the  tranquill  Hours  in  Rambles  wild ! 

The  dash  of  distant  Waterfall  to  hear, 

The  low  of  Kine,  or  Linnet's  lay  of  Love, 

On  Flow'ry  Hay  to  slumber  void  of  Care, 

Or  wake  and  walk  with  Thomson  thro'  the  Grove — 

Such  the  lov'd  Leisure,  such  the  genuine  Joys 

Of  rural  Life,  the  healthful,  happy  lot ; 
Haste  then  from  London's  smoke,  &  Wealth  &  Noise 

To  simple  Pleasures  &  the  Sylvan  Grot ! 

From  the  mass  of  his  youthful  compositions, 
however,  it  would  be  difficult  and  indeed  trivial  to 
attempt  a  selection.  They  are  remarkable  only  in 
view  of  the  age  of  the  writer,  and  judged  by  the 
standard  which  obtained  in  his  day,  when  to  extol 
virtue  or  rural  felicity,  and  denounce  vice  in  plati- 
tudes which  rhymed,  was  considered  more  essential 
to  true  poetry  than  either  dainty  imagery  or  the 
music  of  words.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  attention  of  John  of  Horsforth  was  called  to 
his  nephew's  accomplishment ;  and  at  last,  when 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 1  furnished 

1  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  (1721-65),  second  son 
of  George  III.,  who,  in  his  relentless  cruelty  towards  the  followers 
of  the  Young  Pretender  in  1746,  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  the 
Butcher  of  Culloden, 
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Watty  with  a  grand  subject  for  an  ode,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Horsforth  was  the  result : — 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

BRADFORD. 
DEAR  UNCLE, 

The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Verses 
upon  ye  Duke's  Death.  Mr  Butler  the  other 
day  call'd  me  to  him  and  said  he  had  recollected 
that  a  thing  of  that  kind  loses  all  its  goodness  if 
it  is  not  read  while  ye  Subject  is  fresh,  &  there- 
fore ordered  me  to  send  it  you  on  ye  first  Oppor- 
tunity. But  please  to  remember  that  it  is  Mr 
Butler's  Orders  &  not  my  own  Presumption 
that  has  occasion'd  me  to  put  my  Elegy  to  this 
Proof. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself 
Dear  Sir 

Your  dutifull  Nephew 

W.  STANHOPE. 

/  &  my  Master  present  our  Duties  to  you 
&  beg  you  would  proportionate  them  to  ye 
Family.  I  say  "  I  &  my  Master"  for  my  Duty 
takes  Place  of  his,  as  being  warmer. 

Watty's  relations  were  not  a  little  astonished  at 
his  talents,  and  even  expressed  scepticism  respecting 
it  being  possible  for  so  small  a  lad  to  evolve  com- 
positions of  such  excellence  unaided — an  insinuation 
which  one  letter  mentions  that  John  of  Horsforth 
repudiated  with  an  indignation  which  brought  tears 
to  his  eyes ;  while  Watty's  pedagogue,  Dr  Butler, 
testified  to  the  genuineness  of  his  pupil's  proficiency 
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by  a  surprise  which  is  somewhat  quaintly  expressed. 
"  I  own,"  he  wrote  to  John  Stanhope,  "  I  was 
greatly  astonished  at  it,  as  I  had  never  made  any 
trial  of  him  that  way,  having  applied  myself  wholly 
to  instruct  him  in  Syntax  and  Sentiment" 

Forthwith  a  duel  in  Latin  verse  was  established 
between  John  of  Horsforth  and  his  nephew,  which 
afforded  food  for  mutual  admiration  to  each.  After 
the  receipt  of  a  Latin  poem  from  his  uncle,  Watty 
exclaims — 

Honour'd  Uncle !  I  don't  remember  that  I 
ever  experienced  a  more  exquisite  satisfaction 
than  in  ye  perusal  of  yr  last  Letter.  The  full  & 
easy  elegance  of  Style  in  yr  Verses,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  charmed,  stirred  up  in  me  an  impotent 
Spirit  of  Emulation.  I  durst  not  aspire  to  equal 
&  have  not  attempted  to  resemble  that  amiable 
rapidity  &  correctness  of  Language  wth  wch  yr  Lines 
so  smoothly  glide  along.  How  do  I  feel  humili- 
ated by  yr  elegant  phrasing  and  justness  of 
Metre ! 

He  enclosed  therewith  an  excellent  Latin  trans- 
lation of  his  own,  which  a  few  weeks  later  he 
followed  by  some  verses  in  English,  though  these 
he  explains  naively  are — 

Alack !  ye  Product  of  a  muddled  Brain, 
stupified  by  cold  and  a  sore  Throat,  attended  by 
an  accute  Toothache  !  " 

—clearly  not  conditions  propitious  to  the  Muse ;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  in  them  something  of  genuine 
poetry  : — 
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Why  should  I  blush  that  Fortune's  frown 
Dooms  me  Life's  humble  paths  to  tread  ? 
To  live  unheeded  and  unknown — 
To  sink  forgotten  to  the  Dead  ? 

'Tis  not  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave 
That  surest  shine,  or  highest  rise  ; 
The  feather  sports  upon  the  wave, 
The  pearl  in  Ocean's  Cavern  lies. 

Each  lesser  star  that  studs  the  sphere 
Sparkles  with  undiminished  light; 
Dark  and  eclips'd  alone  appear 
The  Lord  of  Day,  the  Queen  of  Night. 

Meanwhile  the  young  poet,  whose  only  youthful 
associates  had  hitherto  been  the  little  Yorkshire 
lads  in  the  school  at  Bradford,  seems  to  have 
caught  from  them  the  broad  dialect  which,  in  the 
days  before  compulsory  education,  was  apt  to 
infect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  classes  who 
dwelt  in  that  country.  When  therefore  Watty 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  John  Spencer 
suggested  that  his  sister  and  her  son  should 
accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  London,  in  order  that 
his  nephew  might  see  a  little  of  the  world  and 
attempt  to  rid  himself  of  the  provincialism  in 
speech  and  manner  resulting  from  his  country  life. 
Another  reason  for  this  journey  was  that  Ann 
Stanhope  had  for  some  time  been  in  indifferent 
health;  and  although  the  apothecaries  recom- 
mended Buxton  for  her,  John  of  Horsforth  wrote 
the  following  bulletin  to  John  Spencer : — "  Ye 
Physical  Tribe  seem  inclined  to  send  her  to  Buxton, 
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but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  for  I  have  had  two 
letters  from  her  which  were  written  with  proper 
spirit,  neither  flighty  nor  low,  but  vastly  sensible 
and  exemplary  in  Stile  and  Sentiment ; "  ergo, 
whoso  could  write  a  letter  which  was  "vastly 
sensible  "  could  not  be  in  need  of  baths  at  Buxton  ! 
So  Watty,  to  his  unbounded  excitement,  set 
forth  on  his  long  journey  to  London  ;  and  to  Ann 
Stanhope,  the  widow,  it  must  surely  have  been 
reminiscent  of  that  other  visit  to  London  when  the 
three  Misses  Spencer  had  driven  off  so  gaily  from 
Doncaster  to  meet  Bror  Jack,  who  was  to  greet 
them  a  day's  ride  from  town.  Doubtless  she  and 
the  staid  bachelor,  John  Spencer,  lived  that  youthful 
jaunt  over  again  in  the  excitement  of  the  lad  for 
whom  life  was  opening ;  while  to  the  old  couple  at 
Horsforth  the  letters  of  the  young  traveller  were 
welcomed  with  a  lively  gratitude  to  the  kindly 
uncle  who  was  doing  that  for  his  nephew  which 
the  health  of  John  Stanhope  rendered  him  unable 
to  accomplish. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

January  gth,  1765. 
DEAR  UNCLE, 

I  take  ye  first  opportunity  I  could 
hitherto  lay  hold  of,  of  sending  you  a  line. 
This  Epistle  takes  its  date  from  Mr  Darrell's,1 

1  Francis  Dayrell,  Esqre  of  Shudy  Camps  Park,  Co.  Cambridge, 
m.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Peter  Whitcomb,  Esqre  of  Braxted  Lodge,  Essex, 
and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Brownlow  Sherrard,  Bt.  of  Lobthorp, 
Lincolnshire. 
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to  whose  house  of  Camps  we  arrived  this 
Morn*- 

We  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  our  Journey 
till  we  got  to  Cambridge,  where  we  found 
sufficient  employment  for  our  eyes  everywhere ; 
but  a  more  astonishing  feast  for  them  in  Trinity 
College  Chapel,  that  incomparable  Gothic  build- 
ing, the  elegance  of  whose  execution  and  furniture, 
free  from  all  cumbersome  superfluity,  I  beheld 
amazed. 

I  likewise  saw  Trinity  College  and  some  others, 
with  the  University  Library,  and  ye  Senate 
House  ;  though  the  Library  itself  was  not  very 
elegant,  yet  I  was  there  very  well  entertain'd 
wl  two  curious  Manuscripts,  one  of  Bega's  Testa- 
ment, and  the  other  of  Caesar's  Cain.  We  went 
in  the  evening  to  hear  the  Chauntg  of  King's 
Coll.  Chapel  &  compleated  ye  whole  by  taking 
an  Academical,  though  I  believe  very  substantial, 
supper  with  a  Genn  of  Trinity  Hall.  I  was  very 
much  taken  with  ye  Manner  of  it,  it  giving  me 
a  pleasant  Idea  of  ye  Life  I  might  hereafter 
lead. 

I  have  thus  given  this  outline  of  Cambridge 
which  I  must  shade  when  I  have  ye  pleasure  of 
seeing  you. 

We  have  just  been  looking  over  ye  House 
where  there  is  a  good  Buffet  of  fine  old  Plate 
&  some  Pictures  very  well  executed,  and  some 
very  valuable  Busts,  especially  one  of  the  Caesars, 
of  Original  Granite. 

Tho'  this  is  one  of  ye  Places  where  their  wood 
fires  are  places  all  of  silver,  yet  to  my  Yorkshire 
eye  ye  rangeless  hearths  looked  very  odd. — 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  we  came  upon  my 
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Uncle's  Horses  to  Doncaster,  and  that  from  four 
o'clock,  ye  hour  we  set  from  thence  in  Chaise,  it 
did  nothing  but  cascade  the  whole  morning. 

The  end  of  the  Paper  forces  me  bluntly  to  tell 
you 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  dutiful  nephew, 

W.  STANHOPE. 

There  is  no  letter  descriptive  of  Watty's  first 
impression  of  London.  As  weary  with  his  long 
journey  he  drove  over  the  rough  cobbled  roads  in 
his  uncle's  chaise,  and  looked  out  on  the  narrow 
streets  through  which  they  passed,  he  must  have 
noticed  many  things  which  in  his  long  life  he  was 
to  see  transformed,  and  some  ills  in  which  his  own 
influence  was  to  effect  an  improvement.  For  the 
London  of  darkness  then  concealed  many  a  hidden 
terror.  True,  the  custom  for  each  man  to  provide 
an  oil  lamp  in  front  of  his  door  had  by  that  date 
been  discontinued  for  a  more  organised  system, 
whereby  the  Government  placed  a  lamp  wherever 
they  considered  this  necessary,  and  levied  a  tax 
from  the  citizens  to  defray  the  cost.  Yet  this 
illumination  was  irregular,  and  provided  at  in- 
sufficient intervals,  and  the  intervening  blackness 
was  known  to  be  the  haunt  of  footpads  ready  to 
rob  unwary  travellers  before  the  watchmen  could 
interfere.  At  night,  as  Watty  lay  in  his  bed,  he 
must  have  heard  the  monotonous  cry  of  these  same 
watchmen — chief  protectors  of  the  public  peace — 
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who,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  lanterns,  called 
out  the  hours  and  the  quarter  whence  the  wind 
was  blowing.  Occasionally  the  stillness  would  be 
broken  by  the  loud  rattling  over  the  stones  of 
some  nobleman's  carriage,  returning  late  from  a 
carousal,  accompanied  by  the  warning  cries  of  his 
running  footmen  as  they  flashed  their  torches  with 
a  sudden  brilliance  down  the  dim  streets.  Or  the 
sound  of  a  drunken  brawl  would  arise  as  some 
noisy  reveller  returned  from  a  neighbouring  tavern 
— a  cry  of  murder,  perhaps,  a  sound  of  blows  and 
threats — then  again  silence  and  the  tramp  only 
of  the  drowsy  watchmen  as  they  resumed  their 
round. 

And  the  London  on  which  the  grey  dawn  of 
the  January  day  fell,  differed  as  widely  from  the 
London  of  later  years  as  the  raw  little  Yorkshire 
schoolboy  who  then  viewed  it  differed  from  the 
polished  man  of  fashion  which  he  was  one  day  to 
become.  The  time-honoured  landmarks  were 
there — to  which,  one  by  one,  he  was  to  go — 
Westminster,  St  Paul's,  the  Tower,  old  Temple 
Bar  with  its  marvellous  memories,  its  surrounding 
taverns  and  the  busy  life  of  the  city  surging  about 
it — even  the  British  Museum,  that  depository  of 
"  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Curiositys,"  respecting  which 
John  Spencer  had  written  while  his  nephew  lay 
a-bed  of  the  smallpox,  and  which  for  six  years 
now  had  been,  an  object  for  sightseers.1  But  in 

^he   British   Museum  may  be   said  to  date  from  1753,  when 
Parliament  first  purchased  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  but 
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the  less  celebrated  parts  of  the  town,  where  the 
streets  were  narrow,  and  the  cobbles  rough,  and 
the  houses  ill-built,  Watty  must  have  beheld  a 
world  bare  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  to-day. 
Yet  it  seems  a  law  of  progression  that  as  one 
ill  is  remedied  another  is  produced;  that  the 
increase  of  luxury  should  entail  that  of  ugliness. 
Though  with  the  advance  of  civilisation  the 
greater  becomes  our  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
the  world  of  art,  we  eliminate  it  from  the  world 
of  actuality,  and  our  sordid  surroundings  of  bricks 
and  mortar  we  people  with  citizens,  the  unsight- 
liness  of  whose  clothes  in  hue  and  make,  would 
offend  the  finer  taste  of  a  barbarian.  Thus  the 
London  on  which  Watty  then  gazed,  if  lacking 
in  much  which  we  of  to-day  can  boast,  was  withal 
a  world  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  is  that 
of  modern  times.  For  the  houses  were  quaint, 
and  the  garments  of  the  citizens,  even  when 
poor,  were  picturesque  in  hue  and  fashion,  and 
the  daily  aspect  of  that  old-time  life  was  cal- 
culated to  please  the  artistic  appreciation  of  the 
onlooker. 

But  there  was  much  to  occupy  his  attention 
besides  the  outward  aspect  of  his  surroundings. 
In  this,  his  first  introduction  to  the  world,  he  had 
former  friends  to  visit  and  fresh  acquaintances  to 
make,  besides  many  sights  to  see  in  a  limited 
space  of  time. 

Montagu  House,  the  first  building  in  which  it  was  exhibited  to  the 
public,  was  not  opened  till  1759. 
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Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

LONDON,  January  2otk,  1765. 

DR  UNCLE, 

I  am  just  returned  from  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton's  with  whom  I  din'd  &  who  to  his  other 
Civilities  hath  added  that  of  promising  me  a 
special  ticket  to  see  ye  Museum  which  I  shall 
most  gladly  accept.1  I  have  not  yet  seen  ye 
King  or  ye  Queen,2  nor  do  I  know  how  I  can 
unless  I  see  them  at  ye  play,  or  persuade  my 
Uncle  to  defer  his  comg  down  again  a  day  or 
two,  for  he  talks  of  setting  out  on  this  day 
se'nnight. 

I  am  to  go  to  ye  House  of  Commons  to- 
morrow under  ye  protection  of  Sir  George 
Armytage,  &  on  Wednesday  to  Westminster 
Hall.  I  have  seen  ye  Tower,  but  know  not 
whether  you  may  have  known  that  by  my 
Uncle's  letter,  therefore  will  be  silent  thereon. 

I  called  yesterday  upon  Sir  James  Lowther, 

1  Admission  to  the  Museum  then  was  by  means  of  printed  tickets 
only,  which  were  considerable  trouble  to  procure.     They  had  to  be 
applied  for  beforehand,  stating  the  name,  occupation,  and  address 
of  the  applicant,  also  the   day  and  hour  for  which  admission  was 
requested.     A  list  of  applicants  was  submitted  each  night  to  the 
principal  librarian,  who,  if  he  considered  them  worthy  of  attention, 
was  to  "direct  the  porter  to  deliver  tickets  to  them  according  to 
their  request,  on  their  applying  a  second  time  for  the  said  tickets"  ; 
but  not  more  than  ten  persons  were  allowed  to  see  the  Museum  at 
a  time,  and  these  were  admitted  for  three  hours  only,  viz.,  one  hour 
for  each  department.     So  troublesome  was  it  to  procure  tickets,  that 
persons  who  were  sufficiently  fortunate  to  secure  them  occasionally 
sold  them  to  less  energetic  sightseers. 

2  George  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in    1760,  and  in   1761 
married  Charlotte  Sophia,  Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
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but  he  either  was  not,  or  would  not  be  at  home. 
I  have  still  got  to  see  the  King  and  Queen, 
His  Majesty's  Mews,  &  as  Curiosity  must  give 
way  to  Friendship,  I  must  call  on  my  old 
school-fellow  at  Hackney ;  and  all  this  to  be 
done  in  five  days! — unless  my  Uncle  can  be 
brought  about ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  shall 
be  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  kindness 
hitherto.  He  has  introduced  me  to  all  his 
acquaintance  &  let  me  see  all  I  could  wish 
in  so  small  a  time ;  in  short,  he  has  done 
more  than  I  cd  have  wished  to  oblige  me  ;  but 
what  is  another  motive  for  my  stay,  though  I 
am  much  mended  in  my  speech,  yet  I  still  don't 
talk  like  other  folk.  .  .  .  My  Mamma  talks  of 
taking  Lodgings  in  Cecil  Street.  She  joins 
with  my  Uncle  Spencer  and  myself  in  proper 
respects  to  all  ye  Family ; 

and  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  dutifull  Nephew 

WATT.  STANHOPE. 

John  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

January  220",  1765. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  Watty's  letter  in  due  time 
&  yr  Favour  by  ye  last  Post.  We  are  all  glad 
to  hear  that  you  got  well  to  town,  &  tho'  my  sister 
is  not  as  well  as  we  could  wish  her,  yet  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  she  is  better  &  hope  that  time 
and  patience  will  restore  her  to  a  perfect  state  of 
Health. 

My  long  confinement  with  Gout,  from  which  I 
was  released  only  on  Sunday  last,  hath  run  me  so 
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much  in  arrear  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  find 
time  to  write  this.  .  .  . 

As  to  Watty,  while  he  is  under  yr  Care  I  have 
no  doubt  of  his  doing  well ;  &  I  shall  never 
forget  ye  obligations  I  &  all  my  Family  are 
under  to  you  for  yr  taking  ye  Trouble  of  him 
upon  this  Occasion,  which,  in  my  Opinion,  will 
be  of  more  real  service  to  him  than  a  Year  spent 
at  ye  University,  or  even  at  School. 

Let  him  know  that  his  Master  was  so  good 
last  week  as  to  spend  two  or  three  days  with  me, 
&  I  shewed  him  Watty's  Verses  on  ye  Journey, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleas'd.  "They  run — 
I  protest  they  run  very  well  indeed ! "  he  cried, 
but  I  think  he  supposed  there  was  some  little 
help  in  the  Case,  tho*  I  assured  him  that  ye 
Truth  was  there  was  no  such  Thing.  But  what 
Pleas'd  him  most  was  that  in  turning  over  some 
of  ye  Classics,  we  found  in  Aulus  Gellius  a 
rough  draft  of  one  of  Watty's,  wch  he  had  not,  nor 
to  my  remembrance  had  /  seen.  This  he  could 
not  doubt  was  genuine,  &  highly  delighted  with 
it  he  was.  .  .  .  But  I  run  wild.  I  cou'd  write  as 
sometimes  I  think,  upon  this  subject  all  day ! 

Evidently  John  Spencer  was  not  "brought 
about"  even  by  the  persuasions  of  his  favourite 
nephew  to  prolong  his  stay  in  town  beyond  the  day 
he  had  proposed.  Yet  despite  all  there  was  to 
compress  into  a  limited  time,  Watty  was  not  per- 
mitted to  depart  without  being  taken  to  see  his 
formidable  kinsman,  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  visit 
was  paid  at  the  handsome  dwelling,  Chesterfield 
House,  which  its  owner  had  built  about  twenty  years 
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previously  on  Mr  Audley's  land,  lying  between 
"  Great  Brook  Field  "  and  the  "  Shoulder  of  Mutton 
Field."  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  at  this  date 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  become  both  deaf 
and  infirm,  received  his  young  namesake  in  the 
library  which  he  himself  had  planned  and  decorated, 
and  which  he  now  boasted  was  the  finest  room  in 
London.  Its  bookshelves  were  stocked  with  choice 
volumes ;  articles  of  vertu,  bronzes,  pictures, 
and  statuary  —  each  possessing  some  link  with 
history  to  enhance  its  value — were  there  massed 
with  faultless  taste,  while  the  windows  of  the 
beautiful  room  opened  on  a  spacious  garden,  lovely 
even  in  its  winter  bareness. 

There,  in  proud  seclusion,  sat  the  egoist  and 
cynic,  who,  with  stunted  body  and  ugly  physiog- 
nomy, had  sustained  the  pose  of  a  leader  of 
fashion  and  arbiter  of  manners,  and  who  now  with 
impaired  faculties  and  infirm  limbs,  could  yet 
dazzle  with  his  wit  and  charm  with  his  grace. 
Above  him,  to  show  his  contempt  for  pride  of 
family,  he  had  satirically  hung  among  the  pictures 
of  his  ancestors  two  old  portraits  which  he  had 
inscribed  with  the  names  Adam  de  Stanhope  and 
Eve  de  Stanhope.  Although  the  utterer  of  bons 
mots  which  had  perhaps  excited  more  mirth  among 
his  contemporaries  than  those  of  any  other  man 
living,  it  was  his  proud  boast  that  since  he  had  the 
full  use  of  his  reason,  nobody  had  ever  heard  him 
laugh.  Audible  laughter,  according  to  his  creed, 
was  "illiberal,  ill-bred,  low,  and  unbecoming," 
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especially  when  one  reflected  on  "  the  disagreeable 
noise  it  makes  and  the  shocking  distortion  of  the 
face  that  it  occasions ; "  in  short,  it  was  "  the 
manner  in  which  the  silly  mob  express  their  silly 
joy  at  silly  things."  And  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  young  scion  of  his  house  then  introduced 
into  his  presence  was  not  guilty  of  so  egregious  a 
breach  of  etiquette,  for  the  bright  intelligence  of 
the  unsophisticated  Yorkshire  lad  seems  to  have 
found  favour  even  with  so  severe  a  critic,  and 
Watty  always  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  the  strange  old 
cynic,  who,  half  philosopher,  half  fop,  continues 
to  occupy  an  unique  place  in  the  history  of  his  day. 
On  January  28th,  however,  the  travellers  set  out 
on  their  return  home ;  and  it  was  apparently  as 
they  were  preparing  for  their  long  journey  that 
John  Spencer  received  particulars  of  an  event 
which  had  horrified  London  two  nights  previously. 
This  news  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  his  old 
friend  and  Yorkshire  neighbour,  Godfrey  Bosville, 
of  Gunthwaite  and  Thorpe,  who  was  now  in  town 
with  his  wife.1 

Godfrey  Bosville  to  John  Spencer. 

January  2jtk,  1765. 

You  sett  out  this  morning,  as  they  tell  me, 
and  a  Barrell  of  Oisters  sets  out  at  the  same 
time,  but  Oisters  are  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  are 

1  Godfrey  Bosville,  Esqre.  of  Gunthwaite  and  Thorpe,  married 
Diana,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  Bt.    See  an/e,  page  155. 
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not  made  for  travelling  fast,  and  therefore  you 
will  beat  them  in  Hollow  to  Cannon  Hall.  If 
they  are  not  good,  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know 
that  I  may  catechise  ye  fishmonger. 

Lord  Byron1  killed  Mr  Chaworth  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Pall  Mall.  They 
disputed  about  which  had  the  most  Game  on  his 
Estate,  till  at  last  one  told  the  other  he  lyd. 
They  went  into  another  room  and  decided  it  with 
swords.  There  were  above  a  dozen  people  in 
the  room,  for  it  was  a  Nottinghamshire  Meeting, 
&  yet  nobody  perceived  their  going  out.  You 
know  Lord  Byron  was  a  good  deal  reflected  on 
for  want  of  courage,  which  might  possibly  induce 
Mr  Chaworth,  who  they  say  was  a  very  strong, 
stout  man,  to  treat  his  Lordship  very  cavalierly  ; 
if  he  was  forced  to  fight,  either  by  a  challenge  or 
such  usage  as  he  could  not  pass  by  without  being 
contemptible,  I  think  he  did  right  when  he  did 
go  out  to  make  a  duel  stand  for  something  & 
push  home ;  had  he  been  worsted,  he  wd  have 
been  more  reflected  on.  ...  I  suppose  he  will 
be  tried  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  whole 
House  because  Ld  Ferrers  was,  though  twelve 
peers  might  try  for  anything  but  Treason. 

I  have  bought  two  new  Volumes  of  that  Dealer 
in  Sermons  &  B — w — y,  Tristram  Shandy  ;  I 
think  he  writes  everything  that  comes  into  his 
head.  The  new  Play  of  the  Platonic  Wife  is 
dislik'd ;  but  why  may  not  a  Lady  write  a 
B — w — y  Play  as  well  as  a  Parson  write  a 
B — w — y  Book  ?  What  shall  we  come  to  ? 

1  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron,  the  great-uncle  of  the  poet  (1722- 
.796). 
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The  celebrated  duel  between  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr  Chaworth  caused  an  excitement  which  did  not 
readily  subside.  As  Mr  Bosville  relates,  a  club 
of  Nottinghamshire  gentlemen  were  dining  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  when  a  dispute  arose  whether 
Lord  Byron,  who  took  no  care  of  his  game,  or 
his  cousin  Mr  Chaworth,  who  pursued  the  reverse 
system,  was  most  successful  in  his  methods.  The 
company,  who  apprehended  no  evil  consequences 
from  the  quarrel  of  the  disputants,  began  to  dis- 
perse at  eight  o'clock.  Thereupon  Lord  Byron, 
stepping  into  an  empty  room,  sent  for  Mr  Chaworth, 
and  then  taking  the  candle  from  the  waiter,  ordered 
the  latter  to  depart ;  next,  bidding  Mr  Chaworth 
defend  himself,  drew  his  own  sword.  Mr  Chaworth 
was  an  excellent  fencer,  and  soon  ran  Lord  Byron 
through  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  but  in  return  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  fourteen  inches  deep  in  his  body. 
He  was  carried  back  to  his  house  in  Berkeley  Street, 
where  he  made  his  will  with  great  composure,  and 
dictated  a  paper  stating  the  duel  to  have  been  a  fair 
one.  He  died  at  nine  the  following  morning. 

Lord  Byron  at  once  announced  his  intention  of 
staying  to  face  his  trial,  which  eventually  took 
place  on  April  i6th  and  I7th  following,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  before  his  peers.  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  took  part  in  the  prosecution,  and  the 
defendant  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  but 
was  discharged  upon  simply  paying  his  fees. 

Long  ere  this,  however,  Watty  was  established 
once  more  in  his  quiet  rural  life,  for  on  February 
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2nd  John  of  Horsforth  wrote  to  John  of  Cannon 
Hall,  with  ill-suppressed  pride  : — 

With  great  pleasure  this  family  received  your 
fellow-traveller  yesterday,  &  will  always  think 
themselves  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  yr  kind- 
ness in  taking  him  with  you  &  for  ye  Care  & 
Pains  you  have  had  of  him.  I  am  extremely 
oblig'd,  too,  for  ye  elegant  little  present  he 
brought  home  with  him.  Next  to  himself,  he 
shall  sett  the  greatest  value  upon  his  Re- 
semblance. ...  I  am  afraid  you  speak  too 
favourably  of  him,  though  I  cannot  but  flatter 
myself  he  is  sometimes  vastly  entertaining. 

For  my  part,  I  have  indeed  had  a  long  and 
tedious  confinement,  but  I  have  now  been  a 
fortnight  at  liberty,  though  am  still  a  little  lame 
in  my  hip.  However,  I  hope  to  be  well  enough 
to  receive  you  on  ye  3Oth  inst,  with  great 
Pleasure,  &  if  you  will  order  ye  Hounds  here 
on  ye  i5th  in  ye  Evening,  perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  attend  you  a  few  days,  a-hunting. 

But  from  Watty,  while  still  revelling  in  the  un- 
usual sights  and  gaiety  of  the  town,  one  wonders, 
was  there  something  hypocritical  in  the  verses  with 
which  he  heralded  his  return  to  Horsforth  ? — 

When  shall  I  from  this  smoke  and  noise  retreat  ? 
When  wilt  thou  bless  these  eyes,  my  country  Seat  ? 
Ye  Woods  and  Groves,  Oh  !  when  shall  I  be  made 
The  happy  tenant  of  your  tranquill  Shade 
There  gently  slumber  nigh  some  purling  Brook 
Or,  when  I  please,  peruse  some  antient  Book, 
And  there  in  pleasing,  sweet  Oblivion  drown 
Those  anxious  Cares  that  haunt  the  busy  Town  ! 


CHAPTER  VII 

UNIVERSITY    LIFE 1766-1769 

MEANWHILE  a  matter  of  great 
moment  was  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  John  of  Horsforth.  The  time 
approached  when  his  nephew  must 
go  to  Oxford,  and  on  October  25th,  1766,  Dr 
Butler  of  Bradford  wrote  to  express  profound 
regret  at  bidding  farewell  to  the  most  faultless 
pupil  it  had  ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  teach. 
"  I  never,"  he  pronounced  solemnly,  "had  a  young 
gentleman  under  my  care  that  was  a  more  sensible 
or  good  scholar,  or  behaved  more  agreeably  to  me." 
To  the  lad  himself,  who  had  never  been  at  a 
public  school,  the  prospect  of  this  change  in  his 
mode  of  life  must  have  been  one  which  he  could 
only  regard  with  mingled  fear  and  exultation. 
University  College  was  selected  as  his  destination, 
not  only  because  most  of  his  relations  had  been 
educated  there,  but  because  it  was  the  College 
most  frequented  by  men  from  Northern  counties. 
At  that  date  Mr  Chambers,  afterwards  known  as 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,1  the  celebrated  Indian  Judge, 

1  Robert  Chambers,  born  1737  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  became  a 
fellow  of  University  College  about  1754  ;  in  1762  was  elected  by  the 
University  Vinerian  Professor  of  the  law  of  England.  In  1766  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  New  Inn  Hall.  In  1774  he  went  to 
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had,  it  would  seem  on  the  advice  of  John  Stanhope, 
accepted  a  tutorship  there ;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
hear  that  young  Mr  Stanhope  was  about  to  be 
placed  under  his  care,  than  he  wrote  to  Horsforth 
to  announce  that  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Ackland 
was  vacating  the  best  and  most  luxuriously  fur- 
nished rooms  at  College,  which  would  thus  be 
available  for  the  new-comer  if  the  expense  was  no 
deterrent.  The  value  placed  by  Mr  Ackland  on 
his  furniture,  improvements,  etc.,  was  the  curious 
sum  of  ^152,  is.  7fd.,  and  this,  though  an  excep- 
tionally high  price  for  chambers  and  fittings  at  that 
date,  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  John  Stanhope. 

Meanwhile  he  evolved  another  project  with 
regard  to  his  nephew  which  he  approached  warily. 
First  he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  tactfully  to  the 
other  John. 

John  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

HORSFORTH,  Sept.  2oth,  1766. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Last  week  I  was  favoured  with  ye 
Company  of  Sr  Fletcher  Norton  and  his  family, 
&  upon  mentioning  our  intention  of  sending 
Watty  to  Oxford  in  the  next  Spring,  he  con- 
vinced me  that  it  would  be  much  more  for  our 
nephew's  advantage  to  go  there  early  in  Novbre 
than  to  wait  till  the  Spring,  for  the  Vinerian 
lectures,  wch  he  must  duly  attend,  begin  in 
Novre  &  are  over  in  ye  Spring,  so  that  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  gaining  a  year.  Besides  upon  con- 
Bengal,  and  finally  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  there.  He  died  in  Paris,  1801. 
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sidering  it,  I  cannot  but  think  ye  Spring,  ye 
most  gay  and  pleasurable  part  of  ye  Year,  is  not 
so  proper  to  settle  a  young  creature  in  a  course 
of  study,  as  Winter,  when  ye  pleasurable  avoca- 
tions abroad  are  much  less  frequent. 

However,  I  would  not  resolve  upon  anything 
of  this  nature  without  having  your  Sentiments 
upon  it,  who  I  am  sure  interest  yourself  as  much 
in  Watty's  Happiness  as  I  can.  I  shall  therefore 
be  obliged  for  yr  Thoughts  on  this  as  soon  as 
you  conveniently  can. 

Mr  Edward  Norton,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's 
youngest  son,  who  is  just  of  the  same  age  as 
Watty  &  with  whom  Watty  has  got  some  little 
acquaintance,  is  to  go  to  ye  same  College  at  ye 
same  time  in  Novre  that  it  is  proposed  to  send 
yr  Nephew. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  again  able  to 
get  out  o'  setting  &  I  hope  ye  little  trouble  yr 
Toe  has  given  you  will  be  fully  recompensed  to 
you  by  a  very  healthful  Winter. 

Company  has  prevented  me  from  getting  out 
so  often  as  I  wd  have  done,  &  our  grounds  are 
not  yet  rid  of  ye  Conies ;  however,  I  have  had, 
in  ye  main,  very  good  diversion,  having  taken 
abt  40  Brace,  but  many  of  them  so  small  I 
had  to  turn  them  out  again. 

All  this  Family  join  in  their  sincere  Respects 
for  you 

I  am,  dear  Sir 

Most  faithfully  Yours 

JOHN  STANHOPE. 

It  was  soon  arranged   that   Watty  and   young 
Mr   Norton  were  to  go  up  to  the  University  to- 
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gether  in  November,  and  John  Stanhope  then 
broached  to  John  Spencer  the  matter  which  he  had 
all  along  had  in  view  : — 

I  propose,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  that  our 
Nephew  should  be  there  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Month.  I  am  resolved  to  go  with  him  and 
see  him  settled,  if  I  be  able,  but  as  my  health, 
especially  at  this  time  of  ye  year  is  very 
precarious,  I  must  entreat  you  to  go  with  him, 
if  I  should  not  be  able.  But  if  ye  Journey 
should  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  you,  let  me 
suggest  that,  even  though  I  should  be  able  to 
go,  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  yr  Company. 

It  is  probable  that  John  Stanhope,  despite  the 
gout  with  which  he  was  crippled,  anticipated  mak- 
ing the  journey  as  far  as  town  on  horseback,  and 
only  if  this  were  impracticable,  in  his  private  coach. 
None  the  less,  the  facilities  for  reaching  London  at 
this  date  by  means  of  public  conveyance  were 
considerably  improved.  An  advertisement  in  1763 
announced  that  "  Safe  and  Expeditious  travelling 
with  Machines  on  Steel  springs  in  four  days  to 
London  "  could  be  performed  from  the  "  old  King's 
Arms  in  Leeds  every  Monday  and  Wednesday," 
while  even  this  rapid  transit  was  rivalled  by  a 
broadside  advertisement  issued  shortly  afterwards, 
a  copy  of  which,  still  folded  amongst  the  papers  of 
John  of  Horsforth,  may  have  been  conned  by  him 
when  he  contemplated  taking  the  weary  journey  to 
Oxford  via  London  with  his  young  nephew.1 

1  It  was  not  till  1776  that  a  postchaise  was  advertised  to  go  from 
Leeds  to  London  in  thirty-nine  hours. 
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The    LEEDS 

MACHINE, 

In    Two    Days    and    a    Half    to   London, 
By  WAY  of 

Wakefield,  Barn/ley,  Sheffield,  Mansfield,  and 
Nottingham, 

SETS    out    from    Mrs.    COOKE's,    the    Old 
Kings-Arms,  every  Monday ;  and  from  Mr.  MYERS'S, 
the  New-Inn,  on  Wednefday  and  Friday  at  Twelve  o'Clock 
at  Noon,  and  arrives  at  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad-lane, 
London,  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday  Night. 

And  from  London  to  Leeds  : 

Sets  out  from  the  faid  Swan  with  Two  Necks, 
Lad-lane,  every  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  Morning, 
and  arrives  at  Leeds  every  Ttfefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday 
Noon ;  lies  at  Sheffield  and  Harbrough  both  up  and  down. 

Each  Infide  Paffenger  from  Leeds  and  Wakefield  to  pay 
Two  Pounds  Five  Shillings ;  Outfide,  and  Children  on  the 
Lap,  Half-price ;  allow'd  14  Ib.  of  Luggage,  all  above  to  pay 
3d.  per  Pound,  and  fo  in  Proportion  for  any  Part  of  the 
Road. 

Perform'd,  (if  God  permit)  by 

HANFORTH, 
RICHARDSON, 
STOKES,  and  Co. 

N.  B.  The  Proprietors  are  determin'd  to  fpare  no  Ex- 
pence  to  make  this  Conveyance  as  agreeable  as  poffible. 


Watty,  however,  perhaps  fortunately  for  himself 
was  not  destined  to  make  his  first  appearance  at 
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College  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  his  uncles. 
John  of  Horsforth,  forced  to  admit  that  his  health 
was  waxing  "  more  precari6us  than  I  dare  to  name," 
had  to  abandon  his  cherished  project,  and  his 
nephew  seems  to  have  undertaken  his  eventful 
journey  in  company  with  the  other  young  Freshman 
Edward  Norton. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

UNIVERSITY  COLL.  Novre  2\th  1766. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

I  arrived  here  last  night  after  a 
journey  which  without  company  would  have  been 
very  tedious,  the  roads  being  so  extremely  bad  & 
the  Horses  much  weakened  by  ye  Distemper. 

The  Master  is  in  London,  making  for  ye 
Radcliffe  Librarianship.  Chambers  is  likewise  in 
town,  but  is  expected  down  on  Monday. 

The  College  is  so  very  full  that  all  the 
Members  of  above  four  years  standing  are  obliged 
to  be  turned  out  of  their  Rooms.  Lord  Folke- 
stone1 has  been  here  about  a  fortnight,  &  we  have 
got  a  new  Gentleman  Commoner  who  pays  all 
the  additional  espense  of  a  Gent.  Commoner 
merely  for  the  difference  of  the  Habit,  for  he 
dines  with  the  Commoners  &  Scholars,  sits  in 
their  Common  Room,  has  no  keys  to  the  Garden, 
Library,  etc. 

My  Box  is  not  yet  come,  &  if  it  is  not  brought 

1  Jacob,  Viscount  Folkestone,  born  1750,  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  Earl  of  Radnor  1776,  m.  1777  the  Hon.  Anne  Duncombe, 
dau.  and  co-heir  of  Anthony,  Lord  Feversham. 
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by  the  Carrier  next  Wednesday,  I  shall  be 
terribly  disappointed. 

Scott1  is  very  well,  &  begs  his  Compts  to  you  ; 
His  Bror2  who  is  scarcely  17,  is  chosen  Fellow, 
nay,  I  believe  will  be  actual  Fellow  before  that 
age. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon  how  all  the 
Family  does,  howyr  Buildings,  Stables  &  Kennels 
go  on.  Give  my  kindest  respects  to  everyone 
&  believe  me  etc  etc. 

The  three  men  mentioned  in  the  above  letter 
were  all  destined  to  be  known  to  the  page  of 
history.  William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell, 
who  went  up  to  Corpus,  Oxford,  in  1761,  was  a 
College  tutor  from  1765-1777;  in  1780  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  eight  years  later  was  made 
Judge  and  Privy  Councillor.  He  won  high  dis- 
tinction as  an  ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Judge, 
and  was  the  first  English  authority  on  the  law  of 
Nations.  His  younger  brother  John,  afterwards 
the  famous  Lord  Eldon,  is  still  better  known  to 
posterity  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  for 
about  twenty-six  years.  Further,  of  the  mysterious 
Gentleman  Commoner  who  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention, Watty  furnishes  more  particulars  in  a  later 
letter — 

I  am  now  acquainted  with  our  new  Gentleman 
Commoner,  Wyndham,  he  is  of  great  learning 

1  William  Scott  (1745-1836)  afterwards  Lord  Stowell. 

2  John  Scott,  younger  brother  of  the  above  (1751-1838)  created  Earl 
of  Eldon  1821. 
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&  acquirements,  as  well  as  of  the  politer  Accom- 
plishments. He  was  of  Eton  &  I  believe  came 
from  Glasgow  hither.  Our  Peer  (Lord  Folke- 
stone) is  very  regular,  &  as  well  as  the  Gentle- 
man Commoner,  does  just  as  much  exercise  as  a 
Servitor. 

In  the  above  description  it  is  not  difficult  to 
recognise  the  future  brilliant  young  statesman, 
Windham,1  afterwards  a  member  of  the  famous 
Literary  Club,  and  who  stood  beside  Johnson's 
deathbed.  He  seems  first  to  have  attracted  young 
Stanhope's  attention  from  the  following  incident. 
John  Scott  and  Stanhope  were  seated  near  Wind- 
ham  one  day  at  a  College  lecture  when  they 
observed  him  very  busy  with  pencil  and  paper, 
apparently  taking  notes  with  assiduity.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himself  his  industry  also  arrested  the 
notice  of  the  Master,  Dr  Wetherall,  who  at  length 
drew  public  attention  to  so  good  an  example. 
"Sir,"  he  remarked  pompously,  "it  always  gives 
me  sincere  pleasure  to  perceive  young  men  pay- 
ing so  much  regard  to  what  is  taught  them  and 
taking  notes  with  such  care ;  pray  hand  me  up 
your  paper."  Mr  Windham,  with  some  difficulty 
but  great  firmness,  excused  himself  from  complying 
with  this  request,  and  Scott  and  Stanhope  peering 
over  his  shoulder  discovered  that  the  production  of 

1  William  Windham,  b.  in  London,  May  3rd,  1750,  studied  at  Eton, 
Glasgow,  and  Oxford.  Acquired  celebrity  in  1778  as  an  opponent  of 
Lord  North  ;  Secretary  of  War  under  Pitt,  1794;  War  and  Colonial 
Secretary,  1806  ;  for  many  years  M.P.  for  Norwich  ;  d.  1810. 
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his  pencil  was  a  sketch,  not  of  the  lecture,  but  of 
the  doctor ! 

Seldom,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  there  been  a  more  remarkable  list  of 
undergraduates  than  were  present  during  Stan- 
hope's residence  there,  and  apart  from  the  good 
fortune  of  having  men  of  talent  and  future  celebrity 
for  his  associates,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a 
further  advantage  in  having  for  his  tutors  two  men 
of  unusual  ability  and  distinction ;  although  at 
first  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Robert 
Chambers,  and  it  was  only  after  assurances  from  his 
uncle  that  he  would  alter  his  mind,  that  he  began  to 
see  merit  in  the  man  who  had  roused  his  ire. 

Meanwhile  his  letters  throw  an  interesting  light 
on  College  life  at  that  period,  none  the  less  that 
the  first  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
fashions.  He  had  probably  gone  up  to  Oxford 
with  his  hair  in  schoolboy  trim,  clustering  in  loose 
curls  about  his  head.  This  he  was  forced  speedily  to 
recognise  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Bag- 
wigs  were  then  still  the  mode,  though  the  fashion 
for  larger  wigs  was  somewhat  on  the  wane,  and 
two  years  previously,  in  1764,  the  wig-makers  of 
London  had  petitioned  George  III.  to  compel 
gentlemen  by  law  to  wear  wigs,  as  their  trade 
was  being  ruined.  "  I  must  do  as  everybody  else 
does,"  wrote  young  Stanhope  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Oxford,  "let  my  Hair  grow  long  &  assume  a 
Tail."  Further,  he  found  that  his  attire  was  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  for  after  six  weeks 
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residence  he  wrote  anxiously  to  his  mother  to 
remedy  certain  defects.  The  tailor  was  at  once 
to  make  him  a  pair  of  black  silk  breeches,  a  pair 
of  ruffles  were  to  be  fashioned  by  Mrs  Stanhope 
from  a  design  drawn  by  the  clergyman's  daughter 
— "and  I  expect  a  most  beautiful  pair,  for  ye 
Elegance  of  ye  Pattern  (which  I  cannot  doubt  as 
they  are  drawn  by  Miss  Hester)  will  provoke  in  you 
ye  Spirit  of  Emulation."  Some  shirts  were  also 
required,  of  which  he  sent  a  pattern — "  if  you  will 
make  ye  Necks  a  little  wider,  as  it  is  well  to  have 
a  little  superfluity  in  this  as  in  other  things ;  and 
ye  Sleeves,  likewise,  are  too  full  for  ruffled  Shirts. 
As  to  ye  Number,  I  leave  that  to  yr  own  Con- 
venience." To  this  he  added  a  final  request — 
"If  you  can  spare  me  one  or  two  Table-cloths  for 
a  company  of  five  or  six,  they  will  be  very  accept- 
able ;  but  if  it  be  in  any  ways  inconvenient  to  you, 
please  to  make  two  of  that  size  and  charge  them  to 
my  Uncle  Stanhope." 

Already  the  country  lad  was  thinking  of  playing 
the  host  and  of  rendering  himself  tonish  ;  so  while 
his  mother  attended  to  the  latter  want,  John  of 
Horsforth  was  minded  that  his  nephew  should  be 
in  a  position  to  indulge  the  former.  And  Watty's 
next  letter  to  his  uncle  relates : — 

I  have  received  yr  most  plentiful  present  of 
Wine,  for  which  I  am  most  heartily  obliged  to 
you,  &  take,  I  dare  say,  ye  best  Manner  of 
thanking  you,  for,  seriously,  I  have  never  studied 
so  hard  altogether  in  my  life  as  since  I  came  to 
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this  Seat  of  Learning.  Since  Mr  Chambers 
came  down,  I  have  attended  Lectures  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with 
both  my  Tutors.  Their  learning  is  deep,  liberal, 
&  not  pedantic. 

But  John  of  Cannon  Hall  was  determined  not 
to  be  behindhand  with  John  of  Horsforth,  and  im- 
mediately another  letter  from  Oxford  announces  : 

My  Uncle  Spencer  has  sent  me  3  Dozen  of 
excellent  Medeira,  II  Dozen  of  as  good  Port  & 
3  of  Callaveller,  wch  is  yet  untasted. 

I  am  now  perfectly  habituated  to  a  College 
Life  &  I  find  it  very  agreeable,  hitherto,  fre- 
quently merry,  never  riotous. 

Please  to  tell  all  my  Relations  that  they  are 
most  respectfully  remembered. 

I  am  extremely  oblig'd  to  Mr  Norton  in  my 
late  Distemper  &  am  happy  in  his  Intimacy. 
Mr  Hawkesworth  has  been  here  abt  a  Week  & 
the  College  is  very  full.  There  are  only  five 
Gentlemen  Commoners  resident. 

Watty,  with  a  cellar  well-stocked  by  the  kindly 
attention  of  his  uncles  was  not  likely  to  lack 
popularity.  At  that  date,  Oxford  saw  as  much  of 
hard  drinking  as  of  hard  study.  Mr  John  Scott 
used  to  relate  that  one  of  his  first  experiences  of 
University  life  was  observing  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
who,  under  the  influence  of  some  inspiration  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Pierian  stream,  was 
endeavouring  to  make  his  way  to  Brazenose  College 
through  Radcliffe  Square.  He  reached  the  library, 
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a  rotunda  without  railings,  and  unable  to  support 
himself  any  longer  save  by  keeping  one  hand  upon 
the  building,  he  continued  to  walk  helplessly  round 
and  round  till  a  kindly  Samaritan,  seeing  his  plight, 
hastened  to  the  rescue ! 

At  Corpus  the  drinking  was  heavier  than  at 
University,  and  there  drinking-cups  were  used 
which,  from  their  shape,  were  called  ox-eyes. 
The  winter  and  spring  after  young  Stanhope's 
arrival  in  Oxford  appear  to  have  been  exceptionally 
hilarious  owing  to  the  intense  cold  which  drove 
men  to  convivial  gatherings  indoors — probably  his 
"  late  distemper,"  to  which  he  refers,  was  occasioned 
by  the  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
In  one  letter  he  mentions  how  the  snow  "has 
been  falling  for  18  Hours  &  there  is  no  prospect 
of  its  ceasing,"  while  later  he  recounts  how  "ye 
Violence  of  ye  Thaw,  attended  with  continued 
Rain,  has  overflowed  such  an  immense  Tract  of 
Ground  that  ye  City  at  present  seems  to  be  above 
two-thirds  surrounded  by  a  Sea."  Before  this 
occurred,  however,  Christ  Church  Meadow  was 
flooded  and  sufficiently  frozen  for  skating,  which 
brought  men  to  ply  on  the  ice  with  kegs  of  brandy 
and  other  cordials  to  nil  the  "ox-eyes"  of  the 
skaters.  The  story  is  familiar  how  one  day  John 
Scott  was  skating  over  a  part  of  the  meadow 
where  the  ice  being  thin  broke  and  let  him  into 
a  ditch  up  to  his  neck  in  water.  Stanhope  helped 
his  unfortunate  friend  to  scramble  out,  and  as  the 
latter  emerged  dripping  and  shivering  miserably  in 
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the  icy  wind,  a  brandy  vendor  hastened  towards 
him  and  recommended  something  warm.  But  the 
Scotts  and  young  Stanhope  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  unusual  sobriety,  and  Edward  Norton 
sweeping  gaily  past  on  the  unbroken  ice  called 
out  to  the  retailer — "  None  of  your  brandy  for 
that  wet  young  man — he  only  drinks  when  he  is 
dry!" 

Meanwhile  to  his  mother  young  Stanhope  vouch- 
safed the  information  that  "  Last  week  I  began 
fencing  with  ye  Sieur  Panioli,  &  French  with  ye 
Chevalier  Sanseiul — so  ye  Coxcombe  calls  him- 
self" ;  while  shortly  afterwards  he  adds — "  I  have 
had  ten  lectures  in  Fencing  and  French,  &  now 
have  one  in  both  every  day  so  that  all  ye  Vacation 
I  shall  be  able  to  talk  French  with  ye  Ladies, 
fight  for  'em,  &  what  not ! "  He  also  retails  with 
zest — 

We  have  had  a  Member  of  our  College  here 
to  take  ye  Degree  of  a  Doctor  in  Physick,  upon 
which  ye  whole  Society,  as  is  usual,  attended 
him  in  their  Robes,  when  (horrible  to  tell)  when 
we  were  all  trick'd  out,  some  in  new  Wigs,  some 
in  Silken  Array  &  others  in  humbler  Crape,  just 
at  ye  Moment  ye  Bells  announced  ye  Beginning 
of  ye  Procession,  a  windy  Shower,  big  with 
Envy  &  Malice,  attack'd  our  Flank  &  overthrew 
all  our  Splendor ! 

However,  he  seems  to  have  roused  the  fears 
of  Mrs  Stanhope  by  a  facetious  picture  of  the  life 
he  was  leading,  for  he  dispels  it  thus — 
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As  to  yr  Demand  upon  me  for  ye  Real  Picture 
of  a  College  Life  do  but  reverse  that  which  I 
gave  you  in  my  last,  &  it  will  come  pretty  near 
ye  Truth.  As  instead  of  French  Dishes  &  high 
Sauces,  a  wholesome  Repast  season'd  with  Sen- 
tentious Aphorisms  ;  instead  of  Riot  &  Idleness, 
hard  Study  or  ye  lesser  Accomplishments  of 
Drawing,  Fencing,  etc. ;  Instead  of  Card-playing 
&  Vice,  ye  gentle  exercise  of  Walking,  Billiards, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Rowing. — Inverse  ye  Characters 
thus  &  you  will  find  ye  whole  a  very  good  account. 

He  was,  however,  soon  destined  to  find  that 
College  life  at  that  date  was  no  sinecure,  to  be 
spent  in  social  intercourse  and  acquiring  accom- 
plishments. The  authorities  appear  to  have  roused 
the  ire  of  the  undergraduates  by  the  unreasonably 
heavy  course  of  study  which  they  endeavoured  to 
enforce.  To  John  Stanhope  he  writes  : — 

I  go  on  very  well  with  Fencing  and  French, 
&  as  to  Dancing  we  have  a  paltry  fellow  who 
pretends  to  teach  it,  but  there  is  no  learning  that 
Accomplishment  from  a  bad  Master.  I  will  here 
give  you  the  substance  without  the  formality  of 
the  Journal  you  desire. 

On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  &  Fridays  we  have 
a  dry  Lecture  on  Metaphysics,  besides  bringing 
written  Answers  to  the  Questions  that  occurred 
in  the  preceeding  Lectures.  On  Tuesdays  & 
Saturdays  a  Lecture  on  Sophocles,  a  difficult, 
though  sometimes  not  unpleasant,  Greek  Author. 
Then  the  private  Lectures  which  Scott  gives  his 
Pupils,  &  on  Thursdays  a  public  Lecture  on 
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Plato.  This,  with  Disputations  twice  a  Week 
&  Prayers  twice  a  week,  concludes  the  whole. 
When  Chambers  is  here,  he  gives  us  a  Lecture 
every  Evening,  as  Scott  does  in  ye  Morning, 
but  he  has  been  in  London  Three  Weeks  and 
will  be  a  Fortnight  longer.  I  have  daily  Lessons 
in  Fencing  &  have  at  the  instigation  of  Scott 
entered  upon  the  Translation  of  a  hymn  to 
Callimachus — which  I  had  before  despaired  of 
having  time  to  execute. 

After  all  this,  the  little  time  I  have  left  is 
divided  between  Classics  &  Company. 

The  College  is  now  called  the  University 
School,  &  yet  (would  you  think  it)  they  are  now 
fabricating  new  Regulations  &  infinitely  more 
brudensome  Exercises,  but  they  are  thought 
intolerable  &  will  be  opposed.  Our  Master  is 
coming  down  &  will  call  upon  you.  Pray  sound 
him  upon  this  new  Insolence  of  Office,  &  entreat 
him  to  temper  a  little  Conscience  with  that  pro- 
fusion of  servile  &  officious  Complaisance — but 
the  Subject  rises  upon  me  &  I  shall  go  too  far, 
if  I  have  not  already. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

Two  days  together  I  was  hindered 
from  writing  to  you  by  Company  I  did  not 
expect,  &  yesterday  no  Post  came. 

The  Regulations,  as  they  call  them,  which  we 
are  to  have  imposed  on  us  are  very  different 
from  what  the  Master  told  you.  I  myself  heard 
Scott,  who  is  much  against  them,  say  it  was 
determined  in  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  that  we 
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are  to  have  Disputations  every  Day — two  public 
Greek  Verses,  &  either  a  Copy  of  Latin  Verses, 
or  an  English  Essay  besides  our  Theme  &  the 
Repetition  which  they  had  before  they  went  out 
of  Hall  every  Week,  with  a  Divinity  Lecture  on 
Sunday  by  the  Master. 

Now  they  have  given  out  all  these  to  affright 
us  into  some  of  them,  or  the  Master  dared  not 
tell  you  them  all  &  so  dropped  a  Part,  or  else  he 
has  shamefully  prevaricated  with  you. 

Chambers  comes  down  tomorrow  &  begins  to 
read  his  Lectures  on  Tuesday.  He  will  give 
only  half  a  course  this  year.  Besides  the  hand- 
some Salary  you  give  him  (more  by  a  third,  at 
least,  than  any  other  Tutor  has)  he  will  draw  for 
three  Guineas  for  this  half  Course — he  loses 
ground  daily  in  the  University  by  neglecting 
his  Pupils  tho'  being  so  much  in  London,  &  by 
being  so  great  a  little  Coxcombe.  None  of  his 
Pupils  talk  of  attending  this  half-course,  but  I 
shall,  unless  you  desire  me  not  by  a  Letter  the 
next  Post. 

You  must  think  I  have  got  into  a  strange 
cavilling  humour — I  have  done  with  it,  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  a  very  great  esteem  for  Scott. 
He  is  but  just  21,  &  there  scarce  ever  was  a  better 
classical  Scholar  or  indeed  one  more  learned  in 
every  other  branch  of  literature. 

Fencing  &  French  come  kindly  enough  ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  way  of  life  does  not 
suit  my  constitution  as  well  as  my  inclination. 
Since  I  came  I  have  had  a  swelled  face  with 
sore  chops  &  so  forth.  The  Spring  is  however 
pretty  far  advanced  &  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
have  no  more  of  them. 
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Bless  me !  what  a  letter  this  is  here — two 
long  sides  &  all  about  myself — it  is  time  I  should 
think  of  someone  else  !  I  hope  you  are  all  well 
&  were  very  happy  together  with  my  Uncle 
Spencer  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  .  .  . 
Scott,  Norton,  &  Johnson  beg  their  compliments. 

The  dispute  about  the  new  Regulations 
threatened  to  become  serious  and  the  College  rose 
in  open  rebellion.  On  April  5th,  1767,  young 
Stanhope  writes  : — 

About  ten  days  ago  I  thought  I  should  have 
had  a  more  disagreeable  subject  for  a  Letter 
than  I  now  have.  The  Master  used  some  pre- 
varication with  you  about  new  exercises,  for  as 
soon  as  he  came  home,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fellows  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  his 
intentions,  yet  he  only  carried  it  by  a  casting 
vote.  This  every  Undergraduate  Member, 
independent  of  the  College  &  their  Residents 
resolved  not  to  comply  with.  Accordingly  we 
went  to  ask  it  off  &  at  last  gained  our  point.  If 
we  had  not,  we  should  have  threatened,  and  if 
driven  to  extremities,  should  have  left  the 
College. 

Although  these  were  strong  measures,  evidently 
John  Stanhope  sided  with  his  nephew  in  this 
question,  for  the  next  communication  from  the 
latter  states  : — 

Your  letter,  dear  Uncle,  gave  me  full  satisfac- 
tion on  every  article.  .  .  .  Our  Masters  & 
Fellows  are  doubly  blamed  in  the  University 
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both  for  resolving  on  the  late  Measures,  &  then 
not  going  through  with  them.  For  my  part 
I  think  they  are  infatuated  in  making  them  & 
got  off  as  well  as  they  could  expect.  An  Opposi- 
tion &  probably  a  Secession  would  have  been  the 
Consequence,  though  my  present  comfortable 
situation  made  me  heartily  regret  the  Thought 
of  quitting  it  on  such  a  silly  account. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  likewise  some  satisfaction 
to  you  to  know  that  the  continuance  of  my  good 
Health  makes  me  attribute  my  former  Disorder 
to  the  Weather,  rather  than  to  the  Climate,  & 
that  my  value  for  Chambers  is  much  increased, 
as  you  thought  it  would  ;  for  with  a  few  little 
Imperfections,  I  think  his  Heart  and  Head  are 
both  good. 

On  April  5th  he  also  relates  an  incident  which 
probably  at  the  time  only  roused  in  him  a  small 
measure  of  passing  interest.  He  had  doubtless 
heard  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  treated 
with  scant  ceremony  by  a  certain  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  in  1775,  had  brought  out  a  dictionary 
which  was  considered  a  vast  and  successful  under- 
taking. Indeed  an  amusing  passage  of  arms  had 
taken  place  between  the  formidable  peer  and  the 
impecunious  author,  for  the  latter  having  originally 
inscribed  the  plan  of  his  work  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  having  received  from  that  manoeuvre  little 
monetary  result,  refused,  when  success  was  at 
length  ensured  to  him,  to  acknowledge  as  his 
Patron  the  man  who  had  failed  to  live  up  to  that 
character  during  the  days  of  his  poverty  and 
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privation.  In  vain  did  Lord  Chesterfield  at  last 
hail  Johnson  as  the  "Dictator"  of  the  English 
language ;  Johnson  wrote  him  a  politely  sarcastic 
proclamation  of  independence,  and  Chesterfield 
had  the  wit  to  conceal  any  pique  which  this  snub 
occasioned  him,  under  a  real  or  feigned  admiration 
for  the  perfect  phraseology  in  which  it  was  couched. 
His  young  kinsman,  therefore,  may  have  experi- 
enced some  curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  defy  the  redoubtable  head  of  the  House 
of  Stanhope,  and  his  verdict  on  the  occasion  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  when  he  is 
supposed  to  have  described  the  Doctor  under  the 
guise  of  a  "respectable  Hottentot"  who  "throws 
his  food  anywhere  but  down  his  throat."  Thus 
Walter  Stanhope  relates  : — 

We  had  Johnson,  the  Author  of  the  Dictionary, 
etc  ;  to  dine  with  us  to-day.  He  seems  to  be  a 
Man  of  very  strong  sense  &  deep  Judgment, 
but  not  remarkably  bright  or  of  quick  apprehen- 
sion. He  is  also  fond  of  Sarcasm,  which  has  a 
double  portion  of  Gall  flowing  from  the  most 
disgusting  Voice  &  person  you  almost  ever 
beheld.  He  was  criticising  upon  Pope's  saying 
above  instead  of  beyond  a  Man's  Capacity,  which 
he  affirms  was  Nonsense.  Pray  don't  you  think 
the  Divine  Attributes  may  be  said  to  be  above 
one's  Capacity? — the  Bell  rings  for  Prayers — I 
must  away. 

Young  Stanhope  had  subsequently  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  famous  Dr  Johnson,  for  at  that 
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date  he  says  that  the  Doctor  when  at  Oxford  con- 
stantly dined  at  University  College.  And  although 
Stanhope  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of 
the  extraordinary  man  with  whom  he  now  came 
in  almost  daily  contact,  and  whose  character  he  had 
read  thus  shrewdly  at  a  glance,  he  always  endorsed 
his  first  impression  and  spoke  with  disgust  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  Doctor's  manners  and  the  bitter 
severity  of  his  sarcasms.  He,  however,  used  to 
relate  one  anecdote  which  showed  how  the  old 
pedant  could  unbend  and  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  as 
thoroughly  as  any  undergraduate. 

It  appears  that  there  was  an  old  fellow  of  the 
College  who  was  not  distinguished  for  the  freshness 
of  his  clothes.  Dons  and  undergraduates  alike 
bore  with  this  infliction  unwillingly,  but  all  unable  to 
suggest  a  plan  which,  without  an  open  rupture, 
might  convey  their  resentment  to  its  object.  At 
last  early  one  morning  an  undergraduate  spied  a 
pair  of  the  offending  gentleman's  breeches,  con- 
siderably the  worse  for  wear,  hanging  out  of  his 
window  to  air.  The  opportunity  was  too  ex- 
cellent to  be  lost,  word  flew  like  lightning  round 
the  college,  and  in  less  space  of  time  than  it 
takes  to  relate,  from  every  window  accessible 
throughout  the  building  there  was  to  be  seen 
dangling  a  pair  of  breeches.  As  at  that  date 
these  articles  of  attire  were  of  every  variety  of 
colour,  the  effect  of  the  decoration  was  not  only 
original  but  extremely  gay. 

It  happened  that  Dr  Johnson  was  taking  a  walk 
«o 
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abroad  when  a  friend  hastened  to  him  with  the 
news  that  a  wonderful  illumination  was  in  progress 
at  University.  The  Doctor,  much  surprised,  lost 
no  time  in  bending  his  steps  thither,  but  when 
there  burst  upon  his  vision  the  spectacle  of  the 
building  with  countless  breeches  dangling  gaudily 
in  the  breeze,  and  he  at  the  same  moment  grasped 
the  subtle  reason  for  this  display,  the  sight  was 
too  much  for  his  dignity.  He  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter — a  roar  which  it  is  said  can  only  be 
imagined,  not  described,  for  we  are  told  that 
"  Johnson  laughed  like  a  rhinoceros." 

Transfixed  with  merriment,  he  stood  still  in  the 
street,  forced  to  cling  on  to  the  railings  for  support, 
and  rocking  these  with  the  violence  of  each 
successive  shout  of  uproarious  appreciation.  Need- 
less to  say,  a  crowd  soon  collected,  attracted  as 
much  by  the  noisy  violence  of  the  Doctor's  mirth 
as  by  the  cause  of  it,  and  meanwhile  the  Dons, 
who  secretly  sympathised  with  the  motive  of  the 
prank,  continued  to  ignore  it  as  long  as  was 
possible.  This  episode  was  always  afterwards 
referred  to  as  the  famous  University  College 
Illumination. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  and  before  the  weather 
had  settled  into  summer,  young  Stanhope  had 
another  unexpected  event  to  relate  in  his  letters  to 
Yorkshire.  It  appears  that  he  was  sitting  quietly 
in  his  room  late  one  evening,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  loud  crash  of  glass  from  the  adjoining  chamber 
belonging  to  Edward  Norton.  Rushing  to  see  what 
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was  the  matter,  he  found  his  friend  struggling  with  a 
drunken  and  pugnacious  Cantab,  presumably  on 
a  visit  to  some  acquaintance  in  Oxford,  who  had 
just  made  a  forcible  entry  through  the  window  of 
the  room.  For  some  time  the  two  young  men 
used  every  endeavour  to  persuade  their  unbidden 
visitor  to  take  his  departure  peaceably,  but  in  vain, 
and  in  the  struggle  the  window  of  Stanhope's  room 
was  also  smashed.  At  last  the  noise  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Proctor,  who  arrived,  and  having  had  the 
situation  explained  to  him,  had  the  delinquent 
removed  by  force. 

Stanhope  and  Norton,  fairly  exhausted  and  frozen 
with  cold,  for  it  was  a  bitter  evening,  then  prepared 
to  retire  for  the  night ;  but  before  many  moments 
had  passed,  a  second  crash  announced  the  return 
of  their  enemy,  who  had  now  smashed  the  one  re- 
maining window  in  Edward  Norton's  room.  He  was 
again  ejected,  but  his  two  unfortunate  victims  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  rest  of  a  particularly  cold  night 
in  rooms  which  were  a  temple  of  the  winds  owing 
to  the  broken  panes  of  glass,  the  result  being  that 
young  Stanhope  was  laid  up  by  a  severe  cold. 

While  in  this  condition,  he  received  from  John 
of  Horsforth  an  account  of  a  famous  run  with  the 
hounds  when  the  fox  had  taken  refuge  in  the  ruins 
of  Kirkstall  Abbey  and  had  there  been  followed  by 
the  entire  hunt  and  slain.  This  the  old  huntsman 
suggested  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  his  nephew's 
poetic  fancy,  and  young  Stanhope  promptly 
responded : — 
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Walter   Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

UNIVERSITY  COLL.,  May  i^th  1768. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

It's  an  ill  Wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good  :  if  you  like  ye  enclosed  lines  that  will 
be  ye  Good ;  if  not,  you  will  still  have  ye  good 
of  experience  to  avert  similar  Evils  for  ye 
future ! 

This  ill  Wind  was  a  Midnight  Blast  which  I 
endured  for  an  hour  &  a  half  (if  that  is  no 
Solacism)  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  a  drunken 
son  of  Cambridge  to  quit  ye  College  ;  for  so 
great  was  his  antipathy  to  ye  Windows  of  my 
worthy  Friend  Norton  in  particular,  that  after 
being  carried  away  by  force  to  his  lodgings  by 
ye  Proctor,  he  made  a  second  entry. 

This  Blast  produced  a  cold,  which  has  confined 
me  two  days  &  so  gave  me  time  to  write  ye 
Verses  which  otherwise  I  should  have  been  too 
busy  to  think  of  composing. 

I  forgot  to  observe  that  I  have  not  ye  Honour 
of  ye  Cantab's  acquaintance,  nor  ye  College  ye 
reputation  of  making  him  drunk  that  evening. 

The  Subject  you  propose  is  a  fine  one  for  a 
lofty  Ode — ye  Description  of  ye  Place  &  ye 
Thoughts  I  have  skim'd  over  might  be  worked 
to  a  great  height — 

ON  A  FOX  TAKING  REFUGE  AMONG  THE  RUINS 

OF  KIRKSTALL  ABBEY. 
Quit,  Reynard,  quit  thy  fenceless  Post 
Nor  to  these  Walls  for  Refuge  flee, 
The  Pow'r  to  save  they  long  have  lost — 
A  power  that  ne'er  saved  such  as  thee. 
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Thro'  long-drawn  Isles  &  hollow  Cells 
Hark  !  how  ye  jocund  Carol  floats, 
Which  o'er  &  o'er  glad  Echo  tells 
As  loth  to  lose  ye  liquid  Notes. 

Ye  mould'ring  Towers,  ye  Arches  dim, 
Say — for  ye  heard  ye  full-voiced  Choir 
And  pealing  Organ's  tone  sublime 
Seraphic  harmony  inspire, — 

While  Shrine  &  Altars  trembled  round, 
And  hov'ring  Spirits  thronged  to  hear 
Say — breathed  such  Rapture  in  ye  Sound  ? 
Swell'd  it  so  various,  full  &  clear  ? 

Methinks  I  see  ye  piercing  Cries 
Cheerily  rouse  ye  sleeping  Dead, 
Cowl'd  Monks  &  hooded  Friars  arise 
And  press  ye  Hunter  train  to  lead. 

Now  give  ye  sweet  Enthusiasm  way, 
See,  see  ye  sneaking  Felon  flies — 
See,  there  they  seize  the  reaking  Prey, 
He  turns,  he  snarls,  he  gasps — he  dies  ! 

Floods,  forests,  rocks  resound  "  He  dies  !  " 
The  nodding  Walls,  well-pleased,  reply ; 
Then  first  they  saw  just  Sacrifice, 
Then  first  unfeigned  Extasy  ! 

etc. 

I  send  this  letter  to  London  on  a  presumption 
that  you  are  there.  If  you  have  continued  well — 
Heaven  be  praised. 

The  next  incident  that,  in  the  midst  of 
Stanhope's  busy  College  life  again  roused  his  poetic 
Muse,  originated  in  the  following  letter,  which,  if 
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pert  in  tone,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  treated 
with  seriousness  by  his  indulgent  mother. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  did  I  receive  my 
dear  Mother's  last  Discourse,  wherein  she 
prattles  Morality  very  daintily.  Her  Reflections 
tho'  very  sage  in  themselves,  deriv'd  additional 
force  from  being  so  new.  For  who  cou'd  imagine 
that  I  had  ever  before  heard  that  young  Minds 
ought  to  be  improv'd  &  not  suffer'd  to  be  biassed 
by  ye  Suggestions  of  ye  Violence  of  their 
Passions — with  other  Solomon-like  sayings  ! 

You  talk  of  ye  great  Employment  yr  Wheel 
affords  you.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  does  that,  & 
that  I  can  prophecy  (notwithstanding  ye  whole 
pound  you  have  spun)  will  be  all  that  it  will  do  \ 
— But  'tis  a  pity  so  much  Labor  should  be  lost, 
&  therefore  let  me  put  you  upon  some  work  that 
will  be  useful,  namely,  as  I  shall  be  making  some 
trips  or  other  this  Spring,  to  make  me  another 
Pair  of  Ruffles  &  send  the  same  by  my  Uncle 
Stanhope  when  he  setts  off  for  Bath.  If  you  do 
undertake  them,  let  'em  be  very  handsome  ones, 
for  I  hate  an  affectation  of  Finery. 

My  Compts  to  all  yr  Neighbours,  especially  to 
ye  Spinster  part  of  them.    I  hope  ye  Military  Man 
has  defended  them  from  ye  Attacks  of  Spleen. 
Dear  Madam, 

Yr  Dutiful  Son 

WALTER  STANHOPE. 

The  military  man  referred  to  must  have  been 
his  cousin,  young  Shuttleworth,  who  had  entered 
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the  army,  and  two  of  the  ladies  were  probably 
his  cousins  Miss  Cockroft  1  and  Miss  Betty 
Atkinson.2  They,  having  learnt  his  request, 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  with  three  of  their  friends 
devoted  their  leisure  to  fashioning  for  him  a  pair 
of  finely-worked  ruffles  which  they  finally  sent  with 
the  stipulation  that  Mr  Stanhope's  acknowledgment 
of  their  labours  should  be  made  in  verse. 


Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stam 

DEAR  MOTHER, 

The  Commands  of  ye  Ladies  are  ever 
to  be  observed,  &  observed  they  ever  shall  be  by 
me.  They  could  not,  however,  have  been  laid 
upon  me  at  a  more  inconvenient  season.  How 
much  my  time  was  taken  up  will  appear  from  my 
being  so  long  in  tossing  up  a  few  Conceits,  and 
to  pursue  ye  Metaphor,  I  beg  leave  to  insist  that 
they  never  appear  upon  any  other  Dish  than  this 
— I  mean  that  no  Copy  whatsoever  may  be  taken 
of  them. 

Whatever  came  into  my  Head  is  thrown  to- 
gether without  ye  least  Connection,  for  besides 
that  I  had  not  time  to  conduct  a  regular  plan,  be 
it  known  to  them  that  a  Verse-maker  is  a 
Mercenary  sort  of  Animal,  &  would  write  much 
more  brilliantly  if  each  Lady  had  worked  Jive 
Pair  of  Riiffles  than  when  five  hardly  worked  one. 

1  Miss  Cockroft,  a  niece  of  Mrs  Stanhope  of  Horsforth. 

2  Miss  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  daughter  of  Hannah  Stanhope,  who 
married  Henry  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Leeds.     She  married  against  the 
wishes  of  her  family  the  Rev.  Peter  Haddon  of  Stonewall,  near  Man- 
chester, and  died  aged  28,  leaving  three  infant  daughters. 
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(You  will  see  that  ye  Wire  at  ye  end  of  yr 
House  is  alluded  to  in  ye  first  Stanza.) 

FIRST  CONCEIT. 

The  Flash  plays  harmless  on  ye  Spire, 

Which  fire-alluring  Steel  defends, 
For  streaming  down  ye  quivering  Wire 

Its  fury  to  ye  Earth  descends. 

Not  so  ye  Lightning  of  your  Eyes ; — 

For  tho'  these  Ruffles  have  ye  Art 
Like  Steel  t'  attract  it  as  it  flies — 

Yet  ah  !  they  guide  it  to  my  heart ! 

SECOND  CONCEIT. 

I  burn  !  I  burn  !  ye  fierce  Alcides  cries, 

As  to  tear  off  t'  envenomed  Shirt  he  tried, 

Which  still  adhered  and  scorched  his  shrinking  Side. 

I  burn  !  I  burn  !  ye  gentler  Bard  replies ; 

Yet  to  ye  Flame  a  willing  Sacrifice 

Still  wears  ye  Charm  from  whence  that  Flame  did  rise. 


THIRD  CONCEIT. 

This  five  is  a  plaguey  cross  Number,  believe  me 

I've  tried,  but  ye  Duce  a  Conceit  it  will  give  me ; 

Had  my  Fair  Ones  been  three,  I'd  have  dubbed  them  all 

Graces, 

Or  have  courted  ye  Nine  in  ye  Shades  of  Parnassus ; 
And  a  hundred  smart  things  would  then  certainly  follow, 
For  when  they  became  Muses,  I  must  be  Apollo. 

I'm  in  love  with  ye  Ruffles,  ye  more  since  you  wrought  it; 
But,  dear  Ladies,  you  each  other's  Plot  counterplotted, 
For  tho'  each  had  a  Charm  wove  my  heart  to  enthrall, 
Yet  not  one  cou'd  prevail — such  just  Pow'r  had  you  all ! 
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The  conclusion  in  Fashion  is  with  a  Comparison — 
Suppose  but  ye  Five  to  be  Seven  and  here  is  one ; 
For  take  seven  fine  colours,  Miss  Betty  will  tell  you, 
Green,  blue,  purple,  violet,  red,  orange  &  yellow, 
And  in  proper  proportion  together  unite, 
When  not  one  will  remain — but  they'll  all  make  up  white ! 
By  that  "  white  "  is  implied  ye  love,  gen'ral  but  fervent 
Which  you've  raised  in, 

Fair  Ladies, 

Your  most  humble  Servant. 

(who  is  not  more  their  humble  servant  than  he 
is,  dear  Madam, 

Yr  dutiful  son, 

W.  STANHOPE.) 

His  letters  to  his  uncle  John  Stanhope  are  more 
deferential  in  tone  than  those  addressed  to  his 
mother,  but  in  them  he  seems  to  unburden  himself, 
without  reserve,  of  every  thought  and  action.  A 
touching  confidence  continued  to  subsist  between 
the  old  man  and  the  young.  At  any  hint  of  illness 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  or  when  his  letters  had 
been  delayed  unduly,  the  agitation  and  distress  of 
his  nephew  are  too  genuine  to  be  doubted. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  [he  exclaims  on  one 
occasion]  I  have  ever  since  waited  for  an  answer 
with  a  patience  which  is  at  last  changed  to  ap- 
prehension, for  I  much  fear  that  all  is  not  well 
with  you.  Day  after  day  have  I  listened  to  hear 
the  Post's  Horn — in  vain !  my  expectation  is 
changed  to  disappointment.  But  yet  why  should 
I  anticipate  bad  news — if  bad  news  will  come  ? — 
We  have  changed  Posts,  yr  Letter  may  have 
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miscarried,  you  may  have  forgot — though  that  I 
will  not  think — or  a  hundred  things  may  have 
happened. 

How  I  wish  I  could  enclose  myself  in  the 
folds  of  this  letter !  I  should  certainly  transport 
myself  to  Yorkshire  to  join  in  the — I  hope — 
happy  celebration  of  yr  Birthday  !  However, 
my  Spirit  will  be  hovering  about  ye  all  the  while, 
so  you  must  not  be  affrighted  if  I  draw  back 
ye  Curtains  before  the  Cock  crows  on  ye  i6th 
Morng ! 

And  when  John  of  Horsforth  pointed  out  with 
kindly  sarcasm  that  if  he  had  not  written  frequently, 
the  younger  man  had  also,  with  less  excuse,  been 
an  offender  in  this  respect,  the  latter  answered — 

I  received  yours  yesterday  ;  it  is  extremely 
welcome,  as  you  may  suppose  from  my  last. 
You  hope  my  hand  is  not  locked  up  by  ye  Gout 
nor  my  Closet  perpetually  crowded  with  people 
as  yours  is — true,  but  am  I  not  now  in  the  heat 
&  impatience  of  Youth  ?  Had  you  seen  the 
hurry  &  trepidation  with  which  I  tore  open  yr 
Letter,  you  would  have  acknowledged  that  I 
yield  not  even  to  yrself  in  the  ardour  of  Affection. 
But  I  own  Duty  requires  my  Letters  to  be  more 
frequent.  Do  you  then,  dear  Sir,  write  often, 
I  will  write  oftener. 

John  of  Cannon  Hall,  if  a  less  regular  correspon- 
dent than  his  nephew,  did  not  forget  to  furnish  the 
latter  with  any  interesting  local  gossip,  which  he 
accomplished  at  little  trouble  to  himself  by  forward- 
ing letters  which  he  personally  had  received.  One 
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of  these  in  the  Spring  of  1767  is  from  Godfrey 
Bosville  and  had  heralded  the  latter's  favourite  gift 
of  a  barrel  of  oysters. 

Godfrey  Bosville  to  John  Spencer. 

March  14^,  1767 

DEAR  SIR, 

Though  I  know  you  have  Oisters 
enough,  yet  I  cou'd  think  of  nothing  else  to  send 
you  to  recollect  an  old  acquaintance  by,  but  a 
Barrel.  I  have  had  ill  luck  with  my  Presents. 
I  once  sent  some  Partridges  &  Woodcocks  to 
Mrs  Bosville  when  she  was  in  London  with  her 
Niece,  she  happened  to  be  gone  &  Mrs  Hunt 
wou'd  not  use  them  but  sent  them  after  her  into 
Staffordshire  where  they  had  plenty,  &  they  must 
have  been  like  most  of  our  English  nobility — 
not  much  the  better  for  travelling. — Agn,  I  gave 
Mrs  Bosville's  Soho  Square  Ticket  to  Miss  Eld 
last  Wednesday ;  on  Thursday  she  sent  it  back 
again  &  chose  rather  to  go  the  next  time.  I  sent 
it  agn  &  let  her  know  Mrs  Bosville  wou'd  be 
back  before  then ;  but  she  returned  it  to  me,  &, 
as  it  was  the  very  day,  I  cou'd  not  offer  it  to  a 
fresh  Person — it  wou'd  look  so  like  a  make-shift; 
therefore  I  sent  it  to  the  Lady  who  had  my 
Daughters  &  wou'd  have  that  too,  &  very  glad  I 
was  to  get  rid  of  it ! — I  hope  you  will  eat  yr 
Oisters. 

Mrs  Bosville  &  my  Daughter  are  gone  to 
Bath,  principally  to  see  Mrs  Wentworth  who 
declines  very  much. 
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The  Marquis  of  Tavistock1  has  had  a  very 
bad  accident.  There  is  a  Hunt  where  many  of 
the  Nobility  &  Gentry  go  near  St  Alban's,  it  was 
formerly  at  Dunstable,  perhaps  you  may  have 
been  amongst  them.  Lord  Tavistock  took  a 
leap  which  his  horse  did  not  clear,  but  threw 
him  ;  &  whether  he  kicked  him  out  of  viciousness 
afterwards,  or  his  Legs  being  fasten'd  in  the 
Bindings  he  plunged  &  so  gave  him  a  Stroke,  I 
do  not  know,  but  he  has  fractured  his  skull.  His 
Lordship  was  at  a  Farm  House  where  he  was 
trapanned.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been 
almost  out  of  his  Sences  &  wou'd  have  gone 
down,  but  Gataker,  the  Apothecary,  desired  he 
wou'd  not.  Lord  Tavistock  was  better  yesterday, 
but  last  night  he  had  a  bad  night.  His  Lady 
knows  of  it,  but  the  thing  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  Papers.  The  Marqs  is  in  a  Farm  House 
about  seven  Miles  this  side  St  Albans.  He  was 
a  bold  Rider,  &  I  am  sorry  for  it,  he  has  a  good 
Character  but  by  all  Accounts  I  am  afraid  he 
will  dye. 

William2  dines  with  me  every  day,  &  I  do 
assure  you  we  drink  yr  Health  in  a  Bumper  this 
very  day. 

It  is  always  an  amusement  to  me  to  have  a  line 
from  yr  Neighbourhood,  if  it  is  but  to  let  me 
know  that  yr  Trees  grow  well,  as  they  are  an 
ornament  to  our  Country,  it  wou'd  please  me. 

The  Oisters  I  sent  to  Phipps  I  had  from  a 
different  Fishmonger  ;  I  cannot  guess  which  will 

1  Francis,  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  son  of  John  4th  Duke  of  Bedford, 
m.  Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  dau.   of  second  Earl  of  Albemarle,  d. 
22nd  March  1767. 

2  William  Stanhope  of  the  Brownberries,  brother  to  John  Stanhope. 
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be  the  best.  My  Motto  you  know  is  "Try  & 
Trust,"  therefore  let  me  know  what  they  really 
are.  If  both  of  them  please,  I  shall  be  pleased 
too;  if  neither  of  them  are  good,  it  will  be  a 
great  mortification  to,  dear  Sir 

Yr  most  Obdt  Servant 

GODFREY  BOSVILLE. 
LONDON,  March  \^th  1767. 

The  tragedy  related  in  the  above  letter,  when  it 
became  known  publicly,  caused  universal  consterna- 
tion and  regret.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
March  Lord  Tavistock  had  left  home  for  a  few  days 
hunting,  apparently  as  fortunate  a  man  and  with  as 
much  happiness  in  store  for  him  as  any  in  England. 
He  was  young,  strong,  rich,  clever — certain  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  world — he  had  a  charming 
home,  a  beautiful  wife,  two  infant  children  and  the 
near  prospect  of  a  third.  A  week  later,  he  lay 
dying,  senseless  and  speechless,  bereft  even  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  his  grief-stricken  wife. 
On  the  loth  he  had  gone  to  Dunstable ;  he  had 
ridden  well  forward,  as  his  habit  was ;  the  run  was 
nearly  over,  he  put  his  jaded  horse  at  a  low  fence — it 
fell.  As  he  held  the  reins,  the  animal,  in  its  efforts 
to  rise,  struck  him  repeatedly  on  the  head.  He 
lingered  for  some  days,  then  died  in  the  28th  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  spring  of  his  rare  promise. 
Nor  did  the  tragedy  end  with  his  death  ;  his  gentle 
wife  never  recovered  the  shock  of  this  sudden 
bereavement,  but  expired  the  following  year  of  a 
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decline  brought  on  by  a  broken  heart,  having  first 
given  birth  to  her  third  son  William,  himself  fated 
to  die  a  tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in 
his  old  age. l 

But  young  Stanhope  was  soon  destined  to  hear 
first-hand  the  news  of  the  world  which  lay  be- 
yond Oxford.  The  date  of  the  long  Vacation  ap- 
proached, and  as  John  Spencer  was  then  paying  his 
customary  visit  to  London,  it  was  arranged  that 
his  nephew  should  join  him  there  for  a  fortnight, 
previous  to  their  both  returning  to  Yorkshire 
together.  This  evidently  suited  young  Stan- 
hope's wishes,  for  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
in  Covent  Garden  he  wrote  to  his  mother  to 
announce  that  he  had  ascertained  there  to  be 
"  three  capital  dancing  masters  in  town — which  it 
will  be  my  fortune  to  get,  I  cannot  say,"  while 
apparently  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  en- 
gaged the  services  of  all  these  professors  of  Terpsi- 
chore, for  later  he  writes  word  that  he  is  having 
lessons  no  fewer  than  three  times  a  day.  He  was 
also  at  great  pains  to  prepare  his  relations  for  his 
arrival  in  Yorkshire,  by  impressing  upon  them  that 
the  boy  Watty  was  gone  for  ever,  and  that  "you 
must  indeed  expect  to  see  much  change  in  my 
person — above  all  things  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  trouble  and  singularity  /  have  as- 
sumed a  tail" 

The  subsequent  journey  to  Yorkshire  was  not 

1  Lord  William  Russell  was  murdered  May  6th,  1840,  by  his  valet 
Courvosier,  who  was  tried  and  executed  for  the  crime. 
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without  incident,  for  on  the  way  down  they  called 
on  his  Aunt  Shuttleworth  and  "found  the  whole 
family  engaged  in  unpacking  some  sugar  loaves 
received  from  town."  At  Kirkley  he  writes — 
"We  arrived  here  safe  &  sound  this  morning 
from  Mansfield,  not  being  able  to  reach  this  place 
in  any  reasonable  time  last  night,  owing  to  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  road,  &  also,  in  some 
measure  to  another  reason,  as  I  shall  tell  you." — 
Doubtless  John  of  Horsforth,  despite  his  affection 
for  John  of  Cannon  Hall,  could  enjoy  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  rival  in  his  nephew's  affections,  for 
the  latter  proceeds  to  relate  slyly — 

The  reason  of  our  delay  was  that  my  Uncle 
Spencer  flew  into  a  devilish  passion  with  the 
post-boy  &  made  him  sulky  all  the  way  to 
Mansfield.  At  first  the  boy  took  little  count  of 
his  oaths,  save  for  every  fresh  oath  to  slacken  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  but  after  Mr  Stanhope  had 
for  some  time  been  damning  him  for  an  impudent 
scoundrel,  the  fellow  turned  to  him,  &  observed 
with  a  vastly  neat  wit — "  Sir,  even  you  cannot 
make  me  so !  " 

Of  the  events  of  that  vacation  there  is  now 
no  record.  Doubtless  Miss  Hester  and  Miss 
Betty  and  the  other  fair  ladies  of  whose  existence 
all  trace  is  now  alas  !  obliterated  as  though  they  had 
never  been — forgot  the  fascination  of  the  "  Military 
Gentleman  "  for  that  of  the  budding  young  man  of 
fashion,  with  his  tonish  manners,  his  bag-wig,  his 
fencing,  his  French,  and  his  newly  acquired  art  of 
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elaborate  dancing.  But  the  summer  months  flew 
quickly  by  and  with  the  autumn  term  young 
Stanhope  returned  to  Oxford.  "  Here,"  he  wrote, 
"  all  goes  on  in  the  old  jog-trot  way.  We  prepare 
for,  we  go  to,  &  we  come  from  Lectures "  ;  yet 
one  Sunday  he  had  a  little  adventure  which  may 
have  helped  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

He  was  attending  the  morning  service  at  St 
Mary's  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  bring  his  prayer-book  with  him.  A  lady  of 
considerable  beauty  occupied  the  other  end  of  the 
pew  into  which  he  had  been  shown,  and  observing 
that  she  had  in  front  of  her  some  spare  books,  he 
ventured  to  request  the  loan  of  one  of  these.  The 
lady,  blushing  becomingly,  indicated  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  her  head  that  he  might  do  so,  and  he  made  a 
selection  at  random.  But  what  was  his  amusement 
upon  opening  it  to  discover  what  she  had  evidently 
not  recollected,  that  it  was  the  receptacle  of  various 
pencilled  entries  upon  the  fly-leaves  and  upon 
inserted  pages,  recording  riddles,  acrostics,  bon 
mots  and  witty  anecdotes  of  a  most  diverting  descrip- 
tion. It  was  the  fashion  at  this  date  among  ladies  in 
France  to  conceal  beneath  the  cover  of  a  devotional 
work  contents  of  a  very  opposite  character,  where- 
with to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  long  services,  and 
apparently  the  lady  had  adopted  this  device ;  but, 
more  interested  in  his  discovery  than  in  the  prayers, 
young  Stanhope  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunity.  Before  the  close  of  the  service, 
he,  with  a  profound  bow,  returned  the  book  to 
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its   owner,    and   within    it    she   found   freshly   in- 
scribed— 

At  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday  I  borrow'd  a  book, 

But  behold  !  when  I  came  in  the  inside  to  look — 

There  were  Verses  &  Wishes  &  Remnants  of  Wit — 

But  naught  of  Religion  the  Devil  a  bit ! 

Thought  I  it  must  certainly  then  be  the  fashion 

Not  in  Letters,  but  Prayer-books  to  mention  ones  Passion; 

I'll  be  in  the  Mode,  so  the  Fair  I  addressed — 

Turn  over  the  Leaf  &  you'll  soon  see  the  rest. 

Oh  I  Gentle  Fair,  turn  here  your  Eye 
Where  humbly  I  adore  ; 
You  are  my  present  Deity, 
Your  Pity  I  implore  ! 

When  Mr  Wilbraham  has  done 
And  Johnny  gives  the  Psalm, 
Behold  him  pale  whose  Heart  you've  won — 
Pity  a  love-sick  Qualm  1 

When  at  the  Church-yard  stairs  you  stand 
1  sure  will  thither  flee, 
In  hopes  that  you' II  vouchsafe  your  Hand 
And  ask  me  in  to  lea  / 

Whether  the  fair  Unknown  responded  to  the 
hint  thus  expressed  is  not  told  ;  but  before  long 
the  peaceful  routine  of  Stanhope's  College  life  was 
interrupted  in  a  more  tragical  manner. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

Feb.  tfh  1768 

On    Wednesday   Sir   W.    Dolben    was    chosen 
Representative  for  this  University  in  the  room 
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of  Sir  Walter  Bagot.  Dr  Home  is  just  elected 
President  of  Magdalen,  &  Randolph  the  Head  of 
Corpus  ;  &  last  Week  was  likewise  vacated  the 
Headship  of  Oriel  by  the  shocking  suicide  of  Dr 
Musgrave,1  brother  to  Sir  Philip,  a  Cumberland 
Baronet. 

For  some  time  before,  the  atmosphere  had 
been  remarkably  warm  &  relaxing ;  this,  with 
a  Constitution  wch  must  surely  have  been 
before  unhing'd,  &  a  disappointment  in 
Electioneering  Matters  where  he  was  very 
hotly  engaged,  produced  a  Fever  upon  his 
Spirits  ;  and  in  a  Fit  of  Despondency,  whilst 
a  most  affectionate  Wife  was  in  the  Room,  he 
thrice  stabb'd  himself  in  the  Throat,  cut  the 
jugular  vein  and  expired.  This  fond  Wife 
turned  round,  beheld  him  in  agony  &  flew 
distracted  into  the  Quadrangle  crying  "  Blood ! 
Blood ! "  Thence  she  ran  into  an  old  man's 
Room,  clasped  him  round  the  Neck  &  swooned 
away ;  &  to  heighten  this  most  complicated 
Distress,  the  old  Man  was  come  to  tend  his 
eldest  Son,  then  dangerously  ill  of  the  small-pox. 
— She  now  bears  it  with  a  dumb,  lethargic  woe, 
which  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 

P.S. 

Dr  Musgrave's  Disappointment  in  Election- 
eering Affairs  was  very  trifling,  but  I  sup- 
pose his  animal  Frame  was  previously  out  of 
order. 

1  Chardin  Musgrave,  provost  of  Oriel  College  Oxford,  son  of  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  $th  Bt,  M.P.  for  Carlise,  and  Julia,  dau.  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  Knt,  of  Kempton  Park  Co.  Middlesex,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Philip, 
6th  Bt. 
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Scarcely  had  public  excitement  recovered  from 
this  event,  than  the  authorities,  who  had  during  the 
previous  year  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
undergraduates,  again  found  themselves  the  objects 
of  an  antagonistic  demonstration. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

March  *>th  1768 

A  most  remarkable  &  unprecedented  thing 
happened  here  a  few  weeks  ago.  Eight  Metho- 
distical  Mechanics  were  entered  at  St.  Edmund's 
Hall  wth  a  view  to  procure  orders  by  means  of 
a  recommendation,  as  was  supposed,  from  Lady 
Huntingdon1  to  the  Principal ;  and  five  of  them 
(proh  pudor)  Gentlemen  Commoners,  in  sooth  a 
barber,  a  grocer,  a  soap-boiler,  a  tallow-chandler 
&  a  blacksmith.  The  Vice-Principal  has  remon- 
strated against  their  admission  and  on  Wednesday 
they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
&  if  the  Plaintiff  makes  good  his  Charge,  most 
probably  expelled. 

We  Undergraduates  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  ap- 
proaching Installation  of  fresh  Proctors,  for  these 
have  been  so  unmeaningly  &  unjustly  severe 
that  they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  a  hearty  drubbing 
when  stripped  of  the  Velvet  Sleeves.  The  Trans- 
lation of  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola  or  some  of 
the  longest  of  Tillotson's  Sermons,  sometimes 
with  the  additional  sconce  of  forty  Shillings,  are 

1  Theopholus,  gth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  carried  the  Sword  of 
State  at  the  Coronation  of  George  II.,  married  Selina,  dau.  and  co- 
heir of  Washington,  Earl  Ferrars.  She  was  celebrated  after  her 
husband's  decease  for  her  attachment  to  the  Sect  of  Methodists. 
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not  unusual  Punishments  for  what  scarcely  bears 
the  name  of  a  Peccadillo. — My  Stars  have  yet, 
however,  kept  me  clear  of  these  Egyptian  Task- 
masters ! 

The  above  letter  is  of  exceptional  interest  both 
from  its  curious  account  of  the  discipline  prevalent 
at  the  University  at  that  date,  and  also  for  the 
attempt  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  called  by  Horace 
Walpole  *  The  Queen  of  the  Methodists,'  to  intro- 
duce some  of  her  proteges  into  the  College.  This 
attempt  was  speedily  defeated,  for  on  March  i4th, 
Stanhope  writes  to  his  mother — 

An  Affair  was  publickly  determined  here  last 
week  in  a  Manner  that  did  Honour  to  this  Seat 
of  sound  Doctrine  &  Learning.  Some  time  ago 
a  Herd  of  Methodistical  Handicrafts  came  hither 
with  a  View  to  Orders  after  a  proper  residence. 
But  these  sweet  Saints  with  long  Visages  did 
not  escape  Persecution,  but  were  on  Friday 
solemnly  expelled. 

A  fortnight  later,  on  March  3Oth,  he  writes  to 
his  Uncle  Spencer  in  town — 

Mr  Scott  &  myself  have  determined  to  see 
Mrs  Pritchard's  Benefit,  &  as  somebody  must  be 
first  in  the  Pit — why  not  we  ? — As  for  the  Boxes, 
I  fear  it  wou'd  be  vain  to  desire  you  to  procure 
us  places  there.  But  if  you  possibly  can,  we  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you. 

This  morning,  Lord  C.  Spencer  &  Lord 
Wenman  being  chosen  for  the  County,  were 
hoisted  upon  the  crazy  chairs,  in  ridiculous,  tho' 
just,  fear  of  falling. 
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So  the  two  young  men  went  to  town  to  witness 
the  Benefit  of  the  famous  actress  whose  name  is 
now  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  that  they  amused 
themselves  is  evident :  "  I  know  not  whether  yr 
Papers  give  you  an  Account  of  ye  Diversions  of 
this  Town,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "but  you 
may  imagine  I  am  at  most  of  them  &  of  course 
that  1  like  them  very  well."  He  relates  that  he 
has  been  well  entertained  at  Ranelagh,  but  expects 
to  be  much  more  so  at  the  exhibition  of  some 
remarkable  fireworks  there  the  following  day. 
And, —  a  reminiscence  of  days  when  John  of 
Cannon  Hall  was  Chief  Arbitrator  with  regard  to 
the  wardrobes  of  his  three  sisters, — he  adds — "  My 
Uncle  Spencer  has  commissioned  me  to  tell  you 
that  ye  Reason  he  has  not  yet  bought  yr  Negligee 
is  that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  my  opinion  in  ye 
Choice  of  it — because,  forsooth,  you  wou'd  then 
like  it  better  !  " 

But  the  next  letter  which  has  survived  presents 
a  very  different  picture  and  closes  the  surviving 
record  of  young  Stanhope's  University  career  in  a 
minor  key. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

Dec.  23rd  1768 

You   must   expect   no   mirth    from  this   Letter. 
What  I  mean  to  tell  you  is  not  risible. 

What  has  been  this  week  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  here  you  shall  have.  It  has  so 
much  the  air  of  a  romance  that  though  the  out- 
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lines  are  undoubtedly  drawn  by  the  finger  of 
Truth,  yet  one  is  apt  to  think  the  colouring  too 
high  to  be  genuine. 

I  dare  say  you  remember  Wentworth  of 
Worcester  at  Gunthwaite.  He  had  long  had  an 
affair  with  Miss  Jane,  his  Guardian's  daughter, 
a  girl  whose  character  seems  well  deliniated  in 
that  of  Elouise — "  How  oft  when  pressed  to 
marriage,"  etc ;  They  were  at  last  discovered, 
&,  tho'  not  much  unequal  in  fortune,  parted  for 
ever.  She,  unable  to  support  the  Thoughts  of 
a  Separation,  &  awed  with  the  sharp  Rebuke  of 
a  threatening  Parent,  fell  down,  miscarried  & 
expired  at  his  feet. 

When  Wentworth  heard  that,  he  instantly 
took  poison  &  opened  a  vein,  missing  the  artery, 
but  upon  being  discovered  &  saved,  his  resolve 
not  to  suffer  Life  became  more  dreadfully 
deliberate.  For  some  time  he  read  books  in 
defence  of  Suicide,  &  in  short  was  content  not 
to  perish  till  his  Birthday,  &  then  change  the 
Festival  into  a  day  of  Sorrow  &  Weeping.  He 
was  then  &  again  prevented  ;  but  last  Tuesday 
during  an  absence  of  only  seven  Minutes,  he  was 
found  hanging  quite  dead. — It  is  now  nine  Months 
since  Dr  Musgrave  was  a  Murderer  of  himself — as 
Dryden  calls  them,  in  that  excellent  Description — 

I  saw  the  Murderer  of  himself,  too,  there, 
His  Blood  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  Hair ; 
With  gasping  Mouth  &  eyes  half  closed  he  lay, 
And  grim  as  when  he  breath'd  his  sullen  Soul  away. 

Stanhope  could  not  throw  off  the  gloom  with 
which  this  sad  event  infected  him,  and  Christmas 
day  found  him  the  prey  to  unusual  melancholy. 
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Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

Xmas  Day,  1 768 

DEAR  MADAM, 

A  Person  who  is  known  not  to 
be  passionately  fond  of  scribbling  is  generally 
supposed  to  feign  whatever  Excuses  he  may 
make  for  a  long  Delay,  a  short  Letter,  an  abrupt 
Conclusion  or  any  other  Peccadillos  of  ye  short- 
winded  Tribe.  By  this  time  if  my  Letter  be 
rather  Dwarfish,  my  Apology,  my  Justification, 
I  mean,  should  be  that  whatever  I  should  say 
further  would  be  but  enlarging  upon  a  Melan- 
choly Subject,  which  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be 
able  to  quit.  For  neither  ye  Story  itself,  nor  a 
high  Wind,  nor  a  smoking  Chimney  are  great 
friends  to  cheerfulness  &  both  ye  last  I  now 
enjoy  in  great  Perfection. 

The  Story  I  mean  is  of  a  poor  young  Fellow 
who  hanged  himself  this  Day  Se'ennight  for 
Love.  They  had  long  loved  in  Secret,  were 
discovered  &  parted — she  died,  &  he  wou'd  not 
survive  her.  'Tis  a  remarkably  mournful  Tale 
in  all  its  Circumstances  ;  but  let  it  Cease. — Oh  ! 
that  I  cou'd  say  so  to  ye  Smoke  &  be  obey'd ! 

Not  a  Syllable  of  News  to  spin  out  ye  Letter  of 
Dear  Madam, 

Ye  Dutiful  Son 

W.  STANHOPE. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL 1769-1770 

A  SHADOW  rested  over  Horsforth,  for 
it   was   evident    to    all    that   the   old 
Lawyer  was  not  as  he  had  been.     His 
energy    remained    unabated    and    his 
efforts  to  disguise  his  inability  to  do  as  much  as 
of  yore  occasionally  raised  a  sorrowful  smile  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  loved  him  best ;  but  it  was  all 
too  apparent  that  the  strength  of  John  of  Horsforth 
was  failing.      Barbara,  too,   was   unwell,    and  had 
been   forcibly  despatched  to  Scarborough  for  her 
health,  whence  she  wrote  letters  expressive  of  her 
despair  at  the  separation  and  of  her  contempt  for 
all  the  world  save  her  "  Deare  Jacke." 

Barbara  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

SCARBOROUGH  July  ( 1 769) 

I  had  the  pleasvre  of  thine,  my  Deare  Jacke  on 
Sonday,  and  as  you  promised  I  hoped  to  here 
from  yu  to  day,  but  finding  no  lettr,  I  am  in  a 
great  consirn  for  fear  yu  are  not  well  with  ye 
fateage  of  last  weeke.  Dear  Cretuer  fail  not  to 
write  the  first  post,  for  yu  know  not  what  my 
harte  induereth  wth  ye  thoughts  of  yr  disorder. 
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I  continive  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  but  my 
better  selfe,  my  deare  Jacke  Sr  Will  :  Lowther 
and  Lady  are  hear  e  bene  to  see  me,  I  was  to  dine 
wth  them  yesterday  and  in  ye  afternoon  we  went 
to  visit  a  relation  of  yrs  Mrs  Jacobs,  one  of  Sir 
John  Eland's  sisters.  ...  In  thine,  my  dearest 
of  Friday,  yu  tell  me  yu  have  sent  my  hat  by  one 
of  the  Cochis  [coaches]  I  have  sent  to  inquier 
after  it,  but  can  here  nothing  of  it.  ...  Deare 
Jacke  I  hope  yu  will  writ  as  soon  as  yu  can,  I 
assuer  you  it  will  be  a  pleasve  I  cannot  express 
all  the  fine  fosse  [folks]  hear  are  no  more  to  me 
then  as  many  Modom  Munkiss  [sic]  here  is  a 
great  deal  of  Company  here,  Lord  Chesterfield 
came  yesterday  and  the  ould  Duchiss  is  expected 
this  week  and  three  or  four  more  of  the  nobility. 
I  beg  my  Duty  and  Sirvice  to  the  famlys  at 
Lowhall  and  Bradford,  and  I  am,  my  dear 
cretur  for 

ever  youers  to  Comnd 

BAR.  STANHOPE. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

.  .  .  Beleve  me  deare  Jacke  this  plase  affords 
me  no  pleasur  was  it  not  for  the  benifit  I  hope  to 
receive  from  the  water  eaquel  to  the  happyns  I 
shou'd  have  with  thee,  for  what  ever  I  hear  or 
see  sirves  only  to  make  my  sepperation  from 
thee  more  uneasy.  I  have  not  bene  at  the 
Longroom  this  three  nights  nor  any  where  els 
but  at  Church  yesterday  morning  and  after- 
noon, whch  was  something  extrorny  for  one  at 
Scarborough  I  go  to  dine  wth  Sir  Will :  and 
Lady  to  day  where  I  have  the  pleasver  of  hereng 
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thee  spoke  of  in  the  most  respectfull  manner 
yu  can  immagen.  Sr  Will,  wishes  to  see  you  for 
he  tells  me  he  finds  no  body  to  play  at  bilyards 
wth  him  but  Lord  Chesterfield. 

I  fear  I  shall  weary  the  wth  this  Long  scrawl, 
but  beleve  dear  Angel  I  have  not  bene  better 
entertayned  since  I  left  thee,  but  I  conclude  with 
my  prayrs  for  yr  health  and  I  am  and  ever  will 
be 

Thine  for  ever 

BAR.  STANHOPE. 

And  although  the  dignified  Sir  William  Lowther 
and  the  pompous  Lord  Chesterfield,  unaware  that 
the  distressed  lady  was  describing  them  as  "  Modom 
Munkiss"  did  their  utmost  to  lighten  the  tedium 
of  her  exile,  Barbara's  letters  continued  to  wax 
more  pathetic  till  her  "better  selfe  "  announced  his 
intention  of  arriving  to  escort  her  home.  With  her 
usual  unselfishness  she  at  once  begged  "  if  it  will 
not  be  conveanent  to  yu  I  disir  yu  wou'd  not  come, 
for  I  beleve  the  roads  is  very  bad.  ...  I  beg 
yu  wou'd  contrive  how  I  must  come  to  York,  I 
know  not  how  to  induer  coming  in  a  coach,  for  I 
had  not  one  moments  ease  all  the  way  hither  "  ;  and 
she  hints  that  an  "  oppen  shays  "  would  be  prefer- 
able. But  whatever  the  manner  of  their  journeying, 
the  Lawyer  and  his  Lady  unfortunately  arrived 
home  too  late  for  a  momentous  event.  This  was 
none  other  then  a  farewell  visit  from  their  favourite 
nephew  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  con- 
tinent. 
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It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  a  young  man 
upon  leaving  the  University  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion by  travelling  in  foreign  countries.  This  young 
Stanhope  had  intended  to  do ;  but  his  project  was 
hastened  by  a  chance  of  carrying  out  his  scheme 
in  a  most  pleasant  manner.  William  Norton,1  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  having  been 
appointed  Minister  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  it  was 
suggested  that  his  brother  Edward  and  Stanhope 
should  accompany  him  on  his  journey  thither. 
This  they  further  proposed  to  accomplish  in  a 
novel  way — to  take  with  them  their  guns  and  dogs, 
to  shoot  their  food  as  they  went  and  to  travel 
on  an  average  twenty  miles  a  day. 

As  there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  anxiety 
with  regard  to  his  uncle's  health,  this  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  Stanhope's  previous  plans  ; 
but  the  first  scheme  of  the  young  men  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  modification,  and  they  de- 
cided to  pay  a  preliminary  visit  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  to  spend  a  longer  time  on  their  return. 
In  June,  1769,  they  set  off;  and  the  letters  which 
Stanhope  dispatched  subsequently  to  his  relations 
in  Yorkshire,  form  a  consecutive  journal  of  their 
progress,  and  afford  an  interesting  picture  of  all 
which,  at  that  date,  most  appealed  to  the  limited 
experience  of  an  Englishman  who  had  never  before 
left  his  native  land. — It  took  them  three  days  to 
reach  Dover,  where,  fortunately,  they  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  a  favourable  wind. 

1  Afterwards  2nd  Baron  Grantley. 
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Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope  at  Darfield. 

CALAIS  June  *jth  1769 
DEAR  MOTHER, 

We  were  wind-bound  at  Dover  one 
day,  but  had  a  most  agreeable  journey  hither. 
Last  night  we  embarked  at  II  and  were  little 
more  than  three  hours  in  the  passage.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  were  least  sick ;  but  I  assure 
you  it  was  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  sick- 
nesses I  had  any  idea  of.  Our  Journey  to  Paris 
will  take  us  up  eight  or  ten  days.  We  are  a 
very  jolly  party,  consisting  of  a  Gentleman  and 
his  Lady  who  came  with  us  from  Dover,  two 
Mr  Nortons,  Count  Gachet,  Mr  Fielding  and  yr 
dear  Son.  I  like  much  what  I  have  seen  of 
France. 

From  Calais,  he  relates,  they  drove  on,  "  now  a 
very  jovial  sett  of  a  Lady  &  six  Gentlemen,  with 
three  carriages  in  our  train.  Our  Journeying  is 
leisurly  and  very  indirect.  Ned  Norton  &  myself 
travel  in  ye  most  expensive  way.  Mr  Norton  lent 
us  a  Phaeton  he  had  at  Calais,  which  is  so  loaded 
with  Baggage  not  our  own  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  four  horses  (merely  so  from  Custom  &  ye 
obstinacy  of  ye  Innkeepers)  to  drive  us  one  Post  at 
ye  rate  of  thirty  English  miles  a  day — a  Post  is 
two  Leagues — hardly  five  English  Miles.  But  as 
four  horses  here  do  not  cost  so  much  as  five  in 
England  it  is  no  great  matter."  In  Flanders  two 
things  struck  him  as  remarkable.  First,  the 
churches,  "  in  many  of  them  excellent  pictures 
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(chiefly  by  Rubens)."  Next  the  fortification  of  the 
towns,  which,  he  states,  "  has  given  me  a  much 
higher  idea  of  ye  Duke  of  Marlborough's  General- 
ship, who  made  such  progress  in  so  difficult  a 
country  as  it  then  was  .  .  almost  impregnable." 
The  richness  of  the  crops  and  the  cheapness  of 
everything  astonished  him,  and  he  concludes  with 
satisfaction — "  I  like  ye  living  as  much  as  any- 
thing. We  never  sit  down  under  two  courses  and 
a  Desert,  with  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Claret — 
all  excellent  in  their  sorts." 

Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

PARIS  June  ijth  1769 

We  got  to  Paris  last  Thursday  night.  .  .  . 
Upon  our  arrival  we  were  received  by  a  very 
innumerable  group  of  Paris  Laquais,  with  smart 
clothes,  bags,  etc  ;  not  forgetting  long  scrolls  of 
fairly  written  character.  Then  an  innumerable 
swarm  of  those  blood-sucking  insects  called 
tradesmen  were  summoned,  or  came  without 
summons  to  equip  us  in  the  French  taste. 

I  know  not  whether  things  are  as  dear  here  as 
in  England,  but  I  assure  you  nothing  is  so  easy 
as  to  get  quit  of  ones  money  in  this  blissful 
place.  Here  I  forbid  all  old  proverbs  about 
Fools  &  their  Money  being  soon  parted,  &  such 
like. 

The  want  of  fluency  in  the  French  language 
I  find  a  bar  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Paris,  which 
I  intend  to  partake  of  on  my  return  hither,  for 
then  the  bar  will  be  removed ;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
like  it  extremely  well. 
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We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr  Norton  ;  he  intro- 
duces us  into  the  politest  Company  &  procures 
us  the  best  Masters  in  every  Exercise. 

We  lodge  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  its  Title,  I  suppose,  but 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the 
Mysterious  Dove  as  as  Sign  with  "  Good 
entertainment  for  Man  &  Horse"  under  it ;  and 
yet  the  common  People  are  the  most  superstitious 
in  the  World,  and  really  seem  to  have  better 
Morals  than  those  in  England. 

We  intend  to  quit  Paris  on  Saturday  and  shall 
be  at  least  a  Fortnight  on  our  Journey  to  Berne. 
I   shall  be  at  Berne  as  soon  as  a  Letter  from 
you  can  reach  me  there.     Direct  to  me — 
Chez  Mr  Norton 

Minis tre  de^  sa  Magiste  Britannique 
A  Berne  en  Suisse. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

PARIS  June  i\st  1769 
DEAR  UNCLE, 

We  arrived  here  on  Thursday  last 
after  a  most  agreeable  Journey.  The  day 
before  we  saw  Chantilly,  a  Palace  of  ye  Prince 
of  Conde.  The  rooms  are  just  &  noble,  ye 
Furniture  amazingly  supurb,  much  more  remark- 
able for  ye  Glasses  than  ye  Pictures.  But  his 
Royal  Manner  of  living  is  what  his  Highness 
is  most  remarkable  for.  During  his  Residence 
there  is  always  a  Company  of  Players  in  ye 
House.  A  long  Suite  of  separate  Apartments, 
distinct  from  ye  House,  is  reserved  for  his 
Friends.  The  Stables  are  ye  finest  in  Europe. 
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And,  indeed  ye  whole  is  more  completely  magni- 
ficent than  anything  I  ever  saw.  But  yet,  with 
all  this,  ye  Gardens  are  vile  &  disgusting, 
and  in  many  respects  quite  purile.  For  instance, 
we  were  very  gravely  shewn  a  Swing,  a  Sea-Saw, 
and  some  other  things  in  as  low  a  Style.  Part- 
ridges &  Pheasants  were  as  common  in  ye 
Prince's  Woods  as  Crows  in  England ;  &  his 
Ponds  are  plentifully  stocked  with  white,  red,  & 
common  Carp  of  1 6  or  17  pounds  each. 

I  have  been  highly  entertained  with  what  I  have 
already  seen  here,  which  is  not  one  third  of  what 
I  have  to  see  now  &  at  my  Return ;  then  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  am  most  pleased  with. 

The  Houses  are  neater  &  ye  Streets  more 
clean  by  far  than  in  London  ;  but  when  I  con- 
sider the  Superior  Grandeur  &  Size  of  ye  latter, 
that  seems  a  trifling  excellence. 

We  live  very  comfortably  at  the  Hotel  Saint 
Esprit.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  first  to 
see  in  a  Land  of  Superstition,  a  Sign  of  ye 
Trinity  &  of  ye  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  not 
unfrequent  here. 

Mr  Norton  is  so  good  as  to  procure  for  us  ye 
best  Masters  in  all  ye  Exercises,  tho'  it  serves 
now  only  by  way  of  introduction,  as  we  hope  to 
leave  this  place  on  Saturday.  We  shall  be  about 
a  fortnight  on  ye  Road  to  Berne. 

Of  that  journey  and  its  destination  he  en- 
deavoured to  convey  to  his  uncle  some  adequate 
idea  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  country 
which  he  beheld  and  the  lonely  Yorkshire  Moors 
or  fertile  dales. 
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Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Stanhope. 

The  country  in  France  has  a  very  smiling 
countenance,  with  much  more  Reason  than  ye 
Hinds  who  till  it ;  &  yet  they  smile,  too, — amidst 
as  much  Misery  and  Ignorance  as  ever  you  met 
with  on  ye  Sides  of  ye  Moors,  tho'  far  from  as 
much  Barbarity.  We  pass'd  thro'  ye  Vineyards 
of  Burgundy ;  what  a  glorious  Sight  they  must 
be  at  ye  Time  of  Vintage ! 

Throughout  France,  except  when  some  natural 
Obstacle  prevailed,  ye  Road  was  one  continued 
straight  Avenue,  an  agreeable  Sight,  however 
inconvenient  it  might  be ;  but  I  had  not  ye 
least  Conception  it  would  prove  so  disgusting  as 
it  did.  You  might  see  a  Road  in  a  direct  Line 
frequently  for  a  dozen  Miles  before  you,  and  ye 
Sameness  of  ye  Objects  near  at  Hand  (for  ye 
Country  is  generally  unenclosed)  made  you  not 
seem  to  get  on  at  all.  .  .  .  From  a  Window 
where  I  sit  at  present  I  see  one  of  ye  most 
delicious  prospects  in  ye  World.  Imagine  every- 
thing that  is  rich  &  lovely  near  at  hand,  &  ye 
snowy  Alps  peeping  over  ye  Clouds  at  forty 
Miles  distance.  We  passed  through  a  Vale 
which  as  far  surpassed  Middleton-Dale  as  ye  Alps 
do  Bentley  Hill. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

BERNE  July  \\th  1769 
DEAR  MOTHER, 

You  had  my  promise  to  write  to  you 
on  the  road,  but  I  took  the  liberty  to  defer  it  till 
our  safe  arrival. 
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We  were  just  a  fortnight  upon  the  road,  with- 
out a  single  cross  accident,  &  a  most  agreeable 
Journey  we  had.  .  .  . 

In  the  article  of  good  eating  &  drinking  France 
goes  far  beyond  us,  &  we  excell  them  as  much  in 
the  good  accomodation  of  our  Inns.  I  hardly  ever 
remember  one  Place  where  some  of  us  did  not 
sleep  in  the  same  Room  where  we  had  supped, 
for  it  was  generally  furnished  with  two  or  three 
beds,  almost  as  generally  occupied  with  troops  of 
bugs  and  whole  armies  of  fleas.  The  nightly 
excursions  of  those  creeping  &  hopping  Gentry 
were  a  great  annoyance  to  all  the  Company 
except  myself,  who  happily  have  not  the  honour 
of  being  to  their  taste. 

This  letter  will  go  in  a  Packet  from  his 
Excellency  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

You  have  heard,  I  daresay,  many  ridiculous 
Tales  of  the  Relics  of  the  Catholics,  most  of 
them  I  believe  to  be  literally  true.  I  myself 
was  shewn  a  Thorne  which  was  part  of  the 
Crown  on  our  Saviour's  Head,  one  of  the  Nails 
with  which  he  was  crucified,  whole  loads  of  the 
true  Cross,  &  what  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all, 
a  large,  black  giant  Grinder  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Prophet  Isiah.  The  bloody  Shirt  in  which 
our  Saviour  suffered  is  kept  in  a  Golden  Shrine 
at  Besangon  &  exposed  yearly  to  the  gaze  of  about 
20,000  Worshippers,  who  flock  thither  for  that 
purpose.  To  increase  the  solemnity,  some 
occasional  demoniacs  are  miraculously  healed. — 
In  Switzerland  we  found  the  accomodations  of 
travelling  generally  superior  to  those  in  France. 
This  country  is  remarkable  for  the  finest  Trout 
in  the  World  ;  we  hardly  ever  see  one  at  Table 
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less  than  4  or  5  Ibs  weight  &  sometimes  much 
larger. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

BERNE,  August  $rd,  1769. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

It  was  very  kindly  done  in  your  last 
not  to  mention  my  Aunt's  Disorder  till  ye  End, 
so  that  I  enjoyed  all  ye  pleasure  of  ye  first 
perusal  unallayed.  The  Concern  ye  News  of  it 
gave  me  was  in  some  Measure  relieved  by  a 
Letter  from  my  Mother  which  informs  me  that 
your  Lady  continues  to  recover  daily. 

There  seems  to  me  something  so  forced  &  flat 
in  sitting  down  to  make,  recollect,  or  record 
Observations,  that  I  am  sure  mine  at  such  a  time 
wou'd  never  be  worth  ye  trouble.  If  you 
should  think  anything  I  may  send  you  deserves 
a  second  reading  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
preserve  it. 

I  learn  that  ye  Government  here  is  an 
Aristocracy  of  ye  most  simple  &  despotic 
Nature  ;  and  yet  civil  Liberty  lives  &  flourishes. 
For  ye  whole  Body  of  ye  People  being  Bred 
Soldiers  with  each  his  Arms  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, ye  Governing  Part  are  afraid  to  stretch 
their  Power  &  ye  Constitution  keeps  its  original 
Tone  ; — not  but  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
one  Man  or  one  Family  being  violently  oppressed 
by  a  Party. 

As  a  Proof  of  what  I  mention,  ye  People  here 
pay  no  Taxes  save  a  Tythe.  Where  there  is  a 
numerous  Noblesse  of  equal  Dignity  &  equal 
Power  (for  there  are  no  Titles  of  superior 
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Distinction)  you  may  imagine  the  Parties  run 
high,  &  you  may  easily  see  ye  Advantages  they 
are  to  ye  Constitution. 

Here,  too,  I  find  what  I  have  often  wished  for 
&  lamented  ye  want  of  in  England,  I  mean 
an  equal  distribution  of  Punishment.  In  Berne 
there  is  an  Ergastulum,  where  ye  Slaves  of  ye 
State  are  kept  with  great  Decency  &  Order ; 
they  are  employed  in  cleaning  ye  Streets  (by 
these  means  ye  cleanest  1  ever  beheld),  cleaning 
ye  Aquaducks,  &  all  other  mean  Services  of  ye 
Public.  How  much  better  than  to  hang  or 
transport  them,  &  let  Freemen  make  ye  Roads ! 
— Those  whose  Crimes  are  not  very  trifling 
have  a  Collar  of  Iron  fastened  round  their 
Necks. 

Whether  it  was  from  natural  Compassion  or 
from  some  Abuse  of  this  seemingly  most  excellent 
Institution  I  know  not,  but  I  saw  two  Slaves 
who  were  chained  to  a  Carriage  break  it  in 
pieces,  knock  down  their  Keeper,  strike  off  their 
Chains,  &  escape ;  &  when  ye  People  came  up 
they  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  it.  The  arrival  of 
Edward  &  myself  prevented  another  from  doing 
ye  Same.  .  .  . 

If  to  ye  Considerations  above,  we  add,  if  not 
ye  Poverty  at  least  ye  universal  want  of  Riches 
(ye  richest  Man  in  ye  Canton  is  said  to  have  no 
more  than  four  thousand  a  Year)  and,  what  may 
partly  be  a  Consequence  of  ye  Former,  ye 
extreme  Paucity  of  public  Diversions  here,  one 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  this  was  rather  an 
Account  of  some  new  moulded  Infant  State  than 
of  a  Government  that  has  withstood  ye  Brunt  of 
Wars  and  ye  Lap  of  Ages. 
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The  Same  to  the  Same. 

BERNE  August  \%th  1769 

I  have  been  out  upon  a  shooting  Expedition, 
which  is  the  reason  I  did  not  write  sooner. 
Our  Diversion  in  the  Field  was  not  extra- 
ordinary, but  there  wanted  not  many  other 
agreeable  Circumstances  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  that.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  a  Spa  of 
great  reputation,  for  its  Situation  is  among  the 
Mountains  &  the  Views  all  around  are  most 
romantically  beautiful. 

Hither  all  the  young  peasants  of  both  Sexes 
flock  on  Saturday  to  dance  &  be  merry  till 
Monday  Morning  ;  never  did  I  see  a  more  jovial, 
happy  scene.  The  girls  are  at  least  full  as 
handsome  as  those  of  the  lower  Sort  in  England 
&  dance  very  well.  They  seem  to  have  very 
little  of  that  ridiculous  affectation  of  Superiority 
we  see  in  the  Company  of  our  English  Spas. 
The  People  that  are  there  on  account  of  the 
waters  think  it  no  degradation  to  dance  in  the 
same  Set  with  a  simple  Peasant,  nor,  indeed,  by 
their  Dress  is  it  easy  to  know  one  from  the 
other.  We  had  one  girl  of  ^14,000  Fortune, 
which  is  ;£6o,ooo  in  England,  who  was  hardly 
better  dressed  than  one  of  not  so  many  livres. — 
But  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  description  of  their 
Dress — 

They  wear  their  Hair — which  is  generally 
extremely  long  &  fine,  &  all  turned  back  &  never 
powdered — in  two  long  Plaits  behind,  fastened  at 
one  end  by  black  Ribands  which  hang  down  to 
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their  Feet.  Their  Stays  come  up  very  high  & 
are  covered  with  scarlet  Cloth  adorned  with  a 
little  black  Lace  or  Riband.  The  least  graceful 
part  of  the  Habit  is  the  Peticoat  which  they  wear 
much  too  high — it  is  generally  of  plain  black  or 
blue  Cloth.  The  gait  of  the  Men  is  much  the 
same  as  in  England,  excepting  that  some  of 
them  wear  trunk  breeches  &  some  of  the  old 
Men  have  immense  Beards. 

Mr  Cust,  son  of  the  Speaker,  &  some  other 
English  Gentlemen  are  here  at  present,  so  that  last 
night  we  supp'd  to  the  number  of  nine  English. 
My  chief  business  at  present  is  to  complete  my- 
self in  French,  which  our  constantly  English 
Conversation  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  be 
acquired. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  novel  experiences  with 
which  young  Stanhope  now  found  himself  absorbed, 
suddenly  there  came  news  which  must  have  brought 
vividly  before  his  recollection  that  far-away  York- 
shire village  where  each  account  of  his  doings 
was  so  eagerly  awaited.  John  of  Horsforth  was 
seriously  ill,  and  John  of  Cannon  Hall  had  been 
summoned  to  the  bed-side  of  his  old  friend. 
Although  the  lawyer's  health  for  long  had 
occasioned  anxiety  to  his  relations,  his  nephew 
realised  with  a  sickening  dread  that  now  the  old 
man's  life  was  held  to  be  in  danger.  Yet,  with  the 
buoyancy  of  youth,  he  strove  to  dismiss  the  fear 
engendered  by  this  report,  and  to  throw  himself 
with  renewed  ardour  into  the  spirit  of  his 
surroundings. 
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Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

BERNE  Sept  23^  1769 

DEAR  MOTHER, 

Your  Letter  was  the  first  which 
gave  me  any  intimation  of  my  Uncle  Stanhope's 
Indisposition.  Since,  I  have  received  his  from 
Mr  Spencer  at  Horsforth,  but  am  very  sorry  to 
find  no  Account  of  amendment  in  them.  Should 
it  turn  out  to  be  the  Gout  I  should  be  more  easy. 
Yr  last  was  a  very  gloomy  one,  full  of  no  other 
News  but  sad  Accounts  of  Sickness  &  Death.  It 
now  lies  before  me,  but  I  shall  haste  to  put  it 
up,  lest  it  shou'd  give  this  too  much  of  the  same 
Complexion. 

I  have  just  made  a  little  Tour  through  part 
of  this  Country,  which  is  extremely  worthy  the 
Researches  of  those  who  admire  Nature  in  her 
simple  &  most  striking  Dress.  I  have  been 
almost  in  another  World — freezing  upon  Snow 
in  the  Middle  Regions  of  the  Air  in  a  Land  of 
Solitude  &  Horror — I  mean  upon  the  Top  of 
one  of  the  Alps ;  &  from  thence  passed  to  the 
Banks  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  Heat  was  almost 
scorching,  the  Ground  covered  with  Vineyards, 
&  bringing  forth,  of  its  own  Accord,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum  &  Cherry  Trees,  with  Raspberries  & 
Strawberries  in  great  abundance. 

Above  half  the  Women  in  that  Country  & 
great  numbers  of  the  Men  have  large  swellings 
upon  their  Throats,  which  have  a  very  disagree- 
able appearance.  I  can,  however,  tell  you  that 
the  Women  of  Fashion,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
lower  Rank  are,  to  speak  as  an  Englishman,  at 
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least    full    as    handsome    as    in    the    Favoured 
Island. 

The  Government  gave  a  Ball  last  Week  to 
the  two  young  Princes  of  Holstein,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  next  heir  but  one  to  the  throne  of 
Russia.  It  is  three  or  four  years  since  the 
Empress  sent  them  to  reside  here, — why,  I  know 
not;  but  now  they  are  going  into  Italy  &  from 
thence  propose  taking  a  Trip  to  England. 
Upon  their  departure  the  State  gave  them  this 
very  magnificent  Ball,  where  were  assembled  all 
the  Smart  Women  of  the  Canton ;  &  a  glorious 
Show  they  made.  Save  those  of  some  few 
Strangers  here,  there  are  no  Brilliants  save  the 
Eyes  of  the  Fair,  no  Gold  or  glaring  silver 
Stuffs,  no  costly  laces  in  which  the  Wearer 
dances  with  Pain  for  fear  they  shou'd  be  torn  ; 
but  everything  was  plain,  elegant  &  handsome. 
I  hardly  ever  remember  an  Assembly  so  well 
conducted  or  that  I  relished  more.  Yesterday 
the  Princes  dined  here  for  the  last  time  &  took 
their  leave.  The  youngest  is  well  enough — the 
eldest  I  do  not  like — he  has  the  looks  of  a 
Tyrant. 

But  the  next  news  from  Horsforth  renewed  his 
worst  fears,  and  to  his  Uncle  Spencer  he  wrote,  a 
few  days  later,  in  great  distress  : — 

On  my  return  from  a  Tour  of  ten  Days  with 
Edward,  I  found  a  Letter  from  you  &  another 
from  my  Mother  acquainting  me  with  my  Uncle's 
Disorder.  As  I  expected  to  hear  from  him  ye 
next  Post,  I  deferred  answering  yours  till  I  did. 
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The  first    Post   brought   none,  &  ye  two  next 
failed  ;  ye  fourth  brought  me  two  Letters. 

Why  should  I  tell  you  ye  Sorrow  it  gave  me  ? 
—To-morrow  is  ye  Post-day — I  burn  to  hear 
from  you,  yet  I  wou'd  rather  there  shou'd  be 
nothing  for  me ! — Good  God  !  to  lose  him ! — and 
then  at  this  time  !  Myself  above  eight  hundred 
Miles  off — ye  Navigation,  too,  his  favourite 
Scheme ! l  He  cannot ! — must  not  go  yet.  But 
let  me  hope  ye  Best. — As  a  Proof  I  do,  I  direct 
this  to  Cannon  Hall.  You  cannot  imagine  what 
a  Comfort  yr  Promise  of  sending  me  ye  earliest 
Notice  gives  me.  It  is  very  seldom  that  ye 
Truth  is  more  irksome  than  one's  own  Appre- 
hensions. 

But  alas !  in  this  case  it  was  to  prove  so.  Long 
indeed,  ere  the  first  intimation  of  his  illness  had 
reached  the  nephew  he  had  so  loved,  on  September 
1 6th,  the  old  man  had  already  closed  his  earthly 
career  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  A  few  days  later, 
up  the  hilly  street  of  the  little  town  where  he  had 
ruled  with  such  kindly  tyranny,  John  of  Horsforth 
was  borne  to  the  Bell  Chapel  which  he  had  erected, 
and  there  laid  to  rest ;  while  in  the  darkened  home 
which  he  had  left,  a  desolate,  heart-broken  woman, 
not  long  to  survive  him,  sat  mourning  the  end  of  her 
life's  romance.2 

1  The  construction  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  was 
commenced  in  1770  and  not  completed  till  1816.     The  whole  length 
of  the  Canal  is  129  miles. 

2  Barbara  Stanhope  died  two  years  and  seven  months  later,  aged 
69.     On  the  tablet  in  Horsforth  Church  it  is  stated  of  her — "  Child- 
less herself,  she  considered  as  her  children  the  Poor." 
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It  was  not  till  the  following  October  that  a  letter 
from  Mr  Spencer  reached  young  Stanhope  inform- 
ing him  simultaneously  of  the  death  of  his  uncle 
and  of  his  accession  to  his  uncle's  fortune.  The 
sharpness  of  his  loss  may  have  been  softened  by 
distance,  but  his  sorrow  wrung  from  him  a  bitter 
cry:— 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

BERNE  October  2d  1769 
DEAR  UNCLE, 

I  have  but  just  receiv'd  yr  last 
owing  to  ye  failure  of  ye  Post.  And  is  he  dead  ? 
Is  ye  good  old  man  gone?  Alas!  he  had  long 
been  ripe  for  ye  Grave,  yet  his  death  will  ever  be 
lamented  as  immature — such  were  his  Virtues. 
O  Sir !  how  poor,  how  unavailing  is  what  they 
call  ye  Consolation  of  his  worldly  Possessions 
for  ye  loss  of  a  Friend — and  such  a  Friend ! — 
but  regard  him  in  every  Duty,  in  evr'y  Relation 
of  a  Man.  .  .  . 

The  question  naturally  arose  whether  young 
Stanhope  was  to  return  to  attend  to  the  business 
necessarily  entailed  by  his  entering  upon  his  new 
inheritance.  But  since  it  would  be  twenty-eight 
days  before  he  could  get  an  answer  from  his  uncle, 
and  since,  as  he  pointed  out,  he  had  on  his  return 
but  three  months  to  complete  his  residence  at 
College,  he  pleaded  very  plausibly  that  the  loss  of 
the  term  would  be  less  disadvantageous  to  him  than 
to  renounce  a  projected  sojourn  in  Paris,  on  the 
way  home,  with  his  friend  Mr  Norton,  and  the 
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facility  which  this  afforded  for  perfecting  himself  in 
French  and  politeness  : — 

My  French  is  now,  &  will  be  at  my  Return, 
ye  latter  end  of  January,  upon  so  precarious  a 
Footing  that  without  constant  Practise  I  shall 
lose  it ;  nor  will  half  a  year  at  any  distance  of 
time  be  sufficient  to  make  me  a  good  French- 
man. Also  ye  places  I  have  been  at  have  not 
been  remarkable  for  Politeness,  &  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  have  not  made  ye  best  use  even  of 
them,  such  as  they  are,  owing  partly  to  ye  number 
of  English  we  were  together. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  John 
of  Cannon  Hall  wrote  to  summon  a  family  conclave 
of  the  aunts  and  uncles  in  Yorkshire  to  discuss  it. 
Sister  Shuttleworth,  however,  excused  herself  from 
attending  it  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the 
journey,  which  she  was  unable  to  defray,  and  Sister 
Greame,  who  had  recently  experienced  "ye  Mighty 
Storm  "  in  her  domestic  life,  related  in  a  previous 
chapter,  professed  herself  to  be  in  too  shattered  a 
state  of  health  to  bear  further  fatigue  after  the 
great  agitation  which  she  had  undergone.  So  the 
family  council  took  place  without  the  two  sisters, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  young  traveller  should 
be  permitted  to  visit  France,  but  that  he  must 
return  to  England  in  January  with  Mr  Norton. 

To  prove  that  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  in 
French  had  been  sincere,  Stanhope,  on  receiving 
this  verdict,  at  once  moved  to  Lausanne,  isolating 
himself  from  his  English  companions — 
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Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

LAUSANNE  Nov.  2$th 

We  are  too  many  English  all  together  at 
Berne  to  learn  French  well,  therefore  I  left  that 
place  &  came  hither  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  but 
20  Leagues  from  Berne,  but  that  in  this  country 
makes  two  days  Journey.  The  people  are  much 
more  lively  and  agreeable  here,  and  talk  better 
French  than  at  the  former  place. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  to  take  in 
Boarders  is  not  the  least  Disgrace  to  the  first 
Families  here.  I  board  with  a  Man  of  the  first 
Fashion  in  the  place  for  five  Guineas  a  Month, 
the  Table,  &  two  Guineas  the  Lodgings.  There 
is  only  one  Englishman  here,  his  name  is 
Weston,1  a  very  good  sort  of  young  man,  whom 
I  met  once  or  twice  before  in  England. 

To  live  at  the  house  where  I  do  is  recommenda- 
tion sufficient  without  any  other.  I  have  already 
been  at  most  of  the  Families  here  and  shall 
shortly  go  to  them  all.  The  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  the  Marquis  of  Gentilo  &  3  or  4  others  are 
the  best  Houses  here,  &  besides  we  have  a  drove 
of  German  Princes,  Barons,  &  Counts  that  come 
for  the  same  end  that  I  do. 

Next  week  we  are  to  have  a  grand  Procession 
to  meet  the  Bailiff— that  is  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  on  his  way  from  Berne.  The  Caval- 

1  Henry  Perkins  Weston,  Esqre,  of  West  Horsley  Place,  Surrey, 
who  married  ist  Marianne,  dau.  of  Sebastian  Bergier  de  Roveraz, 
of  Lausanne.  He  was  the  heir  to  property  in  Chertsey  derived  by 
his  father  from  Sir  W.  Perkins,  Knt,  and  to  the  estate  of  West 
Horsley  derived  from  W.  Nicholas,  Esq. 
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cade  is  to  be  on  managed  Horses.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  make  a  Uniform  for  the  Occasion;  it 
is  of  scarlet  cloth  with  green  velvet  Lapels  & 
Sleeves  &  Capes  &  green  Sattin  Waistcoat ;  a 
gold  laced  Hat  with  Feather,  green  &  gold 
Housings,  &  drawn  Sword.  There  is  a  new 
Bailiff  once  in  seven  Years  &  I  have  been  un- 
lucky enough  to  come  just  at  the  time  he  makes 
his  entry.  It  will  cost  me  Ten  Guineas  &  I 
imagine  will  not  be  very  brilliant,  as  it  is  on  the 
Morng  after  a  Ball  when  we  shall  dance  all  Night. 
The  Ladies  here  dance  our  Country  Dances 
very  much  &  exceedingly  well,  I  assure  you.  I 
have  a  thousand  more  letters  to  write.  Adieu ! 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

Dec.  2nd 

You  know  my  reasons  for  coming  to  this  Place, 
&  I  have  ye  satisfaction  to  tell  you  I  hope  it 
will  answer  ye  End  I  wished.  The  Town  is 
agreeable  enough,  &  ye  People  exceedingly 
civil ;  indeed  I  had  two  very  sufficient  Recom- 
mendations, that  of  Boarding  with  Monsr  de 
Mezery,  who  is  one  of  ye  first  Families  here,  & 
secondly  that  of  being  an  Englishman.  Indeed, 
not  only  here,  but  wherever  I  have  been,  I  find 
that  to  be  a  Native  of  old  England  is  a  Recom- 
mendation in  your  Favour,  but  in  this  Place 
particularly,  which  shows  that  we  do  not  prove 
ye  worse  for  Tryal,  for  I  am  ye  I22d  of  those 
who  have  boarded  in  this  House — ye  Duke  of 
Devonshire  &  many  of  ye  Nobility  among  ye 
Number.  Luckily  for  me  there  is  but  one  other 
at  present,  &  he  is  an  extremely  agreeable  young 
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Fellow — I  knew  him  a  little  in  England,  his 
name  is  Western,  a  man  of  large  fortune  in 
Surrey. 

Mr  Weston  profited  by  his  residence  at  Laus- 
anne by  marrying  Marianne,  daughter  of  Sebastian 
Bergier  de  Roveraz,  of  that  town  ;  but  no  such 
romance  signalised  Stanhope's  sojourn  in  Switzer- 
land, though,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  it  is  probable 
that  at  this  very  date,  there  was  residing  in  Laus- 
anne a  certain  Mdlle  Dumaine,  who  was,  many 
years  later,  to  be  directly  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  success  of  Stanhope's  courtship  of  his  future 
wife.  Little  suspecting,  however,  such  a  present 
link  with  his  future  happiness,  Stanhope  finally  left 
for  Paris  with  his  friends.  Unfortunately,  no 
account  has  survived  of  his  second  visit  to  the 
gay  capital  ;  but  about  the  middle  of  January,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  his  uncle,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  Horsforth. 

But  at  the  thoughts  of  re-entering  that  house, 
now  his  own,  where  he  had  spent  the  happy  hours 
of  boyhood  in  company  with  the  kindly  old  man  who 
was  gone,  his  loss  of  that  "most  paternal  uncle" 
came  home  to  him  with  a  poignancy  which  he  had 
never  before  felt. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

CALAIS  i^th  January  1770 
DEAR  MOTHER, 

As   I   knew  that  you   were  sometimes 
ingenious  enough  to  trouble  yourself  with  ground- 
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less  fears,  I  had  intended  to  have  deferred 
writing  to  you  till  we  had  crossed  the  Channel, 
but  as  our  stay  here,  which  had  already  lasted 
two  days,  depends  entirely  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  Wind,  I  have  changed  my  mind  &  taken 
up  my  Pen. 

I  like  Paris  so  well  that  I  could  very  gladly 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  there.  I 
shall  reserve  the  Accounts  of  its  delights  till  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which  I  imagine 
I  shall  have  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

We  had  a  passable  Journey  from  Paris  to 
Calais  in  six  Days,  &  at  our  Arrival  here  found 
the  young  Duke  of  Devonshire,1  a  Scotch  Lord, 
&  some  others  detained  by  contrary  Winds ; 
however  we  all  hope  to  be  able  to  embark  in 
our  respective  Vessels  to-morrow  morning. 

You  may  imagine  I  am  not  a  little  solicitous 
about  passing  my  things  at  Dover,  but  con- 
sidering the  moderate  Quantity  of  them,  &  that 
I  am  in  Company  with  one  of  the  King's 
Ministers,  I  flatter  myself  the  danger  of  their 
being  seized  is  not  very  alarming. 

The  regret  I  generally  feel  at  leaving  a  Place 
is  quite  overpowered  at  present  in  the  pleasing 
Expectation  of  re-visiting  my  Friends, — &  yet  it 
is  not  that  lively  (or  if  you  will  allow  me  an 
outre"  expression)  that  long-necked  desire  I  used 
to  enjoy  on  the  like  Occasion.  Alas!  it  is 
because  this  Occasion  is  not  altogether  like  the 
former  ones,  for  when  I  come  to  salute  &  rejoice 

1  William,  5th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  inherited  the  Barony  of 
Clifford,  of  Lanesborough,  from  his  mother.  Born,  1748  ;  m.  1774, 
Georgiana,  dau.  of  John,  Earl  Spencer,  died  1811. 
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with  my  Friends,  &  find  him  missing,  shall  I  not 
weep  ?  Ah  me !  I  do  already  at  the  Thoughts 
of  it.  God  bless  him — I  will  not  finish  this  letter 
thus,  but  stay  till  we  get  to  Dover,  or  at  least 
till  to-morrow 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

DOVER,  Friday. 

I  have  just  time  to  add  that  we  had  a  good 
passage  from  Calais  in  the  night  &  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  Sickness.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  &  the  very  singular 
address  of  Mr  Norton  that  our  things  passed 
through  the  Custom  House.  We  are  just  going 
to  step  into  the  Carriage  for  London,  where  we 
arrive  early  to-morrow  Morning. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  how  long  I  shall  stay 
there,  but  I  will  let  you  know  from  thence  when 
you  may  expect  to  see  me.  I  burn  to  see  you ! 

So  Walter  Stanhope  returned  to  the  haunt  of  his 
forefathers ;  and  though  of  that  home-coming  few 
details  have  survived,  one  incident  connected  with 
it  is  worth  mention.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
John  Hardy,  John  Stanhope's  clerk,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  by  this  date  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  for  some  time  been  managing  the  Horsforth 
estate.  Young  Stanhope  on  his  return,  finding 
that  everything  connected  with  his  affairs  had  been 
ordered  wisely  and  conscientiously,  at  once  con- 
firmed Hardy  in  the  post  of  steward  and  agent  for 
his  property,  it  being  then  customary  for  those 
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offices  to  be  filled  by  an  attorney.  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this  assured  income  that  Hardy, 
in  1770,  was  enabled  to  marry  his  first  wife,  An  ice 
Atkinson l ;  although  it  is  said,  so  shrewd  and  cap- 
able a  man  of  business  had  he  proved  himself,  that 
already  he  was  amassing  savings  and  investing  them 
judiciously.  Indeed,  local  tradition,  with,  perhaps, 
a  touch  of  romance,  still  relates  how,  subsequent  to 
his  marriage,  on  his  return  from  the  Assizes,  he  used 
to  call  out  to  his  young  wife — "Anice,  hold  out 
your  apron  !  "  and  upon  her  doing  so,  would  laugh- 
ingly toss  into  it  a  little  pile  of  gold,  silver  and 
paper  money,  which  he  had  brought  back  with 
him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  confidence  engendered  by  Hardy's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Horsforth  estate  that  young 
Stanhope  was  enabled  again  to  leave  home 
in  the  spring  following  his  return,  for  an 
occasion  which  presented  to  him  a  great  induce- 
ment to  renew  his  travels.  The  engagement  had 
been  announced  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  after- 
wards the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.,  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Maria 
Teresa ;  and  the  festivities  for  the  wedding,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  the  ill-omened  month  of  May, 
were  planned  to  be  on  an  unusual  scale  of  mag- 
nificence. Stanhope,  therefore,  eagerly  seized  the 

1  Only  daughter  of  William  Atkinson  of  Bradford.  In  Burke, 
her  name  is  spelt  Annis,  but  it  is  spelt  as  above  in  the  marriage 
Register. 
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excuse  to  return  to  that  fascinating  city,  the  gaiety 
of  which  at  all  times  so  strongly  appealed  to  him. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  he  set  forth ;  and  a 
letter  from  him,  dated  May  6th,  serves  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  even  a  trip  to  Paris  in  those  days 
was  no  light  undertaking.  He  was,  so  he  informs 
his  mother,  "  detained  three  whole  days  in  the  dirty 
town  of  Dover,"  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
cross,  "  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  books  I  had 
with  me,  I  should  have  found  it  insufferably  dull. 
On  Saturday  I  sett  off  with  a  fair,  brisk  Wind,  and 
found  myself  at  Calais  in  less  than  three  hours.  I 
thought  it  no  small  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an 
English  Gentleman,  whom  in  the  course  of  our 
Voyage  I  liked  so  well  as  to  agree  with  him  to 
drive  on  to  Paris  together.  I  found  him  a  very 
lively  Companion  &  the  three  days  we  were  upon 
the  Road  passed  away  agreeably." 

For  the  ensuing  ten  days  before  the  wedding, 
Stanhope  mingled  in  the  gay  life  of  the  city ;  one 
of  his  first  cares  being  to  purchase  from  the  fore- 
most Parisian  tailors  a  complete  fashionable  outfit. 
He  had  already  during  his  former  visits  there  made 
many  acquaintances  among  the  residents,  and  now 
all  Paris  was  alive  with  visitors  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  English. 
Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,1  one  of  Stanhope's 
greatest  friends,  was  residing  there,  and  upon  the 

1  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming  of  Rydal,  Co.  Westmorland.  Le  was 
part  of  his  Christian  name.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  William,  in 
1756  ;  and  married  Diana,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  Thomas,  I4th  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 
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very  day  of  his  arrival  he  relates  also  that  "  Mr 
Tempest,  a  neighbour  of  mine  in  Yorkshire,  who 
was  likewise  with  me  at  Oxford,  is  come  to  call 
upon  me.  We  shall  go  along  the  Boulevards,  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  where  we  shall  see  a  great  deal 
of  Company  who  come  to  see  &  be  seen.  Then 
we  shall  go  to  the  Comedy,  take  slight  supper  at 
twelve,  &  go  to  a  Ball." — Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
wasted  in  the  busy  programme  of  pleasure. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, the  lady  who  had  cherished  a  romantic  admira- 
tion for  his  father.  The  story  runs  that,  when  Lady 
Betty  Seymour,  she  was  informed  that  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  like  herself,  had  been  disappointed  in 
love.  "  Who  could  have  refused  so  handsome  a 
man  ?  "  cried  Lady  Betty,  surprised  ;  which,  being 
reported  to  Sir  Hugh,  he  proposed  for  her  hand,  and 
thus  eventually  secured  a  Dukedom.  The  Duchess 
was  now  established  in  Paris  after  a  perilous  adven- 
ture earlier  in  the  year.  She  had  intended  to  be 
present  in  Vienna  at  the  marriage  by  proxy  of  the 
Dauphin;  and  on  a  stormy  March  day  she  attempted 
the  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais  seated  in  her 
carriage.  The  violence  of  the  waves,  however, 
broke  the  ropes  which  bound  this  to  the  deck, 
and  had  not  her  danger  been  instantly  discovered, 
the  next  wave  must  have  washed  her  overboard. 
So  violent  was  the  storm  that  the  vessel,  after  a 
time  of  great  peril,  was  driven  back  to  Folke- 
stone, and  the  Duchess  was  forced  to  abandon 
her  project. 


E.  Fisher,  Sculpt. 


HUGH    1'ERCY,    KIRST    DUKE   OF    XOKTI1 I'M  liERLAN'l) 
(Nee  Sir  Hugh  Stnithson) 
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None  the  less,  she  pluckily  faced  the  voyage 
again  in  May,  in  time  for  the  wedding  in  Paris, 
and  her  house  there  was  the  rendezvous  of  most  of 
the  better-class  English  who  had  come  over  for  the 
wedding.  As  young  Stanhope  wrote  on  his  first 
arrival — 

I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  English  Gentle- 
men, &  indeed  the  Ladies,  too,  who  have  got 
into  the  way  of  giving  Parties  at  Cards  almost 
every  evening.  The  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land &  Lady  Berkeley  were  the  first  that  began 
it.  I  go  to  her  Ladyship's  this  evening  for  the 
second  time.  It  is  very  amusing,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  the  French  Company ;  but  it  re- 
quires time  &  good  fortune  to  get  intimate 
among  them. 

In  this,  however,  Stanhope  must  soon  have 
found  himself  to  be  mistaken.  The  Anglomania 
which  for  some  years  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
French  society,  and  which  reached  its  climax  about 
the  year  1775,  was  even  then  in  the  ascendant. 
Already  everything  English  was  viewed  with  favour 
by  the  versatile  French.  English  costumes,  English 
manners,  English  gardens  were  fast  becoming 
popular ;  and  while  the  travellers  from  the 
"favoured  Isle  "  aped  the  grace  and  extravagance 
of  the  land  they  invaded,  the  people  they  were 
copying  in  turn  strove  as  eagerly  to  affect  the 
notions  and  fashions  of  the  visitors.  Stanhope 
thus  soon  found  himself  welcomed  into  the  French 
society  which  he  had  feared  to  be  so  inaccessible. 
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He  made  many  friends  among  the  foremost 
Parisians  of  the  day  ;  two  of  these  being,  curiously 
enough,  the  very  men  who  first  promoted  and  then 
nearly  killed  the  acute  Anglomania  of  their 
compatriots. 

These  two  nobles,  the  celebrated  Due  de 
Lauzun *  and  his  friend  the  Comte  de  Lauraguais, 
had,  some  years  previously,  after  various  visits  to 
England,  become  possessed  with  a  craze  for  every- 
thing English;  when  as  leaders  of  fashion  in  France, 
they  had  little  difficulty  on  their  return  in  implant- 
ing the  same  sentiment  among  the  Parisians. 
In  one  matter  only  did  the  innovators  overstep 
prudence.  Horse-racing,  so  popular  across  the 
Channel,  had  not  then  penetrated  to  France  ;  but 
Lauzun  and  his  friend,  who  had  both  acquired  a 
taste  for  this  amusement  during  their  travels,  lost 
no  time  in  introducing  it  into  their  native  country. 
Betting  was  already  a  passion  with  French  society, 
and  the  new  sport  took  the  public  by  storm.  The 
first  race  was  run  on  the  Plaine  de  Sablon,  at 
Neuilly,  on  February  28th,  1766,  and  all  Paris  was 
agog  to  see  such  a  novel  entertainment.  By  nine 
in  the  morning,  high  and  low  were  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  the  size  of  the  crowd  was 
incredible.  Unfortunately  for  their  complacency, 
however,  the  result  was  a  blow  to  the  national  pride 
which  nearly  resulted  in  unpleasant  consequences. 

1  Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,  Due  de  Lauzun  (1747-93),  celebrated 
courtier  and  general  ;  fought  with  Lafayette  in  America,  joined  the 
Revolutionists  in  France,  and  was  finally  guillotined. 
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Lauraguais,  who  rode  one  of  his  own  horses,  in 
competition  with  Lord  Forbes,  was  defeated.  His 
horse  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  the  surgeons 
who  dissected  it  declared  that  it  had  been  poisoned. 
The  English  were,  of  course,  suspected  of  foul 
play,  and  a  violent  reaction  of  feeling  against  them 
ensued.  Happily  this  proved  transient  ;  by  the 
date  of  Stanhope's  visit  the  episode  was  forgotten, 
and  the  French  were  ready  to  welcome  with 
unalloyed  friendliness  those  who  came  to  share 
their  present  rejoicing. 

So,  day  and  night,  the  streets  of  Paris  now 
swarmed  with  extravagantly  dressed  crowds  of  both 
nationalities,  going  to  or  from  the  fetes,  routs  and 
masques  which  were  in  progress.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  clothes,  often  trimmed  with  real 
jewels,  the  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  the  rich  brocades 
and  silks  worn  by  both  men  and  women,  were 
enhanced  by  the  swords,  ruffles  and  wigs  of  the 
former,  or  the  feathers,  lace  and  fantastic  coiffure  of 
the  latter,  who,  even  in  the  day-time,  went  hatless 
in  order  to  avoid  disarranging  the  powdered  erec- 
tions upon  their  heads.  Previous  to  the  wedding, 
1,200  coiffeurs  had  found  ample  employment  in 
Paris,  but  now  neither  these  nor  the  tailors  and 
modistes  could  fulfil  the  demands  upon  their  time. 
Festivity  succeeded  festivity,  expenditure  followed 
upon  expenditure ;  and  to  young  Stanhope,  the 
wealth,  the  luxury,  the  light-hearted  dissipation  of 
the  gay  Capital  must  have  formed  a  curious  contrast 
to  the  monotony  of  the  remote  Yorkshire  village 
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from  which  he  had  come.  Yet  little  did  he,  or  any 
save  a  few  of  the  more  far-seeing  among  that  care- 
less throng,  recognise  the  growing  wretchedness  and 
fierce  unrest  which  lay  festering  beneath  that  gay 
exterior,  to  burst  forth  in  the  blood-torrents  of  the 
Revolution. 

On  the  1 5th  of  May  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Dauphin  met  the  young  Archduchess  at  the  bridge 
of  Berne  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  and  the 
papers,  with  the  licence  of  a  loyal  imagination, 
relate  that  their  "first  salutation  was  very  tender 
and  affecting."  Marie  Antoinette  slept  that  night 
at  La  Muette,  and,  a  gay  timid  child  of  fourteen, 
fearful  and  yet  curious  of  the  world  which  was  open- 
ing before  her,  she  entered  the  land  of  her  torture 
and  butchery,  to  be  hailed  by  the  extravagant 
affection  of  her  future  murderers. 

On  the  following  day,  May  i6th,  Stanhope 
quitted  Paris  early  for  Versailles  in  time  to  dress 
there,  and  to  get  a  good  seat  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  wedding. 

At  one  o'clock,  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  John 
Spencer,  the  Dauphin  entered  the  Chapel,  with  the 
Archduchess  on  his  right,  the  King  following. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  altar,  the  King  himself 
took  the  bride's  hand  and  led  her  gracefully  to  the 
left  of  the  Dauphin,  where  he  solemnly  joined 
their  hands,  after  which  he  retired  through  two 
double  rows  of  bishops,  all  kneeling,  to  his  own 
chair,  about  twelve  yards  distant.  Then  the  long 
ceremony  began,  which  Stanhope  states  "  was  per- 
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formed  with  all  ye  pomp  of  Romish  superstition,  ye 
Archbishop  being  arrayed  in  his  mitre,  crozier, 
etc.,  etc.  It  was  upon  ye  whole  very  striking,  & 
often  very  absurd,  according  to  ye  spirit  of  that 
Religion."  He  describes  the  Dauphin's  coat  as 
"most  astonishingly  rich,"  the  buttons  being  all 
single  diamonds,  the  seams  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  the  rest  embroidered  with  sprays  of  different 
coloured  jewels.  "  It  may,"  he  concludes  cynically, 
"  be  fairly  allowed  him  to  boast  of  ye  finery  of  his 
coat  for  two  reasons,  first,  I  believe,  there  never 
was  a  finer,  and,  secondly,  it  is  ye  only  thing  he  has 
to  boast  of.  He  is  a  tall,  awkward,  ungainly  figure, 
&  stoops  not  a  little.  He  has  a  dark  dead  eye,  & 
ye  colour  of  his  Complexion  is  like  that  of  ye  peel 
of  a  decaying  Walnut."  Next,  in  a  few  graphic 
touches  he  sharpens  the  contrast  between  that 
loutish  bridegroom,  heavy,  conscientious,  unimagin- 
ative, and  the  little  bride,  all  grace,  vivacity,  wit 
and  warm-hearted  impulse,  regarding  whom  he 
further  vents  a  prophetic  utterance,  which,  in  view 
of  after-events,  must  surely  have  recurred  to  him 
with  poignant  pathos  : — 

The  Dauphiness  is  almost  ye  reverse  of  her 
Spouse.  She  is  rather  under  ye  middle  Size, 
fair,  has  lively  blue  eyes,  agreeable  Features  & 
a  very  tolerable  person.  Some  time  or  other  I 
prophecy  she  will  have  great  Influence  in  this 
Country.  Not  that  I  prophecy  this  from  any 
appearance  of  a  remarkable  fondness  in  ye  Bride- 
groom, for  at  ye  Chapel,  instead  of  showing  any 
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tender  Regards  or  fond  Attention  towards  his 
Wife,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  anxious  of 
saying  his  part  true  ;  and  in  ye  Gallery,  when  he 
sat  next  to  her,  if  ever  he  endeavoured  to  look  at 
her  tenderly,  he  put  me  in  mind  of  Cymon,  who 
gasped  &  said  nothing. 

And  so  amid  pomp  and  homage  were  mated  the 
luckless  boy  and  girl,  ill-matched  save  in  a  latent 
nobility  of  character  which  a  bitter  reverse  of  fortune 
was  to  develop.  That  picture  stands  out  through 
the  ages,  of  those  unsuspecting  victims  of  a  Destiny 
deep-rooted  in  a  past  of  which  they  were  guiltless, 
wedded  in  glittering  splendour  with  the  shadow  of 
the  scaffold  already  enfolding  them.  Its  pathos 
centres  in  the  figure  of  that  pitiful  little  child-bride, 
doomed  Queen  of  Anguish,  who,  later,  amid  torment 
at  which  the  imagination  sickens,  was  to  exhibit  a 
courage  unsurpassed  and  a  purity  which  has  risen 
triumphant  over  the  mire  with  which  she  was 
besmirched. 

The  magnificence  of  that  memorable  scene  at 
Versailles  stirred  even  the  somewhat  unimpression- 
able fancy  of  the  young  Yorkshireman  who  describes 
it.  "  In  ye  Evening,"  he  relates,  "we  assembled 
in  ye  great  Gallery  of  ye  Palace,  where  ye  King 
played  at  Cards  in  publick.  Then  it  was  that  when 
ye  Court  were  sat  down  to  play,  a  man  might  boast 
of  seeing  a  gayer  Spectacle  than  ye  Western  World 
had  ever  seen  before — even  in  ye  time  of  ye  Romans. 
...  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  give  you  any 
tolerable  idea  of  ye  magnificence  of  ye  Dresses, 
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which  were  more  grand  this  evening  than  ever  after. 
Ye  men  wore,  in  general,  gold  or  silver  Stuffs,  with 
broad  different-coloured  embroideries,  most  of  them 
down  ye  Seams  likewise.  Ye  Women  were  still 
finer,  not  reckoning  their  Diamonds,  &  I  dare  say 
there  were  nine-tenths  of  all  ye  Diamonds  in 
France  here  in  ye  Gallery.  From  thence  we  went 
to  ye  Theatre,  where  ye  Royal  Family  supped  in 
publick.  It  is  much  bigger  than  ye  Opera  House 
in  London,  &,  in  ye  grandeur  of  its  decorations, 
excells  it  twice  as  much  as  that  does  ye  little 
theatre."  He  mentions  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  King's  hat  that  had  as  a  button  the  famous  Pitt 
diamond,  which  afterwards  disappeared  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  which  he  describes  to  be 
"  full  as  big  as  a  common-sized  walnut."  At  the 
conclusion  of  supper,  the  King  personally  conducted 
the  bridal  couple  to  their  apartment,  the  Archb:shop 
of  Rheims  solemnly  blessed  the  nuptial  couch,  and 
"  his  Majesty  then  delivered  the  shirt  to  the 
Dauphin,  while  the  Duchess  of  Chartres  performed 
the  same  office  to  the  Dauphiness." 

History  has  preserved  the  story  of  the  terrific 
thunderstorm  which  burst  over  Paris  that  night, 
and  which  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  evil  omen. 
Whispers,  circulated  by  the  superstitious,  recalled 
the  fact  that  the  Princess,  wedded  under  such  an 
ominous  prognostic,  had  been  born  under  one  yet 
more  portentous,  for  the  day  of  her  birth,  November 
2nd,  1755,  was  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  disaster 
as  being  that  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
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It  served,  too,  to  revive  the  knowledge  that  the 
year  of  her  birth  had  been  marked  in  the  chronicles 
of  France  as  one  which  boded  ill  to  that  nation,  for 
a  policy  had  then  been  suggested  of  which  the 
present  alliance  was  the  outcome,  and  which  had 
reversed  the  hereditary  enmity  between  France  and 
Austria  for  a  compact  derogatory  to  the  European 
prestige  of  the  former.  This  fact,  which  France 
in  her  rejoicing  had  all  but  forgotten,  a  breath 
sufficed  to  revive;  and  the  adverse  whispers  circu- 
lated against  the  Austrian  bride  were  augmented 
by  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the 
festivities,  and  which,  to  her  sensitive  mind, 
darkened  with  grief  the  first  days  of  her  married 
life. 

The  story  of  that  tragedy  is  so  well  known  that 
it  need  be  but  briefly  recapitulated.  It  was  reported 
that  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  3ist,  the 
grandest  fireworks  which  had  ever  been  seen  were 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  in  honour 
of  the  recent  marriage.  All  the  residents  of  Paris, 
high  and  low,  assembled  to  witness  the  display,  and 
young  Stanhope  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to  the 
house  of  a  Parisian  acquaintance. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  populace  were  excluded  from  the  principal 
thoroughfares  where  his  residence  was  situated, 
and  another  approach  to  the  Square  became  quickly 
blocked  by  the  vast  number  of  carriages  which 
assembled.  One  narrow  street  only  remained  for 
the  foot-passengers,  and  these  collected  in  such 
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a  multitude,  that  the  place  became  literally  packed 
with  a  solid  mass  of  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  of  the  fireworks  was  so  vast 
as  to  be  unwieldy,  and  either  the  engineer  found 
a  difficulty  in  manipulating  them,  or  they  ignited 
before  his  preparations  were  complete,  but  he  lost 
control  of  the  machinery,  so  that,  suddenly,  great 
sheets  of  flame  spurted  over  the  terrified  crowd. 

Possibly  the  danger  from  this  was  in  itself 
slight,  but  it  proved  sufficient  to  create  a  panic. 
The  people  in  front  turned  to  fly  ;  those  at 
the  back,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  alarm, 
were  seized  with  an  unreasoning  terror.  They 
struggled  frantically  to  beat  a  retreat  down  the 
narrow  street,  and  became  quickly  wedged  in  a 
seething  mass,  where  each  man  fought  for  his 
life,  regardless  of  those  about  him.  All  who  fell 
were  immediately  trampled  under  foot ;  if  they 
tried  to  save  themselves  by  clutching  at  those 
above,  the  latter,  in  blind  terror,  stabbed  them 
in  order  to  get  free.  The  groans  of  the  dying 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  living,  the  corpses 
became  piled  one  above  another,  blocking  the 
way  and  rendering  the  chance  of  exit  still  more 
hopeless ;  while  in  the  semi-darkness  footpads 
began  robbing  and  murdering,  tearing  the  ear- 
rings out  of  the  ladies'  ears,  or  the  rings  off  their 
fingers,  and  killing  many  who  might  otherwise 
have  escaped.  The  climax  of  horror  was  reached 
by  the  collapse  of  a  scaffold  overweighted  with 
spectators,  who  fell  into  the  river  and  were 
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drowned.  "The  carnage,"  relates  the  English 
Press,  "  was  dreadful.  It  is  computed  that  not 
less  than  3000  were  either  killed,  wounded  or 
rendered  helpless  during  the  remainder  of  their 
days." 

Save  for  the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  victims, 
the  crash  of  the  scaffolding,  and  the  dim  vision 
of  the  fighting  mass  below,  Stanhope  was  spared 
the  horror  of  the  scene  which  was  being  enacted. 
Next  day  all  Paris  was  aghast  at  the  occurrence, 
and,  fearful  of  the  effect  which  the  news  would 
produce  upon  his  relations  in  England  if  they  were 
not  instantly  assured  of  his  safety,  Stanhope 
hastened  to  write  to  his  mother  an  account  which 
shows  that  while  the  English  Press  exaggerated 
the  disaster,  the  French  were  at  first  disposed  to 
minimise  it. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  Mrs  Stanhope. 

June  2d,  1770. 

I  must  make  this  communication  short,  for  the 
packet  goes  over  from  Paris  but  twice  a  week, 
and  I  have  a  letter  or  two  extraordinary  to  write 
to  tell  my  Friends  that  I  am  not  Crushed  to 
Death.  I  shall  be  happy  if  your  Fears  have 
not  been  alarmed  by  the  Account  of  that  melan- 
choly Accident,  before  you  receive  the  assur- 
ance of  my  safety. 

Last  Wednesday  night  the  City  of  Paris  gave 
a  grand  Firework  &  Illumination  in  honour  of 
the  Dauphin's  marriage.  If  the  Guards  had 
not  been  partly  drunk  &  partly  ill-placed  they 
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might  have  done  some  little  good,  though  not 
much,  but,  as  it  was,  the  press  was  so  immensely 
great,  that  betwixt  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
perished,  most  of  them  either  crushed  or  trod  to 
Death. 

I  know  not  who  is  in  fault,  but  the  want  of 
police  has  been  a  most  scandalous  &  criminal 
neglect  in  somebody.  I  was  well  placed  &  met 
with  no  Accident.  The  Fireworks  were  very 
fine,  though  not  so  fine  as  those  at  Versailles 
which  some  of  the  English  Papers  give  a  false 
Account  of.  'Tis  true  some  part  of  it  miscarried, 
but  nevertheless  there  have  been  few  things  of 
that  sort  so  magnificent. 

A  week  later  he  wrote — 

Your  papers  are  not  much  to  be  credited  in 
regard  to  the  Accident  that  happened  here. 
There  were  not,  at  most,  I  believe,  more  than 
700  lives  lost  upon  the  occasion  ;  but  surely  that 
is  a  most  incredible  Number  for  an  Affair  of 
that  nature,  &  what  is  the  more  extraordinary 
Part  of  it,  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  is  in 
a  likely  way  to  be  punished  for  this  criminal 
want  of  care. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  young  Dauphin  and 
Dauphine  shed  heartfelt  tears  at  the  news  of 
this  tragedy,  and  that  they  voluntarily  gave  up  a 
month  of  the  income  which  had  been  voted  to 
them  by  the  State  to  aid  the  survivors  of  the 
accident,  an  impression  remained  sullenly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  that  the  advent  of 
1'Autrichienne  was  fraught  with  disaster  to  France. 
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This  was  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  unpopularity 
of  Louis  XV.,  which  extended  to  all  related  to  him, 
and  had  been  roused  by  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Due  d'Aiguillon.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Due,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Brittany,  had 
been  convicted  by  Parliament  of  atrocious  abuse 
of  his  power  and  of  cruel  malevolence  to  M.  de 
Cholotais,  Attorney- General  of  that  province,  a 
just  and  venerable  man  of  seventy-five,  who  having 
bravely  opposed  the  maladministration  of  the  Due, 
was  rescued  from  his  subsequent  persecution  only 
on  the  brink  of  the  scaffold.  This  and  other  crimes 
of  an  inhuman  nature  having  been  proved  against 
the  Due,  he  was  extricated  from  his  well-merited 
punishment  by  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the 
King;  and  how  widespread  was  the  animosity 
excited  by  this  perversion  of  justice,  is  shown  in 
the  following  letter  from  Stanhope,  dated  July 
nth  : 

The  principal  topick  of  conversation  here  at 
present  is  the  affair  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon. 
He  is  accused  of  almost  all  sorts  of  Crimes  that 
a  Governor  can  commit.  .  .  .  The  Parliament 
have  already  published  an  edict  of  condemnation 
against  him,  which  the  King,  out  of  the  plenitude 
of  his  Power,  has  thought  fit  to  annul,  and  this 
day  it  is  expected  we  shall  have  something  of 
the  same  nature  published  by  the  Parliament, 
which  the  King,  perhaps,  may  treat  in  the  same 
Royal  manner.  One  thing,  however,  his  Majesty, 
who  seems  to  be  his  only  Friend,  cannot  do — he 
cannot  reinstate  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
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world,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  seem  generally  to 
condemn  him  &  to  think  that  though  his  Head 
may  remain  on  his  Shoulders  &  his  estates  in  his 
possession,  it  is  no  proof  he  does  not  deserve  to 
lose  both. 

"The  partiality  and  obstinacy  shewn  by  the 
King  on  behalf  of  his  favourite,  the  Due  d'Aiguil- 
lon,"  remarks  the  Annual  Register,  with  ominous 
insight,  "has  already  effected  in  part,  and  seems 
finally  to  threaten  some  extraordinary  alteration  in 
the  Constitution  of  this  Country."  But  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying  from  that  wedding  tragedy 
scarcely  stilled  upon  the  air,  and  with  the  mutter- 
ings  of  that  distant  but  gathering  storm  of  Revo- 
lution, the  gay  life  of  the  city  continued  without 
interruption.  "  As  to  the  Festival  at  Versailles," 
wrote  Stanhope,  "  Every  part  of  it  was  incon- 
veniently magnificent.  We  have  had  Balls,  Mas- 
quarades,  Operas,  Plays  &  Entertainments  without 
ceasing,  in  the  greatest  Splendour,  &  all  Strangers 
have  been  treated  with  the  most  remarkable  polite- 
ness." He  relates  that  since  the  wedding  he  has 
seen  at  Versailles  alone  "  A  Bal  Pare,  Bal  Masque, 
an  Opera  &  a  Play  all  equally  superb  of  their  kind  "  ; 
while  the  entertainments  in  Paris  were  on  the  same 
regal  scale. 

And  so  the  English  visitors  lingered,  loth  to 
take  their  departure  from  the  attractive  capital  and 
to  face  once  more  the  wearisome  journey  home. 
Many,  as  a  memento  of  their  visit,  ordered 
miniature  portraits  of  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
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a  fashionable  Parisian  artist,  who  painted  these 
cleverly  on  vellum  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland, who  made  a  collection  of  the  like- 
nesses of  her  friends,  commissioned  the  same 
artist  to  paint  for  her  duplicates  of  those  among 
his  sitters  with  whom  she  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. 

Thus  the  picture  of  young  Stanhope,  which  is 
peculiarly  charming,  has  its  counterpart  at  Sion 
House.  A  figure  about  three  inches  in  size,  it  is 
painted  full  length,  with  the  face  in  profile.  The 
features,  clear  cut  against  a  pale  background,  and 
clean-shaven  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
are  those  of  a  youth,  high  bred,  clever,  proud,  maybe 
a  trifle  cynical  in  expression.  His  costume,  elabo- 
rate in  cut  and  rich  in  quality,  is  illustrative  of  the 
date  when  he  lived.  With  a  close-fitting  white 
bag-wig,  adorned  by  horizontal  curls  on  either 
side,  he  is  wearing  a  coat  of  bright  green,  thickly 
embroidered  in  gold.  The  black  hat  which  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand  is  three-cornered,  his  long 
cane  of  gold  is  heavily  tasselled  to  match  the 
embroidery  on  his  coat.  Quaint,  dainty,  and 
extraordinarily  life-like,  the  little  picture  remains 
a  lasting  proof  of  the  cleverness  of  that  dead 
French  artist,  while  about  it  there  still  seems  to 
cling  the  aroma  of  the  world  which  it  represented 
— a  world  of  courtly  men  and  proud  dames,  of 
slow  measures  and  stately  living,  of  lavish  wealth 
which  gracefully  ignored  the  squalor  on  which  it 
trampled,  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  of  cold  hearts 
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and  high  courage.  A  world  so  far  removed,  that 
fancy  scarce  can  paint  it,  from  the  hurry  and  rush 
of  modern  life,  from  the  drab  utility  of  a  prosaic 
age.  A  world  to-day  as  dead  as  though  it  had 
never  been ! 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    TYRANT    OF    THE    NORTH 

IN   strange  contrast  with   the   gay  life  of  the 
French    capital    must  have  been  Stanhope's 
return  to  his   Yorkshire  home  and  his  sub- 
sequent visit  to  his  uncle  Spencer  at  Cannon 
Hall.     Yet  the  quiet  old  country  house,  the  society 
of  the  bluff,  hunting  Squires,  and  the  talk  of  the 
stolid   Yorkshire   yeomen   were   welcome    to    the 
youth,  who,  despite  his  Frenchified  dress  and  the 
foreign  polish  of  his    manners,  remained   happily 
convinced   that    England    was    the   finest   country 
in  the  world,  and  Yorkshire  the  finest  county  in 
England. 

He,  however,  wished  to  set  about  the  serious 
business  of  life,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  he 
had  made  while  abroad.  "  I  cannot  help  wishing," 
he  had  written  shortly  after  John  Stanhope's  death, 
"  to  resemble  &  as  it  were  succeed  in  some  Measure 
my  late  Uncle  in  ye  Good  he  did  &  ye  Influence 
he  was  of.  I  am  therefore  determined  to  take  at 
least  so  much  of  the  Law  as  will  qualify  me  to  be 
a  good  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  Law  will  require 
a  residence  of  some  years  in  ye  Temple,  so  constant 
that  I  cannot  well  be  absent  above  half  a  year  at  a 
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time,  if  so  much."  This  resolve  he  now  determined 
to  put  into  execution,  and  thus  follow  the  example 
of  many  country  gentlemen  of  his  day,  who  qualified 
in  a  profession  which  they  afterwards  utilised  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  their  tenants  and  neighbours. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  departed  in  No- 
vember to  London,  where,  as  he  sent  word  to  his 
uncle,  he  took  temporary  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  "  which  altho'  on  ye  Second  Floor  &  looking 
into  Chancery  Lane,  are  very  elegantly  furnished. 
On  which  Account  I  am  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
Rent  for  them — ^50  a  year  "  ;  in  extenuation  of 
which  extravagance  he  points  out — 

You  know  Mr  Hargrave's  Apartments  in  Mitre 
Court — it  may  give  you  some  Idea  of  ye  mon- 
strous Price  they  ask  ;  the  Approach  to  these  is 
as  bad  as  if  it  lay  through  a  Sewer,  when  you 
get  to  them  they  are  very  awkward,  &  they  are 
not  at  liberty  till  Whitsuntide,  yet  for  these  now 
is  asked  a  sum  of  600  Guineas  ! 

But  young  Stanhope  soon  found  that  a  residence 
in  that  neighbourhood  was  impracticable  with  the 
many  social  claims  made  upon  the  time  of  a  youth 
of  fashion  and  fortune.  He  therefore  moved  into 
the  Hay  market,  which  at  that  date  had  become  the 
centre  of  the  modish  world,  and  where  for  three 
years  subsequently  he  appears  to  have  resided, 
mixing  in  the  gay  life  of  the  town,  varied  by 
occasional  visits  to  his  property  at  Horsforth  and 
to  his  old  uncle  at  Cannon  Hall. 

Often,  likewise,  during  that  period  did  he  repeat 
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the  experience  of  his  first  memorable  visit  to  the 
lonely  cynic  of  Chesterfield  House.  Dying  by 
inches,  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
isolated  by  the  increased  deafness  and  incipient 
blindness  which  had  set  up  an  impassable  barrier 
between  himself  and  the  social  world,  the  wit 
and  beau  of  former  years  retained  to  the  last  his 
strong  individuality.  Still  presenting  that  strange 
admixture  of  an  unscrupulous  egoist  possessed  of 
unexpected  nobility  of  character,  of  a  worldling 
with  strong  religious  feeling,  of  a  genius  absorbed 
in  trivialities  and  a  philosopher  who  lived  to  sustain 
the  veneer  of  fashion  and  rank  at  which,  mentally, 
he  scoffed,  only  death  could  change  the  manner  of 
his  being.  "  Is  it  not  charming  to  be  so  agreeable 
quite  to  the  door  of  one's  coffin  ?  "  exclaimed  Horace 
Walpole  sarcastically  on  learning  one  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  dying  cynic ;  and  young  Stanhope, 
with  a  genuine  delight,  heard  how  his  old  enemy 
of  college  days,  the  Methodistical  Lady  Hunting- 
don, had  been  routed  by  the  witty  peer. 

The  story  runs  that  Lord  Chesterfield's  sister, 
Lady  Gertrude  Hotham,1  in  league  with  Lady 
Huntingdon,  determined,  in  his  own  despite,  to 
save  the  Earl's  soul.  Knowing  him  to  be  in  a 
feeble  state  of  body,  and  consequently,  they  hoped, 
of  mind,  they  visited  him  with  the  object  of  luring 
him  down  to  one  of  their  seminaries  in  Wales. 
Recognising,  however,  the  delicacy  of  their  task, 

1  Wife  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  who  was  an  ardent  Methodist. 
She  was  burnt  to  death  from  her  ruffle  getting  on  fire  in  1775. 
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they  carefully  said  not  one  word  to  the  invalid  of 
their  pious  motives,  but  rapturously  praised  the 
health-giving  air,  the  scenery,  the  quiet,  and,  above 
all,  the  glorious  mountains  of  the  spot  to  which 
they  desired  to  entice  him.  The  Earl  listened  to 
their  representations  attentively,  and  when  they 
had  exhausted  their  eloquent  description,  at  length 
quietly  observed,  "  Unfortunately,  ladies,  I  do  not 
love  such  tremendous  prospects.  When  the  faith 
of  your  ladyships  has  removed  the  mountains,  I  will 
go  to  Wales  with  all  my  heart ! " 

But  his  final  dissolution,  which  he  awaited 
eagerly,  and  which  alone  was  to  dull  the  brilliance 
of  his  remarkable  intellect,  was  slow  in  coming. 
"  I  would  rather  that  death  would  distrain  at  once 
than  groan  long  under  the  burden,"  Lord  Chester- 
field had  said  as  life  waxed  intolerable  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  March  1773  that,  courteous  with  his  latest 
breath,1  he  gently  expired.  At  his  demise,  Chester- 
field House  and  his  villa  at  Blackheath  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  godson,  Philip  Stanhope,2  with 
whom  Walter  Stanhope  had  previously  been  inti- 
mate ;  and  thenceforward  the  walls  which  for  many 
weary  months  had  heard  only  the  plaints  of  a  dying 
man,  echoed  the  gaiety  of  a  younger  and  more  social 

1  The  story  is   familiar  how,  about  half  an  hour  before   Lord 
Chesterfield  died,  Mr  Dayrolles  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.     The  Earl 
had  just  strength  enough  to  say  in  a  faint  voice,  "  Give  Dayrolles  a 
chair."    This  was  the  last  time  he  spoke.     "His  good  breeding," 
said  Dr  Warren,  who  was  present,  "only  quits  him  with  his  life." 

2  Philip  Stanhope,  Esq.  of  Mansfield,  Woodhouse,  6th  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  (1755-1815). 
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existence.  A  short  time  after  this,  however,  Walter 
Stanhope  went  abroad  on  a  tour  which  must  have 
brought  the  dead  man  more  vividly  to  his  thoughts, 
since  he  then  visited  the  Hague,  where  the  old  Earl 
in  his  younger  days  had  so  ably  acted  as  Ambassador. 
Setting  off  in  July,  Stanhope  first  rode  through 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  he  remarks  that  he  never 
saw  so  great  a  contrast  as  between — 

ye  Face  of  the  Southern  Parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
the  richest  by  far  that  I  ever  beheld,  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  produce,  &  the  miserable 
Houses  with  mud  Walls  &  straw  Roofs  which 
look  like  Warts  upon  it. — There  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  Country  than  from  Bury  to 
Ipswich  &  from  thence  along  the  banks  of  a 
River  larger  than  the  Thames  with  cold  shores 
covered  with  noble  oaks.  .  .  .  The  Ride  is 
superb. 

He  embarked  from  Harwich  with  a  nephew  of 
Lady  Chesterfield,  in  a  packet  where  were  seven 
other  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  board. 
They  were  sixty  hours  at  sea :  "  Twenty-four  of 
which,"  he  relates  naively,  "  I  was  miserably 
sick,  &  during  the  remainder  won  ten  Guineas  at 
Quinze." 

The  Hague  did  not  greatly  impress  him.  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  1728  had  described  it  as  a  place 
beneficial  to  body  and  soul,  there  being  "fewer 
opportunities  to  sin  than  in  England  "  ;  and  Stan- 
hope apparently  endorsed  this  opinion.  "There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  about  this  country,"  he  wrote 
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on  August  Qth  ;  "  There  is  a  sameness  and  staid- 
ness  in  everything  belonging  to  it ;  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  town  from  another."  Nor  did 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  him  more  attractive : — 

There  is  Plodding  &  no  Pleasure  in  every 
Dutchman's  Countenance  &  a  Pipe  in  his  Mouth  ; 
and  the  Women  are  almost  all  neither  ugly  nor 
handsome.  I  am  told  they  are  subject  to  a 
disorder  in  their  Eyes  for  which  most  of  them 
wear  a  Patch  upon  one  or  both  Temples. 

The  Statue  of  Erasmus  at  Rotterdam  is  very 
fine,  particularly  the  Lines  of  his  Countenance, 
for  all  the  rest  is  a  well-executed  Damask  Night- 
gown, lined  with  Fur. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  I  have  seen  in 
Rotterdam  is  that  most  of  the  Houses  deviate 
considerably  from  the  Perpendicular.  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke 1  tells  me  the  People  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  a  steadier  Method  of  Building. 

In  another  letter  he  adds  more  particulars  : 

The  Hague  is  full  of  Manufacturers.  Nothing, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  frugality  of  the  Dutch  work- 
man, who  never  in  the  course  of  his  life  throws 
away  a  single  Doit,  could  support  Manufactures 
carried  on  in  large  Cities  where  almost  every 
Article  of  subsistence  &  Convenience  is 
imported  from  other  Countries.  Now,  indeed, 
almost  all  their  Manufactures  are  said  to  be  upon 
a  decline. 

The  Organ  at  Harleam,  which  we  gave  a 
Ducat  to  hear  played,  is  esteemed  the  finest  in 

1  The  British  Minister  at  the  Hague. 
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the  World ;  it  has  8000  Pipes  &  is  fancied  to 
imitate  all  kinds  of  Sounds.  The  Appearance 
of  Amsterdam,  except  the  Canals,  which  stink 
abominably,  is  like  that  of  London  below  the 
Bridge.  The  Stadt  House  is  the  finest  Building 
I  ever  saw.  The  sum  the  Dutchmen  say  it  cost 
is  incredible,  almost  3  Millions  of  our  money. 
The  Tribunal  in  the  centre  of  the  Building  is 
astonishingly  grand,  it  is  all  of  Marble,  as  well 
as  the  Passage  300  Foot  wide  round  it, 
ornamented  in  the  highest  degree  with  many 
Statues,  some  of  them  Collosal ;  its  Dimensions 
are  120  Feet  by  57,  near  100  high.  The  other 
Parts  of  the  Building  are  adequate  to  this  & 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  public  uses. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Breda  &  Ant- 
werp to  Brussels  was  a  Journey  of  four  Days. 
At  the  two  latter  places  I  saw  such  a  number  of 
Rubens'  Pictures,  some  of  them  his  very  best, 
that  my  Eye  was  almost  weary  of  them.  At 
Brussels  I  stayed  five  or  six  days  with  Elliott, 
Storer,1  Corbett  &  Lady  Augusta,  Lord  Bute's 
daughter,  whom  he  ran  away  with. 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  I  saw  in 
Brussels  was  what  you  have  many  times  heard 
of,  I  mean  the  offspring  of  the  Rabbett  &  the 
Fowl,  which  are  Fowls  covered  with  something 
like  the  down  of  the  Rabbett. 

And  of  this,  the  supreme  curiosity  of  Stanhope's 
travels,  he  furnishes  his  uncle  with  elaborate 
details,  the  perusal  of  which  must  have  carried 
conviction  to  the  surprised  mind  of  John  of  Cannon 

1  See  page  300. 
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Hall.  He  next  wandered  to  Spa  in  Germany,  a 
gay  resort,  where  he  complains  bitterly  that  "  for 
the  worst  regulated  and  most  uncertain  post  imagin- 
able" he  has  to  pay,  first  the  Inland  postage,  then 
a  shilling  more  for  foreign  postage,  and  then  seven- 
teen pence  on  the  arrival  of  each  letter,  because  it 
has  passed  through  so  many  Governments.  He 
adds — 

Here  at  Spa,  where  I  have  been  for  three 
Days,  I  never  saw  such  a  Mixture.  The  Rooms 
are  open  to  Everybody  &  filled  with  People  of  all 
Nations  &  Languages,  from  Sovereign  Princes 
down  to  common  Women  and  Pickpockets.  A 
Gentleman  of  our  Party  had  his  Purse  filched 
out  of  his  Pocket  at  the  Pharo  Table  Yesterday. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  date  he  returned 
home,  but  the  following  year  he  went  in  July  to 
visit  his  old  friends  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  at  Alnwick,  where  he  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  improvements  the  Duke  is 
making :- — 

If  he  continues  his  operations  a  few  years 
longer  upon  as  large  a  scale,  it  will  be  the  noblest 
as  well  as  the  most  extensive  place  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Hulne  Park  is  17  Miles  round,  and 
the  Duke  is  forming  it  into  a  park  again.  I 
never  saw  Plantations  so  large,  better  disposed, 
or  that  flourished  more,  notwithstanding  they  are 
exposed  to  an  eastern  Wind  from  the  main 
Ocean  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  Miles.  We 
traversed  Rides  of  ten  Miles,  of  his  Grace's  own 
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planting  within  these  12  years.  Before  the 
invention  of  gun-powder,  the  Castle  was  almost 
impregnable.  It  now  makes  an  exceeding  good 
house  and  is  most  exquisitely  furnished  in  the 
Gothic  Style.  The  whole  of  this  Place  has  this 
advantage  over  almost  every  other,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  eminence  that  is  not  remarkable  in 
History.  Two  Scottish  Kings  have  lost  their 
lives  at  the  Foot  of  its  Walls  ;  the  first  Convent 
of  Carmelite  Friars  established  in  Europe  was  in 
this  Park,  and  it  now  forms  a  curious  ruin  &  a 
Menagerie. 

From  Alnwick  he  went  to  stay  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery  1  at  Barnbougle  Castle.  Only  the  previous 
year  Dr  Johnson  had  made  his  famous  tour  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  Hebrides — then  an  almost 
unexplored  country  to  Southerners,  and  one  more 
inaccessible,  in  many  respects,  than  foreign  lands. 
Stanhope  was  astonished  at  the  beautiful  old 
house,  since  a  ruin,  commanding  a  view  that  has 
been  compared  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  July 
2ist  he  writes  thence  : — 

The  Castle  where  I  now  am  is  so  situated  that 
the  tide  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  washes  it  every 
twelve  Hours,  &  noble  Trees  grow  even  into 
the  Sea.  The  Firth  I  take  to  be  the  noblest  & 
most  beautiful  Water  in  Europe ;  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  Islands  throughout ;  on  one  side  is 
a  ruined  Abbey,  not  far  off,  on  a  single  rock, 
stand  the  remains  of  a  very  antient  Castle. 

1  Neil,  3rd  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.T.,  b.  1728,  d.  1814.  See  Vol.  ii. 
page  7. 
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The  Banks  are,  in  this  part,  covered  with  Gentle- 
men's Seats,  &  everyone  of  them  is  an  Improver 
&  a  Planter.  I  have  scarce  time  to  go  to  see 
Hopetown  House  which  is  the  principal  Place 
upon  the  Firth,  though  this,  where  I  am  now 
writing  is  very  much  improved  &  very  beautiful. 
To-morrow  we  set  off  for  the  Highlands. 

But  with  an  incessant  round  of  gaiety  in  town, 
and  with  the  varied  interest  afforded  by  visiting 
his  friends  and  exploring  different  countries,  young 
Stanhope  still  longed  to  concentrate  his  energies 
upon  some  definite  aim  in  life.  Although  he  had 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he  viewed  his 
studies  there  in  the  light  of  an  amateur,  and  all  his 
inclination  tended  in  a  different  direction. 

As  an  inexperienced  youth  in  London,  he  had 
found  himself  at  a  singular  advantage  over  others 
in  his  position.  All  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
his  dead  uncle  had  welcomed  him  among  them, 
and  he  had  found  himself  thus  claimed  as  a  friend 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  day — 
men  who,  perhaps  to  a  curious  extent,  represented 
opposing  political  factions.  Lord  Rockingham,  so 
long  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  was  an  old  Yorkshire 
neighbour.  Fletcher  Norton,  his  uncle's  friend, 
although  a  Whig,  was  now  Speaker  of  the  Tory 
House  of  Commons ;  Wedderburn,  his  uncle's 
protege,  had  in  1771  left  the  Whigs  to  become 
Lord  North's  Solicitor-General ;  while  Windham, 
his  own  college  friend,  was  still  a  Whig,  and 
Charles  James  Fox,  born  the  same  year  as  himself, 
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and  a  Member  of  Parliament  since  1760,  was  an 
ardent  Tory  till  1774,  when  he  first  joined  the 
Whigs  in  opposition  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  In 
Stanhope's  Diary,  both  at  this  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  figure  the  names  of  all  the  foremost  men  of 
both  political  parties ;  and  with  such  for  his  associ- 
ates, it  is  small  wonder  that  he  became  imbued 
with  their  interests,  and  longed  ardently  to  take 
part  with  them  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
No  profession  appealed  to  him  so  strongly  as  the 
career  of  a  statesman.  His  son,  speaking  of  his 
life  at  this  date,  observes — 

To  so  young  a  man,  conscious  of  the  posses- 
sion of  ability,  and  not  devoid  of  ambition,  a  seat  in 
Parliament  was  an  object  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  indeed,  I  have  scarcely  known  any  person 
to  whom  it  was  of  greater  consequence.  Though 
he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  good  man  of 
business,  from  a  habit  of  diffuseness  in  his  mode 
of  transacting  it  and  his  tendency  to  wander  from 
one  subject  to  another,  yet  when  speaking  he 
was  peculiarly  terse  in  his  language,  he  saw  at 
a  glance  the  important  point  of  a  question,  and 
he  had  a  happy  knack  of  presenting  his  ideas  to 
his  audience  in  a  form  as  witty  as  it  was  concise. 
He  was  really  fond  of  work,  and  at  this  period  of 
his  career  had  he  put  his  mind  into  harness,  he 
might  have  counteracted  those  habits  which  be- 
came confirmed  by  the  unsettled  life  of  a  country 
gentleman. 

In  those  days,  however,  unless  a  man  was  pre- 
pared to  risk  a  fortune  in  a  contested  election,  or 
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to  expend  a  heavy  sum  in  the  purchase  of  a 
borough,1  his  only  hope  of  entering  Parliament 
was  to  be  nominated  by  some  autocrat  who  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dictate  his  wishes  to  his 
constituents.  Realising  this,  young  Stanhope's 
thoughts  must  naturally  have  turned  towards  his 
kinsman,  Sir  James  Lowther,  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  of  the  Northern  magnates,  who,  in  the 
event  of  a  seat  falling  vacant,  could  without  diffi- 
culty give  him  his  heart's  desire.  But  in  order  to 
understand  Stanhope's  position  with  regard  to  this 
relation,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  character 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

Sir  James  Lowther,  for  more  than  thirty  years  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  both 
counties,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  char- 
acters of  his  century.  Full  of  an  ability  which 
young  Stanhope  always  described  as  remarkable, 
he  had  succeeded  his  great-uncle  in  the  possession 
of  his  property  at  an  age  when  his  mind  was  still 
unformed  and  easily  perverted,  and  his  accession 
to  wealth  appeared  to  destroy  his  mental  balance. 
With  some  of  the  genius  and  with  the  boundless 
egotism  which  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of 
nations  has  characterised  men  who  have  over- 
ridden their  fellows,  vanquished  continents,  or 
drenched  a  world  with  blood,  Sir  James  contented 

1  This  was  no  slight  matter.  In  1 796  Stanhope  records  on  May  6th, 
"This  morning  James  Milnes  bought  the  Borough  of  Shaftesbury 
for  1 5,000  guineas." 
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himself  with  expending   his   latent  forces    in   the 
exercise  of  local  tyranny  and  petty  arrogance. 

Half  lunatic,  half  tyrant,  he  became  known  far 
and  near  as  the  Bad  Earl.  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  rang  with  tales,  some  true,  some 
fictitious,  of  his  pride  and  his  misdeeds.  Carlyle 
declares  "that  he  was  more  detested  than  any  man 
alive,  as  a  shameless  political  sharper,  a  domestic 
bashaw,  and  an  intolerable  tyrant  over  his  tenants 
and  dependents,"  and  was  truly  a  madman,  though 
too  rich  to  be  confined.1  De  Quincey  states  that 
he  galloped  through  towns  in  those  counties, 
where  people  shrank  in  terror  from  the  approach 
of  the  shabby  chariot  and  ungroomed  horses  by 
which  he  loved  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  wealth ;  and  that  on  his  own 
estate  his  arrival  was  viewed  by  his  tenants  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  doomed  town  might  view  the 
coming  of  the  executioner  who  was  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
systematically  resisted  the  payment  of  bills  which 
they  dared  not  refuse  to  incur,  and  thus  ruined 
many  families,  including  the  Wordsworths.  The 
politics  of  his  dependents  shifted  meekly  from 
Whig  to  Tory  and  from  Tory  to  Whig  at  his 
mandate.  He  gloried  in  the  panic  he  created,  and 
his  eccentricity  knew  no  bounds.  He  defied  all 
the  ordinary  conventions.  He  seldom  went  to 
London,  for  his  haughty  temper  could  ill  brook 
being  of  less  importance  there  than  in  his  native 

1  Alex.  Carlyle,  D.D.,  Autobiography,  1860,  pages  418-19. 
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county ;  but  even  when  in  town  he  strove  to  exact 
a  deference  from  all  whom  he  encountered  which 
astonished  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  his 
methods.  One  story  runs  that — 

Once  on  a  levee  day,  he  desired  his  coachman 
to  break  through  the  line  of  carriages  conveying 
parties  to  Court.  His  coach  was  stopped  by  a 
Life  Guardsman,  but  the  loud  menaces  of  this 
"  leviathan  of  two  counties "  so  perplexed  the 
trooper  that  he  would  fain  have  let  him  go. 
The  officer  on  duty,  however,  ordered  two  of  his 
men  to  seize  the  horses'  heads  and  to  turn  them 
into  Piccadilly.  Lonsdale  threw  the  officer  his 
card,  and  a  duel  ensued.  The  injustice  of  his 
quarrel  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  a 
second.  At  last  Sir  William  Lowther,  his 
cousin,  and  his  successor  in  the  Earldom,  under- 
took the  office.  By  a  will,  dated  the  same  day 
on  which  the  duel  was  fought,  Sir  William 
became  eventually  possessed  of  a  very  large 
property,  which  did  not  necessarily  accompany 
the  title.1 

It  is,  however,  difficult  at  this  date  to  sift  truth 
from  the  deliberate  exaggerations  of  his  political 
opponents.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  every 
inducement  to  the  contrary,  Stanhope  always  enter- 
tained for  his  eccentric  relation  a  staunch  affection, 
and  that  Sir  James's  correspondence  with  his  young 
cousin  betrays  few  of  the  objectionable  characteristics 
which  have  been  so  lavishly  imputed  to  him.  Even 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  MCCCLH.,  by  George 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Vol.  ii.  page  78. 
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De  Q.uincey  admits  that,  with  all  the  tyrant's  harsh- 
ness and  arrogance,  there  was  a  curiously  sentimental 
side  to  his  nature.  "He  loved  with  passionate 
fervour  a  fine  young  woman,  of  humble  parentage, 
in  a  Cumberland  farm-house.  Her  he  persuaded 
to  leave  her  father  and  put  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection. Whilst  yet  young  and  beautiful  she  died. 
Lord  Lonsdale's  sorrow  was  profound ;  he  caused 
her  to  be  embalmed,  a  glass  placed  over  her 
features,  and  at  intervals  the  Earl  paid  visits  to 
this  sad  memorial  of  his  former  happiness."1 
Further,  in  contradiction  to  the  natural  moroseness 
of  his  temper,  he  appears  to  have  been  possessed 
of  a  sense  of  humour  of  which  none  of  his  bio- 
graphers seem  to  have  been  aware,  and  which,  if 
occasionally  sardonic,  was  essentially  human.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  the  interest  which  his  remarkable 
personality  has  excited  for  successive  generations, 
the  anecdotes  related  by  Stanhope  illustrative  of 
this  unsuspected  side  to  his  character  have  a 
peculiar  value. 

One  Sunday  morning,  Stanhope  relates,  Lord 
Lonsdale,  as  he  had  then  become,  was  driving  in  a 
coach  which  he  reserved  for  occasions  when  he 
chose  to  discard  his  favourite  shabby  equipage.  A 
coronet  was  blazoned  on  the  panels,  the  postilions 
were  in  their  smartest  livery,  and  the  four  horses 
were  galloping  at  break- neck  speed.  As  he 
rattled  through  a  small  country  town,  where  the 
people  stared  in  awe  at  such  an  apparition  of  mag- 

1  De  Quincey,  Collected  Essays,  1854,  Vol.  ii.  page  254. 
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nificence,  he  suddenly  espied,  gossiping  among  a 
group  of  neighbours,  a  spruce,  dapper  little  apothe- 
cary in  his  Sunday  best,  who  stood  in  his  doorway, 
over  which  was  written,  "/.  Wilson,  Apothecary 
and  Man- Midwife"  Instantly,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  Lord  Lonsdale  slackened  the  speed  of  his 
posters,  and  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  chariot 
window.  "  How  d'ye  do,  Mr  Wilson — How  are 
you  ? "  he  cried  cordially  to  the  astonished  little 
man,  who  had  never  seen  him  in  his  life  before; 
and  as  he  was  borne  rapidly  away,  he  kissed  his 
hand  repeatedly  and  impressively  to  the  delighted 
apothecary,  who,  never  having  previously  been 
greeted  out  of  a  coroneted  carriage,  and  swelling 
with  an  importance  which  scarcely  enabled  him  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  his  admiring  neighbours, 
was  heard  to  say,  "  Who  was  that  ?  Oh,  that,  sir, 
is  a  noble  lord  of  my  acquaintance ! " 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Lonsdale  was 
travelling  in  the  North,  when,  for  some  reason 
which  is  not  stated,  he  got  out  of  his  carriage  near 
York,  and  deciding  to  ride  the  rest  of  the  way, 
mounted  one  of  his  horses,  which  he  had  overtaken 
on  the  road,  at  the  same  time  ordering  his  French 
valet,  who  accompanied  him,  to  mount  the  groom's 
horse  and  put  the  saddle-bags  behind  him,  The 
refined  susceptibilities  of  the  valet  revolted  at  such 
an  order.  "Me  carry  de  saddle-bags  ?  Me  carry 
de  saddle-bags  !  Quelle  indignite ! "  he  cried,  in  a 
rage  which  engendered  boldness  ;  "your  Lordship 

not  hire  me  to  carry  saddle-bags ! " 
IT 
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Lord  Lonsdale  paused  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
glance  which  those  who  knew  him  better  than  did 
the  rash  Frenchman  would  have  trembled  to  en- 
counter. "  Oh,  you  won't  carry  the  saddle-bags  ?  " 
he  said,  very  quietly ;  "  then  put  them  upon  my 
horse  and  /  will  carry  them." 

The  valet,  somewhat  crestfallen,  obeyed,  and 
without  another  remark,  away  went  Lord  Lonsdale 
with  the  saddle-bags,  and  the  French  valet  after 
him.  He  rode  thus  till  he  came  to  the  town  of 
York,  when,  having  reached  the  most  crowded 
street,  he  stopped  dead,  and  turning  round  to  his 
petrified  servant,  pointed  at  him,  and  cried  loudly 
to  the  crowd,  "Do  you  twig  the  Frenchman? 
That  man  is  my  servant,  too  proud  to  carry  saddle- 
bags. I  am  obliged  to  carry  them  myself.  Twig 
the  Frenchman  ! " 

A  mob  quickly  collected,  not  only  excited  by 
the  strange  scene,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
sight  of  a  Frenchman  was,  in  those  days,  a  rare 
occurrence  in  the  streets  of  York.  Every  glance 
was  centred  upon  the  unfortunate  culprit,  who  in 
a  moment  found  himself  the  object  not  only  of 
a  whole  city's  curiosity,  but  of  a  hostile  demon- 
stration. A  foreigner  who  insulted  an  English 
nobleman  was  not  to  be  borne.  "  Twig  the 
Frenchman ! "  with  a  variety  of  less  agreeable 
exclamations,  echoed  through  the  streets  of  York, 
while  Lord  Lonsdale  rode  slowly  on,  followed  by 
his  unhappy  victim,  whom  he  paraded  thus  leisurely 
through  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  town,  exposed 
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to  the  gibes  and  merciless  buffoonery  of  the 
mob. 

At  last,  having  satisfied  his  vindictiveness,  he 
rode  from  the  city ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  well 
away  into  the  country,  he  turned  round  again  to 
his  discomfited  servant,  and  pulling  off  his  hat  with 
a  profound  bow,  said  with  an  exaggerated  courtesy, 
"  Sir,  if  you  are  too  proud  to  carry  my  saddle-bags, 
you  are  too  proud  to  be  my  servant.  I  wish  you 
good-morning." 

Well  was  it,  perhaps,  for  the  Frenchman  that  he 
escaped  so  easily ;  for  whosoever  affronted  Sir 
James,  sooner  or  later  paid  the  penalty  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  with 
a  gentleman,  Sir  James  was  ever  ready  to  settle  it 
promptly  by  challenging  his  antagonist,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  officer  in 
Piccadilly.  Of  this  Stanhope  mentions  another 
instance : — 

Wallace,  who  was  Attorney-General,1  said  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  words  to 
this  effect — that  the  tyranny  exercised  in  two  of 
the  Northern  Counties  by  a  certain  Baronet  was 
inconceivable.  That  evening  Wallace  received  a 
challenge  from  Sir  James ;  and  as  he  was  no 
fire-eater,  he  contrived  to  eat  his  own  words,  or 
at  least  to  apologise  profusely  for  them. 

Once  only  did  Sir  James,  instead  of  seeking  a 
duel,  actually  avoid  one  which  offered,  and  this 
circumstance  was  certainly  to  his  credit.  Stanhope 

1  See  ante,  page  in. 
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had  a  dispute  with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir 
James  offered  him  an  insult  which  it  would  have 
been  craven  to  overlook.  What  the  affront  was  is 
not  mentioned  in  Stanhope's  Diary,  but  in  view  of 
it  he  boldly  challenged  the  redoubtable  baronet. 
The  latter,  much  as  he  delighted  in  fighting,  would 
not  take  the  field  against  his  young  relation,  to 
whom,  in  a  curious,  undemonstrative  way,  he 
was  really  attached.  He  accordingly  sent  Lord 
Grantley,  formerly  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  which,  after  various  tete  a 
tete  dinners  and  breakfasts  with  the  aggrieved 
challenger,  he  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  doing. 

Yet  this  is  the  only  instance  of  an  open  rupture 
between  Stanhope  and  the  strange  tyrant  whom  all 
seemed  to  fear.  "  Whatever  his  faults,"  Stanhope 
used  to  remark  after  telling  the  anecdote  of  Lord 
Lonsdale's  treatment  of  the  French  valet,  "  I  must 
have  liked  him  for  that  story."  Despite  the  differ- 
ence of  age,  Stanhope  seemed  to  have  a  certain 
influence  with  his  erratic  kinsman.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Sir  James  had  apparently  refused  payment 
for  the  services  of  some  unfortunate  foreign  protege 
of  Sir  Patrick  Crauford,  the  latter  wrote  confidently 
to  claim  Stanhope's  interference  on  the  victim's 
behalf.  "As  I  have  no  desire  to  have  my  throat 
cut  or  my  existence  otherwise  shortened,"  he  ex- 
plains with  extreme  frankness,  "  do  you  intercede 
with  Sir  James  and  arrange  matters."  But  that 
Stanhope  personally  had  considerable  provocation 
to  reverse  his  friendly  attitude  towards  Sir  James 
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is  evident  from  the  following  account  of  the  strange 
treatment  which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his 
grim  relation,  and  which  affords  a  curious  picture 
both  of  the  autocrat  himself  and  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

In  the  autumn  of  1774  Stanhope  set  out  for  the 
North  to  pay  Sir  James  a  visit.  On  arriving  at 
Appleby,  however,  he  learnt  that  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved  unexpectedly,  and  that  Sir  James 
was  involved  in  some  contested  elections.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  retrace  his  journey,  but  upon 
second  thoughts,  he  decided  that  having  come  so 
far  he  would  not  turn  back.  He  accordingly  went 
on  his  way,  and  about  noon  entered  the  park  at 
Lowther,  where  all  seemed  eloquent  of  the  despot 
who  ruled  there.  Despite  the  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  the  election  which  had  prevailed  in 
every  village  and  town  along  the  route  where  he 
had  passed,  here  all  was  desolation  and  silence. 
No  man  trod  the  wide  paths  or  sunny  spaces  of 
turf;  no  vehicles  passed  along  the  neglected 
approaches  to  the  house,  where  grass  grew 
defiantly.  He  drove  in  solitude  through  a  place 
where,  as  De  Quincey  relates,  "  you  saw  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  timber  in  the  kingdom — trees 
that  were  coeval  with  the  feuds  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, yews  that  possibly  furnished  timber  to  Cceur 
de  Lion,  and  oaks  that  might  have  built  a  navy. 
All  was  savage  grandeur  about  these  native  forests; 
their  sweeping  lawns  and  glades  had  been  unap- 
proached  for  centuries,  it  might  be,  by  the  hand  of 
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art ;  and  amongst  them  roamed — not  the  timid 
fallow  deer — but  thundering  droves  of  wild 
horses." 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Stanhope  found  that  Sir 
James  had  but  that  moment  returned  from  London, 
having  performed  the  whole  journey  without  stop- 
ping to  rest ;  yet  despite  this  fact  his  young  guest 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  Sir  James  was  un- 
feignedly  glad  to  see  him,  and  greeted  him  with 
the  words,  "You  are  come  in  right  time.  We 
have  plenty  on  our  hands,  and  we  want  young  men!" 

Such  a  speech  was  significant,  and  filled  Stanhope 
with  an  anticipation  to  which  he  dared  not  give  ex- 
pression. He  knew  well  that  it  was  important  not 
to  betray  his  hopes,  for  Sir  James  took  a  special 
delight  in  rousing  expectations  in  order  to  dis- 
appoint them.  Therefore  he  concealed  his  excite- 
ment, and  having  partaken  of  a  hurried  luncheon 
with  his  host,  they  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue 
from  which  both  were  suffering,  set  off  for  Carlisle, 
which  he  mentions  to  be  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Lowther. 

The  drive  thither  cannot  have  been  particularly 
pleasant.  When  the  coachman  drove  fast,  Sir 
James  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
shouted,  "  Sir,  do  you  take  me  for  a  Man-Midwife 
that  you  kill  my  horses  by  this  pace  ? "  When  the 
unfortunate  coachman,  thinking  to  conform  to  his 
master's  wishes,  slackened  his  speed,  out  came  Sir 
James's  head  again  with  a  more  violent  oath  :  "  Sir, 
no  wit — confound  you — no  wit !  "  implying  that  it 
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was  but  an  impertinent  jest  on  the  part  of  any 
servant  to  take  an  order  literally  and  drive  with 
such  slowness.  At  length,  however,  they  reached 
their  destination  without  mishap,  and  spent  an 
extremely  energetic  time  till  darkness  fell.  Then, 
while  Stanhope  was  requested  to  remain  at  his 
post,  Sir  James  set  off  on  his  return  to  Lowther, 
for  amongst  his  other  singularities,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  notion  that,  when  in  the  north,  it  was 
not  proper  for  him  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  house. 
Accordingly,  although  he  had  already  been  jour- 
neying and  working  without  a  pause  for  so  many 
hours,  in  the  evening  back  to  Lowther  he  went, 
to  return  to  Carlisle  by  five  the  next  morning. 
Scarcely  any  time  could  he  have  had  to  sleep,  but 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  election  seemed  to 
serve  him  in  lieu  of  rest. 

In  order  to  understand  the  politics  of  Sir 
James,  and  subsequently  of  Walter  Stanhope,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  facts  without 
which  the  events  which  followed  would  be 
incomprehensible. 

In  the  first  place,  a  difference  which  it  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  at  this  date  existed  between  the 
Court  Whigs  and  the  Independent  Whigs,  and 
for  quite  a  long  period  the  Independent  Whigs  and 
the  Tories  united  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs  in 
power,  or  Court  Whigs.  This  occasioned  an 
apparent  shifting  in  the  politics  of  the  great 
families  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  which 
is  perplexing  to  understand.  But  with  the  acces- 
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sion  of  George  III.,  the  power  of  the  Court  Whigs 
came  to  an  end,  for  George  III.  brought  Lord 
Bute  into  power,  and  welcomed  the  Tories  as  his 
friends. 

In  1761  Sir  James  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Bute,  and  naturally  his  politics  were  affected 
by  this  fact  and  inclined  towards  Toryism.  None 
the  less,  though  for  election  purposes  occasionally 
calling  himself  a  Tory,  he  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Tory  Government  of  Lord  North, 
and  through  its  existence  of  twelve  years  he  acted 
with  the  Whigs  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  Fox 
and  Wilkes. 

But  the  game  of  politics  as  played  by  him  was 
one  in  which  patriotism  was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion to  personal  aggrandisement,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  that  arbitary  power  in  which  he  delighted.  Thus 
we  have  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  one  man 
dictating  to  no  less  than  eleven  constituencies  and 
forcing  them  to  be  Whig  or  Tory  as  his  own 
convenience  ordained.  "  The  remarkable  personal 
ambition  and  Napoleon-like  daring  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  one  man,"  we  are  told,  "  will  be  found 
interfering  with  and  controlling  the  whole  of  the 
five  local  constituencies,  and  even  carrying  the 
warfare  into  the  neighbouring  boroughs  of  Lan- 
caster, Wigan  and  Durham,  while  the  purchased 
borough  of  Haslemere  in  Surry  (bought,  by  the 
way,  from  a  London  attorney,  who  had  invested 
in  it  as  a  speculation),  together  with  the  seats  he 
controlled  at  Cockermouth  and  Appleby,  afforded 
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him  the  means  of  "hedging"  the  candidates  he  ran 
for  the  seats  he  was  doubtful  of  securing."  l 

Strange,  indeed,  was  the  traffic  of  politics  before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  when  in  a 
free  country  a  London  solicitor  bought  the  elective 
capacity  of  a  country  borough  as  an  investment, 
and  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder  !  But  Sir  James, 
by  clever  manoeuvring,  usually  succeeded  in 
returning  at  least  nine  of  his  nominees  to  West- 
minster, where  they  were  known  as  his  Ninepins, 
for,  whatever  their  position  and  ability,  they  had  to 
obey  their  patron's  behest  on  pain  of  having  to  seek 
a  fresh  constituency. 

His  methods  of  securing  the  return  of  his 
proteges,  moreover,  were  peculiar,  and,  even  for 
those  days,  extraordinarily  autocratic.  For  instance, 
in  a  subsequent  election,  we  are  told  of  the  course 
he  pursued  in  coercing  the  inhabitants  of  White- 
haven  to  his  will.  Sir  James,  it  must  be  admitted, 
had  done  much  for  that  town  and  its  harbour.  He 
had  introduced  a  steam-engine — one  of  the  first  in 
England — to  work  his  collieries  there,  he  had 
established  there  a  manufactory  for  stockings  and 
carpets,  he  had  brought  trade  and  prosperity  in  his 
wake.  But  in  return  he  boasted  that  the  "  earth, 
air,  fire  and  water  of  Whitehaven"  belonged  to 
him,  and  he  exacted  from  the  townsfolk  a  servile 
submission,  any  attempted  lapse  from  which  was 
punished  by  him  with  a  vindictiveness  which  is 

1  The  M.P:$  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  by  R.  S.  Ferguson, 
M.A.  (1871),  page  126. 
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incredible.  In  brief,  he  ruined  alike  individuals  or 
communities  who  dared  even  to  hesitate  in  accord- 
ing him  the  instant  obedience  he  expected  from 
high  and  low,  nor  was  any  man  who  offended  him 
too  powerful  or  too  humble  to  escape  his  vengeance. 
It  is  on  record  that  an  unfortunate  tradesman  of 
the  town  who  had  annoyed  him  was,  by  his  orders, 
pressed  and  carried  out  to  sea  for  ten  years. 

Thus  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  when  plumpers 
were  required  by  him  for  an  election  "  every  species 
of  threat,  fear,  menace,  and  all  the  engines  of  dis- 
tress and  persecution  were  put  into  force  to  shake 
the  integrity  of  each  individual."  Unless  his 
orders  were  instantly  obeyed,  he  announced  that 
the  coal  business,  the  wealth  of  Whitehaven, 
should  be  immediately  suspended  in  both  "home 
consumption  and  foreign  trade " ;  the  iron  works 
were  to  be  stopped,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships 
were  "allowed  one  hour  to  decide  whether  they 
would  incur  upon  their  families  utter  ruin  and 
distress "  by  being  driven  out  of  employment. 
Farmers  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
farms,  clergy  with  the  loss  of  their  leases,  and 
even  a  precise  list  of  those  who  opposed  him 
was  made  out,  in  order  that  they  should  in  future 
be  deprived  of  fuel  for  household  purposes.  For 
Sir  James  "  declared  that  he  valued  not  the  loss 
of  his  own  property  in  competition  with  the  grati- 
.fication  of  carrying  his  point."1 

In  other  elections,  however,  he  adopted  a  still 

1  M.P?s  for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland^  p.  175. 
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more  effectual  device  for  upholding  his  authority. 
With  the  connivance  of  the  Mayor,  he  suddenly 
created  1447  freemen,  and  consequently  voters, 
to  do  his  bidding.  These,  from  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth,  were  wittily  termed  Mushrooms, 
and  when  Sir  James  received  a  peerage,  he  was 
nicknamed  Jimmy  Graspall,  Earl  of  Toadstool. 
Small  wonder  that  his  exploits  were  further  cele- 
brated in  the  Rolliad  by  the  following  verses  : — 

E'en  by  the  elements  his  power's  confess'd 

Of  mines  and  boroughs  Lonsdale  stands  possess'd, 

And  one  sad  servitude  alike  denotes 

The  slave  that  labours  and  the  slave  that  votes. 

Such  being  the  methods  of  Sir  James,  a  contested 
election  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  dull  affair  nor  lacking  in  incident.  But 
in  1774  a  special  incentive  to  energy  had  presented 
itself  to  him,  and  all  his  fighting  instincts  had  been 
aroused.  Somewhat  contradictory  are  the  versions 
of  that  celebrated  struggle,  and,  this  being  so,  it  is 
well  to  quote  the  account  given  by  Stanhope's 
son  as  he  received  it  from  his  father  : — 

All  the  other  contests  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  great  scene  of  action  was  Cumberland.  Sir 
James  had  made  a  compromise  with  Govern- 
ment, the  condition  of  which  was  that  they 
were  to  have  one  and  one ;  but  his  uncle,  Sir 
Joseph  Pennington,  who  was  understood  to  be 
a  party  to  the  compromise,  had  started  for  the 
county.  He  probably  supposed  that  his  nephew 
would  at  all  events  be  inclined  to  give  him 
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undivided  support ;  but  Sir  James  was  not  only 
perfectly  honest  in  his  intention,  and  determined 
to  maintain  good  faith,  but  was  indignant  at  the 
presumption  of  his  uncle  in  daring  to  start 
without  his  permission.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  embarked  most  warmly  in  a  contest 
against  his  own  political  party. 

At  all  costs,  Sir  James  was  determined  to  beat 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  set  himself  up  in 
opposition  to  his  power ;  and  for  Carlisle  he  was 
minded  to  seat  two  Tory  Members.  One  was 
Stanhope's  old  acquaintance,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
and  the  other  was  the  friend  whom  he  mentions 
having  met  in  Brussels,  Antony  Storer,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  who  has  come  down  to  posterity 
as  a  man  "  who  excelled  in  everything  he  set  his 
hand  to" — dancing,  skating,  gymnastics,  music, 
Latin,  poetry,  argument,  polished  manners,  and 
polite  conversation.  Great,  however,  has  been  the 
discussion  in  modern  times  whether  this  paragon 
was  actually  supported  by  the  Lowther  interest ; 
and  historians  have  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion, 
because  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  Storer  was  never 
found  in  the  same  lobby  with  Sir  James,  but  con- 
stantly in  the  opposite  one,  siding  with  Lord  North, 
whom  Lord  Carlisle1  favoured,  and  to  whom  Sir 

1  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  4th  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  by  Isabella,  dau.  of  William,  4th  Lord  Byron.  In  1777 
he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
in  1780,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  1781, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  1783,  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  was  noted  for  being  talented,  witty, 
handsome,  and  a  leader  of  fashion. 
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James   was    hostile.1     An    interesting   letter   from 
Stanhope  finally  clears  up  this  vexed  question  : — 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

October  igtk  1774. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

I  write  this  in  high  spirits  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  setting  out  for  the 
Cumberland  Election  which  begins  at  Cocker- 
mouth  this  day.  Last  night  closed  the  Poll  for 
Westmorland  just  as  we  wished  it — Lowther 
1102,  Fleming  1063,  Fenwick  853. 

You  will  hear  of  our  success  at  Carlisle.  Lord 
Carlisle  is  much  obliged  for  the  compromise  of 
his  Member  there. 

Storer  is  very  sensible  that  it  was  Sir  James's 
interest  that  brought  him  in. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  Lowther  and 
Fletcher  will  beat  Sir  Joseph  Pennington  in 
Cumberland ;  but  if  he  does  not  give  up  to-day 
the  Poll  will  last  a  week.  He  stands  in  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Compromise,  though  he  was  present 
at  Wigton  and  universally  supposed  to  consent 
to  and  be  concluded  by  it,  as  he  said  nothing  to 
object  to  it.  There  will  be  three  double  returns 
in  Sir  James's  seats. 

I  am,  in  haste,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately  Yours, 

WALTER  STANHOPE. 

I  hope  to  be  home  the  latter  end  of  next  week. 
Pray  let  me  know  by  a  Letter  to  Horsforth 

1  M.P.'s  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  p.  169. 
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where  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing,  as  I 
shall  regulate  my  future  actions  by  it. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  letter  of  Stanhope's  is  con- 
clusive. Storer  was  Lord  Carlisle's  nominee,  and 
Sir  James,  by  a  compromise,  had  agreed  to  ensure 
his  election.  The  fact  was,  both  seats  in  Carlisle 
were  secured  by  a  ruse  then  often  resorted  to. 
By  means  of  special  messengers  galloping  in  hot 
haste  from  town,  Sir  James  had  succeeded  in 
placing  the  writ  for  the  new  election  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle  before  the  news  of  the 
decision  of  Parliament  had  reached  that  city.  Thus 
only  164 — one  account  says  153 — freemen  could 
be  got  together  for  the  topmost  Whig  candidate, 
while  the  two  Tories,  supported  by  the  Lowther 
interest,  headed  the  poll. 

At  Cockermouth  the  curious  spectacle  was  con- 
tinued of  Lowther,  who  in  the  subsequent  Parlia- 
ment supported  the  Whig  policy,  and  Stanhope, 
who  for  years  was  a  Whig  M.P.,  fighting  energeti- 
cally in  the  Tory  interest.  The  busy  canvassers 
were  assisted  by  Mr  Wordsworth,  a  solicitor 
resident  in  Cockermouth,  whose  claim  to  fame  then 
lay  in  his  being  agent  to  Sir  James,  while  to-day 
it  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  father 
of  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet.  But  Stanhope 
only  casually  mentions  the  aid  received  from  Sir 
James's  agent,  and  never  deemed  that  any  interest 
attached  to  the  agent's  second  son,  then  a  small 
denizen  of  his  nursery.  Meanwhile  Sir  James  was 
successful  in  seating  his  nominees,  Governor  John- 
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stone1  (also  returned  for  Appleby)  and  Fletcher 
Norton  (also  returned  for  Carlisle).2  But  still  the 
crisis  centred  on  the  question  whether  he  would 
finally  oust  Pennington  for  the  county  and  be 
elected  for  Cumberland,  as  he  had  been  elected  for 
Westmorland.  His  vigour  remained  unflagging; 
his  determination  was  extraordinary,  though  the 
feverish  energy  with  which  he  and  his  friends 
fought  can  only  be  faintly  gleaned  from  the  letters 
penned  hastily  during  the  turmoil  of  canvassing. 
At  last  the  end  of  the  campaign  unexpectedly 
arrived,  and  it  presented  a  strange  anti-climax. 

"  The  closing  scene  was  curious,"  Stanhope 
relates ;  "we  were  seated  after  dinner  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room.  Sir  James  had  been  writing  letters 
to  urge  his  voters  to  come  to  the  Poll  without  a 
moment's  delay ;  the  lightest  jockeys  were  seated 
upon  the  fleetest  thoroughbred  horses,  that  the 
votes  might  be  sent  with  the  greatest  expedition. 
Suddenly  the  news  was  brought  that  Sir  Joseph 
Pennington  had  retired.  The  battle  was  gained ! 
The  enegry  that  had  upheld  Sir  James's  mind,  the 
excitement  that  had  made  rest  not  only  unneces- 

1  George  Johnstone   (1730-1787),   appointed   Governor   of  West 
Florida,  1763  ;  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  1768  ;  and  for  Appleby,  1774. 
In    1778   appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners   to  treat  with  the 
American  Colonies,  from  which  he  was  recalled  for  having  attempted 
to  bribe  one  of  the  American  members.    In  1781  he  had  command  of 
a  small  squadron.     From  his  pugnacious  temperament  he  is  often 
termed  a  noted  duellist,  though  only  three  duels  are  actually  named 
in  which  he  took  part. 

2  A  second  writ  was  afterwards  necessary  for  Cockermouth,  and  to 
it  Sir  James  then  returned  Sergeant  Adair  and  Major  Gowland. 
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sary,  but  impossible,  was  ended.  Almost  instantly 
he  fell  back  in  his  chair  fast  asleep.  The  letters 
still  lay  upon  the  table,  the  jockeys  still  remained 
mounted,  the  county  still  continued  in  the  wildest 
excitement,  whilst  Caesar  slept ;  and  there  was  not 
one  man  in  the  room  bold  enough  to  waken  him, 
though  his  sleep  continued  for  four  hours. 

"At  length,  however,  the  great  man  woke;  the 
consternation  and  suspense  which  had  reigned 
during  his  slumber  was  ended  ;  papers  were  read 
and  transcribed,  voters  were  reassured,  and  his 
jockeys  were  sent  off  in  triumphant  haste  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  agitated  county."  1 

In  a  list  of  the  Parliaments  of  England*  the 
numbers  for  that  celebrated  election  are  given  as — 

Sir  James  Lowther,  Tory     .     .     976  votes 
Henry  Fletcher,  Whig     .     .     .     876     „ 
Sir  J.  Pennington,  Bart.  .     .     .     375     „ 

Thus  again  Sir  James  had  "  the  gratification  of 
carrying  his  point "  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
triumph  some  curious  scenes  occurred.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  his  arbitrary  dealings  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Whitehaven,  but  in  this  election  that 
unfortunate  town  found  itself  the  object  of  unusual 
favour.  Stanhope  relates  : — 

"  At   a   former   Election,   Sir  James   had    been 

1  From    the   MS.    notes  of  John   Spencer-Stanhope,   Esq.,  who 
quotes  his  father's  account.     It  is  curious  that  a  repetition  of  this 
election  occurred  in  1780,  when  Sir  James  was  opposed  to  Mr  John 
Pennington. 

2  Parliaments  of  England ',  Smith  and  Stokes,  Vol  i. 
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wroth  with  the  inhabitants  of  Whitehaven  because 
they  had  not  supported  him  to  the  extent  that  he 
had  expected.  In  the  violence  of  his  anger  he 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  he  would  ruin  the 
town  by  shutting  up  the  collieries,  which  were  the 
principal  source  of  its  prosperity  and  from  which 
he  himself  derived  a  very  large  income. 

"He  was  persuaded  not  to  carry  this  threat  into 
execution ;  but  he  determined  never  to  go  near 
the  new  castle  which  he  had  just  built  there,  and 
this  accordingly  remained  in  statu  quo,  unpapered 
and  even  unpainted.  During  this  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  learnt  a  severe  lesson  by  which 
they  now  profited.  In  this  Election  of  1774  they 
had  redeemed  Sir  James's  good  opinion  by  their 
exertions  on  his  behalf.  The  first  fruits  of  this 
were  apparent  when  he  sent  for  his  mattre  d' hotel 
and  informed  the  horrified  man  that  he  intended 
to  have  a  dinner  at  Whitehaven  Castle  the  next 
day  for  a  party  consisting,  I  think,  of  sixty  people. 
The  mattre  d' hotel  knew  his  master  too  well  to 
venture  to  remonstrate,  though  not  a  knife,  fork  or 
spoon,  table  or  chair  was  there  in  the  Castle.  By 
dint  of  begging  and  borrowing  he  contrived  to 
procure  all  that  was  necessary  against  Sir  James's 
arrival,  and  the  festivities  took  place  the  next  day 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  bidden." 

After  this  impromptu  private  dinner,  Sir  James 

gave  a  public  one.     "  Since  the  Election,"  Stanhope 

repeats  on  November  5th,  "we  have  been  feasting 

the  Freeholders,  two  Oxen  and  three  sheep  were 

Hi 
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roasted  whole  at  Whitehaven,  which  with  pudding 
and  four  hogsheads  of  punch  and  six  of  ale,  feasted 
350  Freeholders  in  a  large  tent,  with  as  much  order 
as  you  and  Parson  Phipps  dine  together  at  Cannon 
Hall.  The  Remnant,  which  was  more  than  half, 
was  given  to  the  populace.  The  space  for  the 
guests  was  fenced  off  in  a  sort  of  cheveux  de  /rise. 
The  oxen  and  sheep  were  served  up,  and  as  soon 
as  the  guests  were  satisfied,  the  remains  were 
handed  over  to  the  crowd  around,  which  was 
enormous,  and  the  whole  of  the  meat  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  scarcely  a  bone  remaining  to  be 
seen." 

But  although  the  autocrat  on  this  occasion 
accorded  a  public  forgiveness  to  his  cowed  con- 
stituents, he  did  not  quite  abandon  his  attitude  of 
haughty  indifference  to  their  feelings.  Stanhope 
adds  that  on  another  occasion  Sir  James  invited 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  dinner,  but 
when  the  appointed  hour  arrived,  he  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  morning 
ride,  and  requested  Stanhope  to  accompany  him. 
It  was  vain  to  remonstrate ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  hungry  guests  were  entering 
the  front  door,  prepared  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
expected  feast,  Sir  James  and  Stanhope  were 
stealing  out  at  a  back  door  to  start  on  a  lengthy 
ride.  Whether,  when  the  tyrant  saw  fit,  he 
returned  to  welcome  his  famished  guests,  or 
whether  they  were  forced  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes  as  hungry  as  they  set  out, 
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Stanhope  unfortunately  does  not  explain ;  but 
one  can  only  hope  that,  having  indulged  in  his 
little  pleasantry,  their  host  returned  to  make  them 
what  amends  were  still  possible. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  those  days  of  stress  and 
excitement  Stanhope's  interest  in  the  struggle  at 
issue  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  personal  one.  The 
tactics  adopted  by  Sir  James  towards  himself  alter- 
nately roused  hope,  then  despair,  then  indignation. 
Neither  by  word  nor  sign  would  Sir  James  commit 
himself  to  any  definite  pronouncement  of  his  ulti- 
mate intentions,  and  neither  by  word  nor  sign  would 
Stanhope  betray  the  torment  of  suspense  which 
consequently  racked  him.  Each  was  playing  a 
part  of  which  the  other  was  well  aware,  and  each 
studiously  pretended  to  ignore  the  fact.  For  while 
the  malicious  temperament  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal  filled  Stanhope's  mind  with  mis- 
giving, his  lips  remained  sealed  by  the  knowledge 
that  to  give  utterance  to  his  wishes  was  at  once 
to  defeat  them.  Yet  at  times  his  patience  almost 
evaporated.  On  November  5th  he  wrote  from 
Kendall  to  John  Spencer — 

'Tis  now  a  fortnight  since  Sir  James's  last  success 
at  Cockermouth,  and  yet  I  am  ignorant  of  some- 
thing I  want  to  know  as  I  was  when  I  left  home  ! 
I  hope  it  will  come  out  right ;  but  I  never  can 
get  him  to  declare  himself,  nor  to  let  me  go. 
This  very  morning  when  I  was  quite  ready  to 
take  my  leave  of  him,  he  entreated  and  at  last 
persuaded  upon  me  to  stay  another  Week  or  ten 
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Days  longer.  And  yet  I  want  to  be  at  home — I 
want  to  be  with  you  at  Cannon  Hall ! — But  all 
things  considered  I  thought  it  best  to  comply. 

Again  and  yet  again  the  farce  was  enacted.  Sir 
James  absolutely  refused  to  allow  his  reluctant  guest 
to  depart.  Each  time  when  Stanhope  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so,  his  host  arbitrarily  countermanded 
the  chaise  which  was  to  convey  him  upon  the  first 
stage  of  his  journey,  and  threw  out  yet  more 
pointed  hints  that  his  political  services  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  He  played  with  him  as  a  cat 
with  a  mouse,  and  it  but  added  to  Stanhope's 
misery  that  he  was  keenly  aware  of  his  undignified 
position.  Nor  was  the  life  he  led  agreeable ;  at 
times,  when  the  excitement  of  electioneering  was 
suspended,  his  diary  is  eloquent  of  monotony : 
"Lounged  about  all  day,"  states  one  entry;  "Sir 
James  drencJied  us  with  port  &  Madeira  till  four 
in  the  morning"  Once,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  freedom  seemed  almost  achieved  when  it 
was  again  denied  him. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

DONCASTER,  Nov.  zjth,  1774. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

Nil  admirari  is  an  excellent  Maxim. 
I  beg  you  will  apply  it  to  me  whenever  I  go 
to  Lowther.  I  am  so  far  on  my  way  to  London 
with  Sir  James,  who  promised  faithfully  to  set 
me  down  at  Horsforth  in  his  way ;  but  when 
I  prepared  to  turn  off  at  Wetherby  &  Ferry- 
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bridge,  I  had  the  same  or  stronger  entreaties 
to  encounter  than  I  have  had  a  dozen  times. 
The  same  Reasons  induced  me  to  comply  in 
the  same  Manner.  In  short,  certain  Matters 
remain  exactly  in  the  same  State  as  when  I 
wrote  you  last,  and  being  in  full  Chace  I  am 
resolved  not  to  give  up  ye  Pursuit. 

We  are  to  be  down  next  Week  or  ye  Week 
after,  and  are  now  travelling  all  night. 
Believe  me,  in  great  haste 

ever  yours 

WALTER  STANHOPE. 

Thus  he  continued  to  chafe  at  a  durance  which 
robbed  him  of  liberty  of  action,  and  which  ill  suited 
his  independent  temperament,  but  the  bait  was 
too  tempting  to  be  lightly  renounced.  He  knew 
that  it  was  Sir  James's  habit  thus  to  play  with  his 
Ninepins,  and  while  making  the  most  of  their  ser- 
vices, to  keep  them  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  their 
reward.  "  Pray  what  becomes  of  Mr  Stanhope  ?  " 
wrote  Sister  Greame  somewhat  sarcastically  to 
Bror  Spencer ;  "I  wish  he  is  not  disappointed  of 
his  Seat  in  Parlia1.  Gl  People's  promises  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  I  should  think  a  good  Wife 
would  make  his  agreeable  Seat  at  Horsforth  far 
more  desirable  than  a  Seat  in  Parlia1."  Meanwhile 
the  object  of  her  comments  grew  more  and  more 
homesick  ;  and  his  letters  betray  the  irritation  from 
which  he  suffered,  as  well  as  his  anxiety  to  cover 
his  defeat  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  disappointment 
of  his  hopes  was  eventually  to  be  his  portion. 
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"How  I  long  to  be  quiet  for  a  little  time ! " 
[he  wrote  to  his  uncle  from  London  on  Dec. 
5th,  after  endless  inquiries  respecting  everything 
at  Cannon  Hall  and  Horsforth].  "  Who  would 
have  thought  that  a  soberly-intended  visit  of 
six  Days  from  the  first  of  October  should  have 
grown  into  an  absence  of  three  Months,  contain- 
ing at  least  three  contested  Elections,  rattling 
into  every  Corner  of  two  Counties,  a  Flight  to 
London,  a  considerable  stay  there,  driving  again 
three-hundred  Miles  North  at  full  speed,  three 
other  Elections — not  contested,  I  hope — and  a 
variety  of  Episodes  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you. 
And  then  to  close  all — shall  I  not  make  a 
ridiculous  Figure  if  I  am  not  returned ! 

The  Case  stands  thus.  The  Baronet  has  not 
said  one  word  to  me  directly  upon  the  Subject, 
he  has  given  me  several  Hints,  which  may  be 
all  equivocal.  But  this  I  know,  that  he  said 
nothing  to  Sir  Michael  Fleming  or  Fletcher 
Norton  till  the  last  Moment !  &  I  have  great 
reason  to  believe  he  is  not  engaged  to  any  other 
Person. 

Everybody  about  him  takes  it  for  granted 
that  I  shall  be  one,  &  Brown,  ye  Son  of 
Capability,  the  other ;  and  I  know  he  has  said 
no  more,  if  so  much,  to  him  as  he  has  to  me. 

Upon  ye  Whole,  I  think  it  is  most  probable 
he  means  to  bring  me  in,  otherwise  why  should 
he  bring  me  hither  ?  be  so  anxious  not  to  part 
with  me  ?  and  make  everybody  believe  so  ? 

I  expect  him  every  moment  to  carry  me  to 
the  House  where  there  is  a  Debate  upon  the 
Address  .  .  .  The  Account  I  have  of  the  New 
Parliament  is  that  Government  are  about  350 
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strong  .  .  .  There  are  about  fifty  Petitions  but  the 
Speaker  says  that  hardly  thirty  will  come  to  a 
Committee. 

Ld  Clive  stabb'd  himself  in  the  throat  with  a 
Penknife.1 

Be  so  good  as  to  write  to  me  by  return  of 
Post.  .  .  .  It  is  vain  to  say  when  I  hope  to  wait 
upon  you  at  Cannon  Hall,  as  I  know  so  little  of 
my  own  Motions.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
I  will  come  so  soon  as  possible.  I  imagine  we 
shall  be  near  a  fortnight  longer  in  Town. 

The  fellow-victim,  Mr  Brown,  to  whom  Stan- 
hope refers  in  this  letter,  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  landscape  gardener,  Lancelot  Brown, 
who  laid  out  the  grounds  of  Richmond,  Stowe, 
Nuneham  and  Wimbledon.  When  shown  any 
land  with  a  view  to  improving  it,  Lancelot  Brown 
would  consider  the  prospect  before  him  in 
profound  silence,  then  remark  oracularly,  "  This 
spot  has  great  capabilities."  Hence  his  name  of 
"  Capability  Brown,"  although  it  is  known  that,  at 
certain  places,  he  was  obdurate  in  his  refusal  to 
recognise  any  capabilities.  For  instance,  when 
desired  by  George  III  to  improve  the  grounds  at 
Hampton  Court,  he  wisely  declined  the  hopeless 
task  "out  of  respect  to  himself  and  his  profession," 
an  answer  which  angered  his  Royal  patron  not  a 
little.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  when  the  news  of 
Brown's  death  reached  the  Royal  ear,  his  Majesty 
went  over  to  Richmond  Gardens,  and  in  a  tone  of 

1  Lord  Clive  committed  suicide,  Nov.  22nd  1774. 
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satisfaction  said  to  the  under-gardener,  "  Brown 
is  dead.  Now,  Mellicant,  you  and  I  can  do  as  we 
please ! " 

The  King,  however,  occasionally  employed 
"Capability"  on  political  errands,  and  his  son 
evidently  inclined  to  his  father's  diplomatic  rather 
than  his  horticultural  tastes.  But  the  uncertainty 
and  the  anxiety  of  young  Brown  was  as  acute  as 
was  that  of  young  Stanhope;  and  the  2ist  of 
December  found  the  two  victims  still  in  ignorance 
of  their  ultimate  fate. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer 

LONDON,  Dec.  21  st  1774. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

To-morrow  morning  is  the  day  fixed  for 
our  setting  out  for  Lowther.  What  to  do,  upon 
my  word,  I  know  not !  Mr  Brown  is  equally 
uninformed  who  is  the  other  ostensible  man,  and 
goes  down  along  with  us.  One  thing  I  know — 
that  the  Seat  shall  not  be  vacated  till  the  next 
meeting  of  Parliament,  a  month  hence ; — another 
whole  Month  of  damnable  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  lose  all  patience  and  begin  to  wish  it  was  all 
over  &  were  lost,  rather  than  continue  in  this 
state  of  tantalization.  They  say  it  is  good  to 
know  all  things.  How  well  do  I  know  the  value 
of  independence,  &  what  a  cursed  thing  it  must 
be  to  wear  one's  life  out  in  the  Manner  I  have 
fretted  away  these  last  two  months  ! 

Why  then  did  I  go  ? — for,  thank  God,  it  was 


LANCELOT   BROWN 


"  CAPABILITY   BROWN  " 

His  Epitaph  by  the  Revd.  W.  Mason,  A.M. 
Ye  Sons  of  Elegance,  who  truly  taste 
The  simple  charms  which  genuine  Art  supplies, 
Come  from  the  Sylvan  Scenes  His  Genius  grac'd, 
And  offer  here  your  tributary  sighs. 
But  know  that  more  than  Genius  slumbers  here  ; 
Virtues  were  His,  which  Art's  best  powers  transcend  : 
Come,  ye  superior  Train  !  who  these  revere, 
And  weep  the  Christian,  Husband,  Father,  Friend. 
From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  John  Lane 
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in  my  power  not  to  have  done  it.  Because  a 
present  Seat  in  Parliament  is  a  matter  of  such 
moment  to  me  as,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  decide 
upon  my  future  character  both  of  usefulness  & 
activity,  as  well  as  ambition  ;  because,  could  I 
have  brought  myself  in,  should  have  coincided 
just  as  much  with  Sir  James ;  and  because, 
having  entered  upon  a  pursuit,  I  would  not 
forsake  it  when  it  did  not  fail  me. — So  much 
for  this  subject. 

One  word  more.  If  I  do  not  succeed,  I  shall 
stay  and  plant  trees  for  a  Month  in  Yorkshire 
before  I  venture  to  face  my  Friends  here,  who 
universally  believe  I  am  going  down  to  be 
elected.  It  will  be  the  first  serious  disappoint- 
ment in  my  life — indeed,  it  is  almost  the  first 
serious  pursuit. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  however,  when  Sir 
James  again  set  out  for  London,  Stanhope  appears 
to  have  accompanied  him  on  his  way,  and  then 
at  last  actually  to  have  effected  his  escape  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  in  time  to  keep  some  belated 
Christmas  revels  with  his  friends  at  Horsforth. 
Sir  James's  intentions  towards  himself  were  still 
a  mystery,  but  poor  Brown  had  meanwhile  learnt 
his  own  fate. 

Walter  Stanhope  to  John  Spencer. 

HORSFORTH,  January  \$th,  1774. 

I  have  been  Christmassing  very  agreeably 
amongst  my  neighbours  who  all  dine  here  to- 
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morrow  &  hunt  with  Hawkesworth's 1  Hounds 
on  Tuesday. 

I  left  Lowther  the  2d  of  the  Month,  &  Sir 
James  the  following  Day,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don. I  am  still  in  profound  ignorance  as  to  his 
Parliamentary  intentions  with  regard  to  me. 
When  I  took  leave  of  him  he  promised  to  visit 
me  on  his  way  down,  which  will  be  as  soon  as 
his  Members  have  made  their  Election;  &  asked 
my  Permission  to  bring  Garforth  his  Attorney 
along  with  him,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
means  to  fill  up  one  of  the  seats  for  Cocker- 
mouth.  Whether  he  means  me  for  the  other, 
I  know  not. 

He  has  explained  himself  to  Mr  Brown,  who 
is  now  here,  and  has  excused  himself  from  bring- 
ing him  in  ;  and  in  my  opinion  he  had  greater 
Reason  to  expect  than  I  have.  I  may  be  chosen 
rather  than  him  ;  but  it  is  full  as  possible  that 
I  may  be  disappointed  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  has  been. 

To  make  that  disappointment  as  light  as  you 
can,  I  beg  you  will,  in  your  general  Conversa- 
tion, contradict  the  report  you  will  often  hear  of 
my  being  in  Parliament.  In  whatever  Manner 
the  Affair  may  terminate,  I  have  great  satis- 
faction in  knowing  my  long  State  of  Uncertainty 
must  end  in  a  fortnight ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  not  fail  to  acquaint  you  with  it  the  very 
instant  it  does. 

Leeds  was  married  to  Miss  Hardcastle  yester- 
day— a  memorable  day,  I  never  in  my  life  was 

1  Hawkesworth  is  about  five  miles  from  Horsforth.  The  family 
of  Hawkesworth  were  settled  there  for  many  generations.  See 
Vol.  ii.  page  52. 
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so  near  being  killed.  My  bay  Horse  broke  away 
with  me,  ran  at  full  speed  through  the  Firs  above 
the  House  at  Hawkes worth,  &  took  a  down-fall 
leap  that  I  expected  would  have  been  the  last 
that  either  I  or  my  Horse  would  ever  have 
made. 

God  be  praised !  he  kept  his  legs  &  I  my 
seat,  and  no  harm  ensued. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

HORSFORTH,  January  iqth,  1775. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

The  lot  is  drawn — it  is  drawn  a  Blank  ; 
and  the  four  Months  of  unremitting  attention  and 
very  unpleasant  Attendance  have  availed  me 
nothing.  Sir  James,  I  thank  him,  has  continued 
to  keep  me  in  Suspense  till  the  last  Moment. 
It  was  not  till  after  dinner  this  day  that  I 
received  an  Express  from  Wetherby  with  a 
Letter  from  him  to  say  that  it  was  impossible 
to  call  upon  me  now  as  the  Elections  at  Cocker- 
mouth  were  to  be  to-morrow  ;  but  that  he  would 
have  that  pleasure  on  his  return,  if  I  should  then 
be  at  home — but  without  specifying  any  time. 

To  this  agreeable  Card  I  have  wrote  for  answer 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him  ; — not  that 
I  would  stay  a  Moment  longer  here  on  that 
account,  but  that  in  effect  I  wish  the  first  talk  of 
my  Friends  in  Town  may  be  blown  over  before 
I  go  to  London. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  worse  to  feel  yourself 
made  a  fool  of,  or  to  feel  that  other  People  think 
so  ; — but  to  feel  them  both  is  the  very  Devil  : 
and  Sir  James  seems  to  have  taken  a  diabolical 
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care  that  I  should  feel  them  both  in  their  full 
extent. 

Why  was  I  kept  so  long  during  the  Elections? 
That  my  friends  in  Yorkshire  might  think  that  I 
was  to  be  brought  in !  Why  was  I  afterwards 
carried  in  Procession  through  Westmorland  & 
Cumberland  ? — That  all  the  Gentlemen  there 
might  think  so !  And  thence  to  London  ? — That 
the  whole  town  might  be  of  the  same  opinion ! 

I  am  violently  chagrined  &  embarrassed.  I  am 
sensible  I  am  not  well  used,  yet  in  such  a  Man- 
ner that  to  resent  it  is  impossible,  and  yet  to 
dissemble  it  is  impracticable.  The  latter  part 
is  what  I  must  needs  embrace ;  and  to  make  it 
more  easy,  /  shall  endeavour  to  forget  what  he 
ought  to  endeavour  to  efface. 

Thus  apparently  closed  this  tragi-comedy,  which 
was  calculated  to  leave  considerable  bitterness  in 
the  mind  of  the  disappointed  aspirant  for  political 
honours. 

Yet  a  sudden  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  gave 
him  his  heart's  desire  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  seemed  wrested  from  him.  Perhaps  Sir  James 
had  been  deceived  by  the  outward  calmness  with 
which  Stanhope  accepted  his  fate ;  perhaps  having 
had  his  amusement  in  tormenting  his  victim,  he 
could  afford  to  reverse  his  tactics.  But  the  news 
came  that  Fletcher  Norton,  who  had  been  elected 
for  both  Carlisle  and  Appleby,  had  decided  to  sit 
for  the  latter  place ;  and  the  seat  for  Carlisle  thus 
becoming  vacant,  Sir  James  offered  it  to  his  young 
cousin.  Stanhope  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
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opportunity  which  he  had  coveted,  and  thus,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  entered  upon  his  long  Parlia- 
mentary career  which  was  destined  to  extend  over 
a  period  of  thirty-nine  years. 

From  that  momentous  election  of  1774  also 
dates  the  complete  subjection  of  the  county  of 
Westmorland  to  the  Lowthers.  Three  times  did 
Brougham  without  success  endeavour  to  wrest  it 
from  their  sway;  but  from  1774  till  1831  no  man 
represented  Westmorland  who  was  not  acceptable 
at  Lowther  Castle ;  and  during  that  same  period 
one  seat  for  Cumberland  was  held  by  them  in 
virtue  of  a  compromise  they  had  effected  with 
the  Government. 


CHAPTER   X 

A    MACARONI 

WITH  the  new  life  opening  before  him, 
Stanhope    found    every    moment    of 
his  existence    filled    by  the    mingled 
round  of  pleasure  and  of  duty.     Since 
he  had  first  come  to  London,  the  social  vortex  into 
which  he  had  then  drifted  had  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing its  area,  and  now,  with  the  added  impetus  of 
his  new  career  and  the  new  friends  with  which  that 
career  entailed  acquaintance,  his  days  presented  a 
perpetual  problem  how   to  accomplish  all  that  lay 
before  him. 

Some  years  previously  society  in  London  had 
been  described  by  Godfrey  Bosville  in  a  letter  to 
John  Spencer : — 

You,  my  worthy  Friend,  have  gardens  to  walk 
in  &  Hounds  to  ride  after  &  Books  to  read, 
when  you  are  so  minded.  We  here  go  to  Pub- 
lick  Places,  but  tho'  we  do,  'tis  but  a  publick  life 
in  appearance,  for  everybody's  conversation  is  in 
a  manner  confined  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
particular  Acquaintance.  The  Nobility  hold 
themselves  uncontaminated  with  the  Commons, 
you  seldom  see  a  Lord  &  a  private  Gentleman 
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together.  I  know  a  Lady  (made  so  by  Marriage) 
who  denies  herself  on  Sunday  to  the  Nobility  & 
is  at  home  to  everybody  else,  which  Favor  they 
are  not  to  expect  but  upon  ye  Lord's  Day — in 
itself  a  Paradox !  By  which  smuggling  of  her 
small  Acquaintance  she  keeps  this  nice  Division 
between  Lords  &  Gentlemen  unjumbled  together. 
An  American  that  saw  a  Regiment  of  Foot 
drawn  up  might  think  the  Officers  and  Soldiers 
mighty  sociable  ;  just  so  is  the  Company  at  Soho 
Square — all  together,  yet  all  distinct.  Dancing 
is  almost  out  of  fashion  ;  they  dance  no  Minuets, 
&  Country  Dances  are  performed  by  never  more 
than  ten  couples  out  of  all  the  numbers. 

Nevertheless,  Stanhope  from  the  first  moment 
he  had  arrived  from  abroad  had  suffered  neither 
from  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Commoner, 
nor  from  a  dearth  of  dancing.  His  relationship 
with  some  of  the  foremost  families  in  town,  had 
ensured  him  a  ready  welcome  in  circles  which  might 
otherwise  have  remained  closed  to  him,  while  his 
graceful  performance  of  the  Minuet,  then  recently 
perfected  in  Paris,  assisted  to  bring  that  dance 
once  more  into  fashion,  so  that  he  was  soon  in 
great  request  by  those  who  sought  in  vain  to 
emulate  his  proficiency.  A  vast  difference,  indeed, 
in  this  accomplishment,  now  separated  him  from 
the  inexperienced  youth  of  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, who  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  three 
dancing  lessons  per  day  in  order  to  acquire  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  art.  On  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  he  soon  found  that  mothers, 
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perchance  with  wily  intent,  besought  him  earnestly 
to  instruct  their  pretty  daughters  in  steps,  the 
elaborate  nature  of  which  could  be  known  only 
to  one  fresh  from  France,  and  he  was  forcibly 
constituted  the  instructor  of  an  amateur  dancing 
class,  the  reunions  of  which  were  most  punc- 
tiliously attended,  and  admission  to  which  was 
eagerly  clamoured  for  by  all  who  could  gain  his 
acquaintance. 

As  his  life  became  a  perpetual  round  of  gaiety, 
he  threw  himself  with  avidity  into  an  existence 
which  formed  such  a  complete  contrast  to  his  quiet 
boyhood.  He  no  longer  wrote  odes  in  praise  of 
the  "healthful,  happy  lot"  of  life  in  an  isolated 
Yorkshire  village.  His  Diary  records,  instead, 
visits  to  the  theatre,  the  opera,  Almack's,  the 
Festino,  Ranelagh  and  the  Sfavoir  Vivre,  while  not 
less  than  twice  a  week  he  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  at  the  miniature  Court  at  Cumber- 
land House.  His  old  friend  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  and  his  relation  the  famous  Lady 
Harrington,1  renowned  for  her  loquacity  and  her 
eccentricity,  in  turn  claimed  his  attendance  to 
arrange  their  nightly  card-parties.  At  the  villa 
of  the  latter  at  Blackheath  he  encountered  all  who 
were  most  fashionable  and  brilliant  in  the  social 
world  of  that  day  ;  among  others,  Horace  Walpole, 
whose  father  the  dead  Lord  Chesterfield  had  made 
the  butt  of  his  biting  satire ;  the  witty  George 

1  Caroline,  elder  daughter  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Grafton, 
married  William,  second  Earl  of  Harrington. 
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Selwyn,  utterer  of  bons  mots  and  frequenter  of 
executions,  and  the  elegant  Lord  Carlisle,  so 
recently  one  of  Sir  James's  political  opponents  in 
Cumberland.  These  last  two,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  appreciated  the  tireless  vivacity  of 
their  hostess,  for  on  one  occasion  Lord  Carlisle 
writes  to  Selwyn — 

By  your  account  of  Lady  Harrington  and 
yr  Society  at  Richmond,  I  would  rather  have 
lived  in  a  wasp's  nest.  If  she  had  one  half  of 
her  struck  dead  with  palsey,  I  daresay  the  other 
half  would  contrive  to  be  more  restless  than  the 
whole  of  any  other  virago  in  England  and  her 
semi-animated  tongue  would  talk  faster.1 

Perhaps  at  few  periods  has  society  been  more 
attractive  than  it  was  at  this  date.  Despite  the 
rigid  line  of  demarcation  complained  of  by  Godfrey 
Bosville,  the  social  horizon,  in  some  respects,  was 
less  restricted  then  than  at  a  later  period.  While, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  customary  for  the  younger 
sons  of  good  birth  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
those  who  by  dint  of  genuine  ability  rose  from 
trade  to  a  higher  social  level,  were  no  more 
shunned  than  those  who  stepped  from  that  plane 
to  share  in  the  great  commercial  life  of  the  nation. 
The  prejudices  of  a  small  social  clique  who  strove 
to  uphold  the  immutability  of  rank,  did  not  prevent 
the  fact  that  intellect  allied  to  charm  was  then 
accorded  a  deference  for  which,  in  a  later  genera- 
tion, it  looked  in  vain ;  that  brilliancy  in  con- 

1  Correspondence  of  George  Selwyn,  Vol.  iii.  page  1 10. 
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versation  was  eagerly  prized ;  and  wit,  in  itself, 
constituted  an  entree  into  the  magic  circles  where 
the  representatives  of  the  haut  ton  bowed  before 
the  rank  of  genius. 

True,  the  great  leaders  of  the  fashionable  world 
lived,  in  a  measure,  more  severed  from  the  incon- 
spicuous herd.  There  was  something  typical  of 
their  very  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  humanity  in 
the  isolation  of  their  homes.  Instead  of  occupying 
houses  in  a  street,  where  the  greater  and  the  less 
were  outwardly  on  a  level,  their  dwellings  resembled 
rather  the  splendid  hotels  of  the  French  nobility. 
Chesterfield  House,  Bolton  House,  Northumberland 
House,  Burlington  House,  were  among  those 
which  stood  apart,  or  in  impressive  distinction 
from  the  ordinary  throng,  and  of  whose  magic 
portals  wealth  alone  was  powerless  to  unlock  the 
key.  Nor  was  worth  more  compelling.  Samuel 
Johnson,  for  all  his  powerful  brain  and  estimable 
qualities,  was,  for  long,  relegated  to  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  great,  and  even  when  success  had 
crowned  his  struggles,  it  admitted  him  but  grudg- 
ingly to  the  threshold  of  an  existence  with  which 
he  had  nothing  in  common.  For  Johnson,  homely, 
uncouth,  unprepossessing  both  in  manner  and 
person,  was  essentially  not  of  that  world  where 
grace  and  charm  were  omnipotent,  where  worth 
without  wit,  or  wisdom  without  brilliance  were  of 
small  account. 

And  among  a  clique  where  fascination  was  thus 
all-potent,  a  social  factor,  to  which  it  is  now  difficult 
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to  assign  its  full  value,  existed  in  the  elaborate  dress 
affected  by  the  men  about  town.  So  important 
was  a  just  taste  in  this  particular  to  the  social 
success  of  each  man,  that  attention  to  it  perforce 
occupied  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  and  his 
thoughts.  Stanhope,  on  his  first  arrival  in  town, 
found,  as  he  relates,  that  the  gilded  youth  were 
then  gravely  divided  into  two  classes — the 
"  Beauties "  and  the  "  Macaronis."  The  latter, 
led  by  his  friend,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  by 
young  Lord  Carlisle,  were  viewed  with  displeasure 
by  the  King  and  Queen  who  endeavoured  to 
maintain  a  simplicity  in  manners  and  attire  at 
which  the  fashionable  world  scoffed.  Walpole, 
likewise,  sneered  at  the  "  travelled  young  men  who 
wear  long  curls  and  spying  glasses  "  ;  while  others 
took  exception  to  their  affectation  of  foreign  modes 
of  speech  and  behaviour.  But  still  they  ruled  and 
dazzled  the  world  of  their  day. 

The  reign  of  the  Macaronis  commenced  about 
1770,  and  was  at  its  height  between  the  years  1772 
and  1775.  A  number  of  young  men  who  had 
made  the  grand  tour,  on  their  return  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  soon  known  as  the  Macaroni 
Club  from  a  dish  then  little  seen  in  England,  and 
which  in  accordance  with  their  adoption  of  foreign 
customs,  was  always  placed  on  the  table  at  their 
dinners.  The  distinctive  qualification  of  the 
Macaronis,  however,  consisted  in  their  attire  — 
coats  cut  extremely  short  and  made  to  fit  their 
persons  closely,  an  enormous  knot  of  hair  at  the 
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back  of  their  heads,  a  very  small  cocked  hat,  and 
a  long  walking  stick  with  very  large  tassels. 

The  Macaronis  took  the  town  by  storm.  For 
a  while,  nothing  was  fashionable  which  was  not 
a  la  Macaroni.  "  Even  the  clergy,"  we  are  told, 
"  had  their  clothes  cut,  their  wigs  combed  and  their 
delivery  refined  d  la  Macaroni.  The  shop  windows 
were  filled  with  portraits  of  the  new  tribe ;  there 
were  engraved  portraits  of  turf,  military,  college 
Macaronis,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Macaroni 
race.  At  balls,  no  other  than  Macaroni  music 
could  be  danced  to  ;  at  public  places  of  amusement, 
Macaroni  songs  were  sung."1 

In  1773,  Walpole  writes:  "A  winter  without 
politics,  even  our  Macaronis  entertain  the  town 
with  nothing  but  new  dresses  and  the  size  of  their 
nosegays.  They  have  lost  all  their  money  and 
exhausted  all  their  credit,  and  can  no  longer  game 
for  ,£20,000  a  night." 

One  very  grave  charge,  however,  was  brought 
against  the  Macaronis.  They  it  was  asserted 
hated  "all  drinking  except  tea,  capillaire  and 
posset."  Although  this  was  obviously  an  exaggera- 
tion, it  gained  credit,  and  was  held  to  be  a 
reprehensible  instance  of  effeminacy  and  foppish- 
ness. A  successful  five-act  Drama  of  the  day, 
called  "  The  Macaroni,"  had  for  its  hero  an 
ostensibly  typical  member  of  the  tribe,  who  is  held 
up  to  ridicule  principally  because  he  respects 
female  virtue  and  swears  by  such  mild,  milk-and- 

1  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  Vol.  ii.  page  55  (1864). 
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water  oaths  as,  "  May  I  be  deaf  at  the  Opera."  It 
was  an  age  when,  despite  the  glitter  of  its  veneer, 
refinement,  morality  and  sobriety  were  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  degeneracy. 

Owing  to  the  careful  perfection  of  Stanhope's 
dress  he  was  soon  classed  among  the  Macaronis, 
and  even  in  their  ranks  he  gained  pre-eminence,  so 
that  half  a  century  later,  when  he  was  a  septuagen- 
arian, his  son  often  heard  him  quizzed  by  other 
septuagenarians  on  the  remarkable  elegance  of  his 
toilette  in  those  youthful  days.  His  clothes  were 
invariably  ordered  from  Parisian  tailors  to  ensure 
their  being  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  and  he  was 
at  one  time  the  only  man  about  town  who  carried 
this  determination  so  far  as  to  wear  in  London  the 
red-heeled  shoes  popular  in  Paris — a  distinction 
which,  he  relates,  was  after  a  time  copied  by 
Charles  James  Fox.  Yet  the  latter,  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, appears  to  have  out-done  Stanhope  ;  "  At 
five-and- twenty,"  states  Wraxall,  "  I  have  seen  him 
(Fox)  apparelled  en  petit  maitre,  with  a  Hat  and 
Feather,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons."1 

Stanhope's  predilection  for  French  fashions, 
however,  sometimes  entailed  upon  him  great  in- 
convenience. In  his  Diary  occurs  one  pathetic 
entry — "  Tierney  told  me  that  my  breeches  had  been 
seized."  It  appears  that  for  some  special  occasion 
he  had  ordered  from  Paris  an  exquisite  suit  of  the 
plum-coloured  silk  then  so  much  in  vogue,  which 

1  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  by  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Bt., 
Vol.  ii.  page  2 29  (Ed.  1836). 
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was  to  be  lavishly  embroidered  in  silver.  Owing 
to  some  mischance,  the  suit  was  detained  by  the 
Custom  House  Officials,  and  at  length  made  its  way 
to  the  distracted  owner  minus  the  above  important 
portion  of  it  which  was  never  recovered.  In  despair 
Stanhope  engaged  an  English  tailor  to  supply  the 
defect.  But  in  all  his  native  land  no  shade  of  plum- 
coloured  silk  could  be  obtained  which  could  be  worn 
with  that  from  Paris  ;  and  when  he  finally  applied 
to  the  Parisian  tailor  to  furnish  another  pair  of 
breeches  similar  to  the  first,  these,  on  arrival,  were 
found  to  be  of  a  different  shade  to  the  rest  of  the 
costume.  The  suit  was  wasted  ;  and  not  till  two 
generations  later  did  the  plum-coloured  coat,  once 
destined  to  grace  the  Macaroni  of  a  bygone  age, 
come  into  use  as  part  of  the  make-up  for  the  childish 
theatricals  of  his  great-grandchildren. 

The  Sfavoir  Vivre,  to  which  Stanhope  belonged, 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Macaronis.  It 
was  a  club  where  pleasure,  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing went  hand  in  hand  with  connoisseurship. 
"The  Macaronis,"  we  are  told,  "were  not  satisfied 
with  astonishing  the  outside  world  by  the  gigantic 
scale  of  their  play,  the  shortness  of  their  coats, 
the  looseness  of  their  breeches,  the  height  of  their 
toupees,  the  smallness  of  their  hats,  and  the  size  of 
their  nosegays ; — they  were  determined  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  also  as  munificent  Patrons  of 
the  Arts." 1 

1  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  and  Tom 
Taylor,  M.A.  (1865),  Vol.  ii.  page  15. 
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They  decided  to  award  every  March  a  gold 
medal  and  a  bank-note  of  ^100  for  the  best  poem, 
the  best  picture  and  the  best  work  of  sculpture 
produced  during  the  year,  and  smaller  awards  for 
the  best  musical  composition  and  the  best  en- 
graving on  copper.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
Stanhope's  facility  for  versifying  would  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  competing  for  the  rhyme  pre- 
ferred by  the  Society,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  used  the  Club  for  other  purposes  than 
dining  and  good  fellowship. 

But  the  place  where  the  Macaronis  reigned 
supreme  was  at  Almack's  Assembly  Rooms.  As 
Mrs  Boscawen  explained  to  Mrs  Delany,  a  small 
clique  of  "  fine  Lords  and  Ladies,"  in  the  first 
instance,  had  formed  a  society  which  met  at  one  of 
the  fashionable  taverns.  Later,  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  one  of  them,  Lady  Pembroke,  their 
festivities  were  transferred  to  Almack's,  which  had 
previously  flourished  as  a  Club.  On  February 
2oth,  1765,  "three  very  elegant,  new-built  rooms  " 
were  opened  there,  the  ceilings  of  which  on  the 
eventful  evening  were  still  dripping  wet ;  but,  in 
order  to  reassure  the  guests  under  these  unpre- 
possessing circumstances,  the  building  was  adver- 
tised to  have  been  constructed  with  hot  bricks  and 
boiling  water.  On  this  memorable  occasion  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Butcher  of  Culloden,  was 
present ;  and  Mr  "  Almack,"  the  proprietor,  an  old 
Scotsman,  previously  owner  of  the  club  which  bore 
his  name  inverted,  waited  at  supper,  pompous  and 
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resplendent  in  breeches  and  a  bag  wig,  while  his 
lady  was  also  to  be  seen,  wearing  a  sack,  "  making 
tea  and  curtseying  to  the  Duchesses."  A  ten- 
guinea  subscription  to  the  new  Society  entitled  the 
members  to  be  present  at  a  ball  and  supper  once  a 
week  for  twelve  weeks.  "  You  may  imagine  by 
the  sum,"  relates  Gilly  Williams  with  awe,  "that 
the  company  is  chosen,  the  men's  tickets  are  not 
transferable,  so  if  the  ladies  do  not  like  us,  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  changing  us,  but  must  see 
the  same  persons  for  ever." 

Five  years  later,  when  Stanhope  first  settled  in 
town,  Walpole  wrote :  "There  is  a  new  Institu- 
tion that  begins  to  make,  and,  if  it  proceeds,  will 
make,  a  considerable  noise."  Indeed,  so  exceed- 
ingly did  the  new  Institution  flourish  that  soon  the 
entree  to  Almack's  was  in  itself  a  passport  to  the 
best  society,  and  almost  as  good  a  criterion  as  the 
fact  of  having  been  presented  at  Court.  The  six 
Lady  Patronesses  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  their 
fiat  respecting  the  rejection  or  admission  of  appli- 
cants for  vouchers  was  decisive  and  irrevocable,  till 
theirs  became  a  tyranny  before  which  the  mightiest 
in  the  land  cringed.  Yet  even  in  the  early  days  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  famous  Almack's,  Stanhope 
appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  balls  there 
every  week ;  and  the  spectacle  at  that  date,  when 
the  spacious  rooms  were  filled  with  company,  was 
exceptionally  striking.  Quaint  old  prints,  more  in 
the  nature  of  caricatures,  still  represent  some  of  the 
assemblies  there  at  a  later  period,  when  the  dresses 
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of  the  guests  were  eccentric  rather  than  beautiful ; 
but  in  the  days  when  the  Macaronis  were  in  the 
height  of  their  splendour,  and  when  the  ladies  vied 
with  them  in  elaborate  grace,  the  scene  when  the 
guests  thronged  up  the  wide  staircase  to  mingle 
with  the  gay  throng  in  the  ballroom,  where  all  was 
light,  music,  and  laughter,  was  practically  un- 
rivalled. 

True,  the  breath  of  envy  tried  to  attack  even  so 
exclusive  and  irreproachable  a  gathering.  In  a 
satire  published  in  1773  we  are  told  of  the  ladies  of 
Almack's : — 

No  censure  reaches  them  at  Almack's  ball ; 
Virtue,  religion— they're  above  them  all. 

But  this  was  obviously  the  jaundiced  outlook  of  a 
rejected  applicant,  and  the  only  plausible  objection 
which  could  be  levied  against  the  new  Club  was 
contained  in  the  comment  of  Gilly  Williams — that 
in  a  clique  so  exclusive  the  same  guests  were 
bound  to  meet  with  a  frequency  which  might 
become  monotonous. 

That  this  had  its  advantages  under  certain  con- 
ditions was  equally  apparent.  Many  were  the 
romances  which,  week  after  week,  were  cemented 
by  these  reunions,  and  keen  the  interest  and  lively 
the  gossip  with  which  the  progress  of  such  events 
was  noted  by  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  One  of 
these  incidents,  which  attracted  much  attention, 
occurred  soon  after  the  advent  upon  the  scene  in 
1774  of  young  Mr  Coke,  formerly  the  babe  whose 
birth  in  1754  had  been  the  subject  of  a  congratu- 
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latory  epistle  from  William  Spencer  to  Mr  Wen- 
man  Coke  of  Longford. 

Heir  to  his  father's  property  in  Derbyshire,  and 
heir-presumptive  to  the  estate  of  his  great-aunt, 
Lady  Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  Mr  Coke,  although 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention,  even  in  that  brilliant  company,  if  only 
by  reason  of  his  handsome  person.  Moreover, 
recently  returned  from  the  grand  tour,  he  had  the 
glamour  of  a  romance  already  attached  to  his  name, 
and  Horace  Walpole,  infirm  of  body  but  still 
vivacious  of  intellect,  soon  pointed  him  out  to  the 
habitudes  of  Almack's  as  having  had  some  tender 
passages  while  in  Rome  with  the  pretty  bride  of 
the  young  Pretender. 

Unfortunately  for  the  attraction  lent  to  him  by 
such  gossip,  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  faithless 
lover  had  transferred  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Button,1  one  of  the  favourite  toasts  of 
Almack's.  A  lovely  girl,  whose  hair  of  bright 
gold  it  seemed  sacrilege  to  conceal  beneath 
powder,  and  the  rose  of  whose  cheeks  defied 
the  aid  of  rouge,  Jane  Button  attended  the  balls 
with  her  sister  Frances,2  whose  wonderful  dark 
locks  and  delicate,  pensive  face  afforded  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  vivid  beauty  of  her  younger  sister. 
One  day,  indeed,  the  stately  Frances  became  the 
subject  of  unwelcome  celebrity  at  Almack's.  She 

1  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  James  Lennox  Button,  of  Sherborne, 
Gloucestershire,  married,  1776,  Thomas  William   Coke,  afterwards 
First  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  second  creation. 

2  Frances  Button,  married  Charles  Lambart,  Esq.,  of  Beauparc. 
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was  treading  a  measure  in  the  dance  when  her  hair 
became  unbound,  and  so  long  and  luxuriant  were 
the  tresses  which  fell  to  the  ground  and  trailed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  ballroom,  that  the  feet  of  the 
dancers  became  entangled  in  the  silken  web,  and 
had  wrenched  some  of  it  painfully  from  her  head 
before  she  could  be  carried  fainting  from  the 
crowd. 

Stanhope  appears  to  have  noted  with  some 
passing  interest  the  courtship  which  made  such 
rapid  progress  between  young  Mr  Coke,  five  years 
his  junior,  and  the  pretty  Miss  Dutton,  the  toast 
of  Almack's.  But  little  did  he  dream  how  the 
fortunes  of  his  own  house  were  involved  in  its 
issue,  and  how  half  a  century  later  the  daughter  of 
the  couple  whom  he  now  watched  with  indifference 
would  marry  his  own  son,  the  heir  to  his  estates.1 

Thus  far  no  hint  of  personal  romance  marks 
the  pages  of  his  journal.  His  days  seem  to  have 
been  filled  rather  with  the  heartwhole  enjoyment 
of  his  new  life.  Gaming,  which  then  occupied  so 
prominent  and  often  so  tragic  a  place  in  the  lives 
of  the  young  men  about  town,  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  disastrously  into  his  career.  Daily, 
indeed,  he  recorded  the  sums  which  he  won  or  ex- 
pended over  play  at  evening  parties,  and  which 
vary  from  a  few  sovereigns  to  any  amount  under 
two  hundred  pounds  —  a  loss  of  from  ^40  to 


1  Elizabeth  Coke,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  William  Coke 
and  his  first  wife,  n^e  Jane  Dutton,  married,  in  1822,  John  Spencer 
Stanhope,  second  son  of  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope,  of  Cannon  Hall 
and  Horsfortb. 
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per  night  being  a  very  usual  occurrence ;  while  the 
most  frequent  entries  are  for  payments  made  to  or 
received  from  Lord  Hervey  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  appear  to  have  been  his 
most  constant  companions.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Stanhope  was  fortunate  at  cards  and  gained  more 
than  he  lost ;  while,  although  the  stakes  at 
Northumberland  House  and  at  Lady  Harrington's 
were  exceptionally  high,  he  never  appears  to  have 
incurred  any  serious  debts. 

Perhaps  his  early  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Bland  acted  as  a  deterrent,  but,  in  contrast 
with  the  sums  risked  by  his  associates,  Stanhope's 
prudence  is  remarkable.  His  rival  Macaroni, 
Charles  James  Fox,  dissipated  a  large  fortune  ; 
Lord  Carlisle  lost  £1000  in  a  night,  and  told 
George  Selwyn  that  at  one  point  in  the  game  he 
stood  to  win  .£50,000.  Lord  Stavordale,  not  one- 
and-twenty,  lost  ;£n,ooo  one  evening  at  Almack's 
and  recovered  it  by  a  coup  at  Hazard  :  "If  I  had 
been  playing  deep"  he  swore  with  a  great  oath, 
"  I  might  have  won  millions ! "  Young  Mr 
Harvey  of  Chigwell,  newly  entered  upon  his 
property,  promptly  lost  £100,000  to  an  Irish 
gamester,  but  regained  it  at  a  throw.  John 
Denier  and  his  two  brothers  contracted  a  debt  of 
,£70,000,  and  Lord  Foley's  two  sons  borrowed  till 
the  interest  they  had  to  pay  amounted  to  £"18,000 
a  year.  Estates  were  ruthlessly  staked  on  a  game  ; 
Fitzpatrick,  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  were  among  those  who  thus  sacrificed 
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entire  fortunes,  while  General  Scott,  father-in-law 
of  Canning,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord 
Robert  Spencer  were  almost  the  only  winners  of 
that  generation.  The  latter  bought  the  estate  of 
Woolbeding  in  Sussex  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
winnings  by  keeping  the  bank  at  Brooks's. 

"The  object  of  all  Clubs,"  the  dead  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  pronounced  oracularly,  "  is  either 
drinking  or  gaming  ...  a  member  of  a  gaming 
club  should  be  a  cheat  or  he  will  soon  be  a 
beggar " ;  and  the  fashionable  taverns  were  not 
behindhand  in  this  respect.  "  Your  friends  at  the 
Devil  inquire  much  after  you,"  Stanhope  wrote  to 
his  Uncle  Spencer  ;  "  the  card-tables  witness  many 
fortunes  dissipated  very  comfortably."  And  an  old 
crony  of  Mr  Spencer's,  writing  from  Tom's  Coffee- 
House  during  the  summer  of  1772,  confirms  this 
statement  in  somewhat  quaint  orthography  : — 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  Tom's,  even  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  deserted  ;  by  no  means, 
they  are  able  to  may-cup  (sic)  three  or  four 
Tables  at  Whist,  but  no  Piquet.  Mr  Cane, 
whose  wife  brought  him  not  a  great  while  ago 
.£16,000  to  £17,000  is  now  borrowing,  if  he  can, 
upon  annuities  for  his  own  life  at  seven  years' 
purchase. 

Yet,  when  his  many  engagements  permitted, 
Stanhope  frequented  the  taverns  as  assiduously 
as  his  uncles  had  done  in  the  previous  generation. 
Still  centres  of  convivial  intercourse,  the  coffee- 
houses resembled — when  they  were  not  actually — 
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clubs.  Indeed,  so  slight  was  the  transition  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tom's,  when  a  coffee-house  had  obtained  a  good 
circle  of  habitues,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
exclude  chance-comers  and  make  it  a  club  by 
limiting  all,  or  a  portion  of  its  hospitality,  to  sub- 
scribers only.  Many  men  almost  lived  at  their 
favourite  taverns,  and  we  are  told  that  "whoever 
wished  to  find  a  gentleman,  commonly  asked,  not 
where  he  resided,  but  which  coffee-house  he  fre- 
quented." In  the  past,  John  Spencer's  letters,  sent 
to  him  in  London,  had  often  inscribed  upon  them, 
besides  the  address, — "  Enquire  at  Toms  Coffee- 
House " ;  and  still  at  that  celebrated  tavern,  near 
which,  in  Great  Russell  Street,  also  flourished  Will's 
and  Button's,  young  Stanhope  encountered  a 
heterogeneous  assembly  of  the  best-known  men  of 
the  day.  The  large  old  tortoiseshell  snuff-box  of  the 
club-room,  bearing  upon  its  lid  silver  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  and  Queen  Anne,  witnessed 
many  a  noted  taker  of  snuff  who  came  for  his  game 
of  hazard,  and  perhaps  stole  away  to  sip  a  fragrant 
cup  of  tea  at  Twining's  Coffee- Room  on  the  same 
premises. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Stanhope  must 
have  seen  there  members  so  diverse  as  Lord  Clive, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Foote,  David  Garrick,  Sir 
Richard  Glynn,  Robert  Gosling,  Fletcher  Norton, 
George  Colman,  the  dramatist,  Lord  Rodney,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd, 
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tutor  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  hanged  for 
forgery  in  1773.  There,  too,  he  met  and  fled  from 
the  bore  of  the  company,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Long  Tom,"  so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  namesake,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Grantham.  It  was 
of  these  two  that  the  witty  Lady  Townshend 
remarked — "  I  can  see  but  little  difference  between 
them ;  the  one  is  as  broad  as  the  other  is  long." 
But  Stanhope  had  reason  to  remember  the  broad 
one  even  more  regretfully  than  the  long,  for  once 
when  he  was  in  Yorkshire  the  entry  occurs — "An 
express  from  Lord  Grantham  begging  me  for 
the  loan  of  ^100,  which  I  sent  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  repays  me  in  January  next." 
Appended  to  which  is  the  memorandum  Never 
repaid?- 

Stanhope  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  his  meals 
in  the  coffee-room  upon  the  same  premises,  pro- 
bably the  company  there,  not  being  sifted  by 
subscription,  was  too  mixed.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  was  not  engaged  to  dine  with  his 
friends,  he  visited  an  Italian  restaurant,  for  in  an 
account-book,  which  he  kept  in  Italian,  is  mentioned 
a  frequent  charge  for  "II  pranzo,"  the  cost  for 
which  seems  to  have  been  from  six  to  seven 
shillings.  Supper,  apparently  after  the  opera,  is 

1  Thomas  Robinson,  second  Baron  Grantham  (1738-1786).  In  1761 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  the  Congress  of  Angsbury ;  1771, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  ;  1782,  succeeded 
Fox  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  died  the  year 
following  his  curious  request  for  the  above  loan  from  Stanhope. 
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charged  repeatedly  at  i  is.  6d.1 ;  while,  next  the  sum 
of  ^32,  i os.  mentioned  for  a  masquerade,  three 
dinners  are  entered,  at  a  cost  of  three  guineas 
respectively. 

On    leaving  Tom's  to   reach  these   restaurants, 
often    in    company   with    his    uncle's    old  friend, 
Godfrey    Bosville,    Stanhope    must    have    looked 
upon  a  large  farm  at  the  north-west  end  of  Great 
Russell  Street,  which  was  well-known  to  all  fre- 
quenters of  that  locality.     This  was  occupied  by 
two  eccentric  old  maiden  sisters  bearing  the  name 
of  Capper,  who  invariably  wore  riding-habits  and 
men's   hats,   and  who,   besides  their  farming,   had 
two  favourite  recreations.     One  sister  rode  an  old 
grey  mare,  on  which  it  was  her  spiteful  delight  to 
pursue  with  a  pair  of  shears  any  boys  who  were 
flying   their   kites   in   the   neighbouring    fields,    in 
order  to  cut  the  strings.     The  other  sister  used  to 
lie  in  wait  for  any  lads  who  trespassed  on  the  farm 
premises  to  bathe,  when  she  would  triumphantly 
carry   off  the  clothes  of  the  delinquents,  leaving 
them  thus  in  a  singularly  awkward  predicament. 
Behind  Capper's  farm  stretched  some  comparatively 
lonely  country  which  was  a  frequent  place  for  duel- 
ling, to  which,  in  consequence,  grim  legends  and 
memories  were  attached,  but  where,  fortunately  for 
Stanhope,  he  was  never  called  out  to  meet  ortosecond 
his  contumacious  kinsman,  Sir  James  Lowther. 

lrThis  contrasts  curiously  with  the  prices  for  meals  quoted  by 
Traill  in  Social  England,  Vol.  v.  page  348.  There  mention  is  made 
of  Arthur  Young  as  paying  as.  6d.  per  head  for  "  boiled  fowl,  oysters 
and  one  woodcock,"  which  he  considers  to  be  "extravagantly 
dear." 
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Meanwhile,  when  sitting  at  the  fashionable 
taverns,  or  quitting  them  for  the  dark  walk 
home  which  was  more  secure  from  footpads  when 
undertaken  in  company,  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
versation to  the  young  Macaronis  and  their  friends 
at  this  date  was  afforded  by  the  continual  disturb- 
ances then  taking  place  far  away  in  the  American 
colonies.  There  resistance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, recurring  at  intervals,  began  to  assume  an 
ever  more  and  more  threatening  aspect ;  and  to 
Stanhope  there  was  a  special  reason  for  being 
interested  in  these  events,  since  two  of  his  cousins, 
Ashton  and  John  Shuttleworth,  had  entered  the 
army  and  been  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  action. 
For  some  time  Ashton  was  quartered  in  New  York 
and  John  at  Quebec,  of  which  place  Sister  Greame 
informed  Squire  Spencer — 

He  has  been  much  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  Quebec.  Says  Hathersage  is  quite  a 
Palace  to  it,  and  much  larger.  The  houses  are 
all  made  of  wood. 

At  length  a  letter  from  Ashton  filled  his  relations 
in  England  with  uneasiness. 

Ashton  Shuttleworth  to  John  Spencer. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  ye  6tk,  1773. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

After  a  long  and  tedious  day's 
sport  with  very  poor  success,  had  the  agreeable 
Pleasure  of  receiving  your  Letter,  as  also  one 
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from  my  Mother,  whom  I  am  glad  is  so  well, 
but  sorry  to  hear  you  continue  ye  same. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  Brother  last  week, 
who  informs  me  of  his  being  in  good  Health,  but 
his  Regiment  very  sickly ;  as  also  of  their  As- 
semblys,  which  he  says  are  chiefly  composed  of 
Merchants'  sons  and  also  mentions  of  a  Chimney 
sweeper  being  at  the  last  one. 

Here  we  have  a  tolerable  good  one,  and  very 
Genteel  People  frequent  it,  our  Governor,  Coll1 
Fryor,  a  Cap1  of  the  Guards  and  his  Lady,  attend 
them  continually.  Those  who  subscribe  for  the 
season,  which  begins  in  October  and  continues 
till  March,  pays  a  half  Joe,  which  is  £$  :  5  this 
currency,  being  allow'd  for  it  Port,  Madeira, 
Coffee  and  Tea,  which  is  reckoned  very  reason- 
able. Madeira  sells  here  at  ^40  sterling  a  Pipe, 
the  very  best  Port  at  ^30  a  pipe,  and  Claret 
nearly  the  same  as  Madeira.  Coll1  Cleaveland, 
who  has  no  bad  Taste  that  way,  says  it  is  as 
good  as  ever  he  tasted  in  England.  The  Coll1 
desires  to  be  remembered  to  you  and  all  his 
friends  at  Tom's,  and  wishes  himself  Home 
again. 

In  regard  to  the  Country,  it  is  very  barren,  but 
on  Long  Island,  just  across  the  East  River,  it  is 
[a]  fine,  Beautiful  extensive  Island,  very  good 
hunting  and  shooting  ...  we  have  also  a  fine 
Bird  for  singing,  call'd  the  Mocking  Bird,  very 
rare  and  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  handsomest  I  can 
light  of  by  the  first  London  ship  that  sails  for 
England. 

We  expect  a  great  Noise  here  soon,  on  account 
of  the  tea  which  we  hear  has  sailed  from  London, 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  this  refuse  paying  any 
more  Duty  for,  as  they  get  theirs  from  Holland, 
free  from  that.  A  sloop  of  war  was  sent  from 
Boston  to  this  Port  sooner  than  usual  on  that 
account,  to  keep  them  quiet  in  case  of  a  Disturb- 
ance, commanded  by  Capt  Ascough,  the  person 
who  made  so  much  disturbance  the  time  of  the 
Pressing  in  London. 

The  "great  noise"  anticipated  on  the  arrival  of 
the  famous  tea-cargoes,  which  Lord  North  had 
arranged  with  the  East  India  Company  to  carry 
to  Boston,  must  have  surpassed  even  the  highest 
expectation  of  those  awaiting  it.  Yet  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  John  Shuttle- 
worth  was  still  writing  placidly  from  Quebec, 
describing  his  excursions  and  sport  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, expatiating  on  his  disappointment  in 
the  town,  or  relating  how  he  had  gazed  on  "  the 
beautiful  falls  of  Montmorency,  70  feet  high  and 
30  broad,"  enviously  wishing  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  Uncle  Spencer's  park  at  Cannon  Hall ! 
On  January  2nd,  1774,  he  reiterates — 

I  was  certainly  a  good  deal  disappointed  with 
Quebec  on  my  first  seeing  it,  as  I  expected  to 
have  found  a  much  better  Town,  it  is  built  upon 
a  Rock  and  the  houses  are  mostly  wood,  I  think 
it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  Stoney  Middleton. 
What  makes  it  pleasant  is  the  River  St  Laurence 
which  runs  close  under  it,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  Rivers  I  ever  saw.  But  in  summer  the 
Climate  is  so  prodigiously  hot,  that  there  is  no 
stirring  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Eatables 
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in  summer  is  as  dear  as  in  England,  but  now  you 
get  the  best  Beef  for  2d  pr  pound  and  everything 
else  in  proportion.  The  Country  is  very  woody 
but  as  the  Inhabitants  are  daily  clearing  it,  it  will 
one  day  or  other  become  a  delightful  country. 

Our  Regiment  is  very  sick,  as  we  have  lost  18 
men  within  this  ten  weeks,  and  34  remains  in 
hospital.  Several  of  them  have  been  taken  ill 
on  Guard  and  died  in  great  agonies  within 
eighteen  hours  afterwards — three  men  died  this 
morning.  I  imagine  it  is  the  Rum  which  they 
get  for  2 is.  the  Gall.  The  Garrison  drinks  and 
games  very  much. 

Not  till  the  following  March  does  he  remark 
eagerly  that  "  if  a  war  should  break  out,  there  will 
be  very  great  promotion,"  and  that  "  we  youngsters 
are  daily  wishing  for  it."  Shortly  afterwards 
matters  fashioned  themselves  according  to  his 
desires.  It  became  evident  that  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war  were  impending ;  preparations  for 
active  resistence  were  rapidly  effected  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists,  and  England  saw  herself  compelled 
either  to  abandon  her  authority  or  to  uphold  it  by 
force. 

Apparently  to  the  tactlessness  of  the  Government 
at  home  at  this  juncture  was  added  the  incompetency 
of  those  in  power  in  the  disaffected  districts,  where 
they  were  confronted  with  a  difficult  situation.  The 
letters  from  the  Shuttleworths,  which  John  Spencer 
continued  to  forward  to  his  nephew  in  London, 
describe  how  lawlessness  triumphed,  and  how,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  reinstating  the  peaceful  con- 
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ditions  which  had  been  rudely  disturbed,  the 
British  soldiers  were  not  even  afforded  means 
of  adequate  self-defence  against  the  riotous  in- 
habitants of  Boston. 

Ashton  Shuttleworth  to  John  Spencer. 

November  2nd,  1774. 

DEAR  UNCLE, 

I  received  yr  letter  dated  July  25th,  latter 
end  of  September,  am  glad  to  hear  you  enjoy  so 
good  a  state  of  health. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  we've  been  encamp'd 
on  Boston  Common,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
encampment  it  has  been  to  me,  having  been  ill 
most  of  the  time.  Since  we  came  here,  have  had 
excessive  heavy  Dews  fall  both  Mornings  and 
Evenings,  and  I  only  a  Marquee,  without  an 
inner  tent,  got  a  Prodigious  Cold,  which  has 
laid  me  up  so  much  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk 
without  the  assistance  of  a  stick.  The  Doctor 
informs  me  it  will  be  five  or  six  months  before 
I  am  able  to  stir  out  again. 

We  are  at  present  doing  nothing  with  the 
Bostonians,  but  they  are  doing  what  they  please 
with  us,  by  enticing  our  people  to  desert,  and 
abusing  the  Officers  whenever  they  take  a  ride 
into  the  Country.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
cut  a  running  Gentry  \sic]  on  his  Post  with  a 
Cutlass  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  cut  one  of 
his  Ears  off;  but  [the  man  who  did  it]  is  taken 
and  in  Custody,  at  Present.  There  is  no  Law  to 
hurt  him  on  our  side,  but  enough  [law]  on  theirs. 
They  get  in  Bodys  about  the  Dusk  of  the  Even- 
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ings,  and  whenever  they  get  one  or  two  Officers 
by  themselves,  they  will  abuse  and  knock  them 
down  if  they  can.  We  have  had  several  Officers 
confin'd  to  their  Beds  by  them,  and  no  Notice 
taken  of  it  by  Gen1  Gage,  though  been  reported 
to  him  frequently.  Major  Mitchell  of  the  i5th 
Regiment  would  have  been  kill'd  the  other  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  Doctor  and  two  other 
Genls  who  happen'd  to  pass  by  at  the  same  time. 
They  seiz'd  him,  and  on  his  calling  out,  his  friends 
knew  his  voice  and  rescued  him  from  them. 

Your  old  friend  Colonel  Cleaveland  had  like 
to  have  departed  his  life  the  other  day,  upon  the 
Neck,  by  one  of  the  Yankies  or  Bostonians 
coming  up  to  him  and  another  Officer  as  they 
were  walking,  and  asked  of  the  other  Gen1  if  his 
name  was  Collonel  [sic]  Maddison,  he  reply'd 
no,  and  immediately  drew  Coll1  Cleaveland's 
Hanger  with  a  Pistol  in  the  other  hand  and  cut 
him  across  the  Head,  Neck  and  Arm,  and  in 
making  another  [cut]  at  the  Coll1  a  Townsman 
jump'd  in  between,  and  near  got  his  Arm  quite 
cut  off.  This  was  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
between  two  Guards,  and  near  three  hundred 
men  at  work,  close  by,  and  taken  no  Notice  of; 
[the  man]  even  walked  by  the  Guard  with  the 
Hanger  drawn  in  his  hand,  and  the  Brace  of 
Pistols  he  threw  into  a  Shop  as  he  went  along ; 
but  he  was  taken  by  the  Congress  at  Cambridge 
on  suspicion  of  his  having  done  some  mischief, 
and  is  now  in  goal. 

They  talk  greatly  of  starving  us  all  out  this 
winter,  when  the  severe  weather  sets  in.  The 
47th  Regiment  arrived  here  from  New  York  the 
27th  of  Oct.  last.  No  other  news  at  present, 
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but  in  case  anything  should  happen,  will  let  you 
know,  as  a  Man  of  War  will  be  sent  off  Express 
immediately  to  England. 

I  have  a  few  brace  of  Wood  Ducks  by  me 
now,  but  they  are  so  shy,  that  I  am  oblig'd  to 
keep  them  in  a  Dark  Chamber,  and  the  weather 
will  be  so  cold  that  they  would  not  live  to  Eng- 
land, therefore  will  keep  them  till  next  Summer, 
as  I  shall  then  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
sending  them.  My  Compliments  to  Mr  Dutton 
if  he  is  living,  and  am  sorry  to  hear  of  his  late 
illness.  I  remain,  dear  Uncle 

Yours  dutiful  nephew 
ASHTON  SHUTTLEWORTH. 


To  add  to  the  anxiety  which  young  Stanhope 
knew  the  situation  of  his  cousins  must  be  occasion- 
ing their  relations,  his  thoughts  must  at  this  date 
have  turned  somewhat  sadly  to  the  old  house  in 
Yorkshire,  which  had  been  to  him  a  second  home. 
From  Cannon  Hall  came  disquieting  news  of  his 
uncle's  health.  The  gout  which,  in  some  form  or 
another,  had  destroyed  in  turn  so  many  of  John 
Spencer's  relations,  was  wreaking  sad  havoc  on 
the  frame  of  the  once  stalwart  Squire.  During  the 
flight  of  years  he  had  grown  more  portly  in  figure, 
more  infirm  of  limb,  and  more  short  of  temper. 
Some  time  since,  owing  to  his  increasing  bulk  and 
infirmities,  the  doctor  had  decreed  that  he  must 
give  up  his  hounds,  a  mandate  which  was  earnestly 
seconded  by  his  friends.  Still  extant  is  a  letter 
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from  one  Major  Till,1  then  quartered  at  York,  and 
a  constant  visitor  at  Cannon  Hall,  who  wrote  thus 
frankly  to  the  old  Squire  upon  the  subject : — 

Dr  Cookson  is  certainly  right  in  ordering  you 
to  give  over  yr  Foxhounds  ;  your  anxiety  when 
out  causes  too  sudden  &  violent  heats,  which 
cannot  be  of  service  to  a  Person  of  yr  Corpulance. 
Besides,  my  worthy  friend,  like  all  sportsmen, 
you  eat  heartily;  &  too  often  take  a  nap  after 
dinner,  which  is  of  more  prejudice  than  you  are 
aware  of. — I  hope  you  will  impute  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  to  my  regard  for  you. 

But  long  after  the  fiat  had  been  pronounced 
which  was  to  sever  him  from  his  favourite  sport,  in 
1773,  a  letter  from  Parson  Phipps  mentions  that 
the  Squire  is  "  following  the  exercise  of  youth  with 
all  its  vigor."  Moreover,  John  himself  triumphantly 
announces  to  his  nephew  in  London  that  he  has 
been  "  thirteen  hours  upon  the  back  of  old  Daniel," 
an  ordeal  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Daniel 
survived  with  as  much  impunity  as  did  his  master. 
Likewise  in  vain  did  Sister  Shuttleworth,  Sister 
Stanhope  and  Sister  Greame  write  to  the  invalid 
advice  in  which  an  amount  of  cunning  can  be 
discerned.  "  Cheese  Whey,"  wrote  Sister  Greame 
about  this  date,  "  or  Blew  Milk  crack'd  with  Ver- 
juice is  reckon'd  a  very  gl  sweetener  of  ye  Blood  when 
you  are  tired  of  ye  Spring.  /  wou'd  let  Whey  be  my 
constant  Liquor." — Such  diplomatic  counsel  was 
little  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  old  Squire. 

1  Major  of  the  63rd  Regiment,  quartered  at  the  Dublin  Barracks 
early  in  1774  ;  later  removed  to  York. 
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And  still  his  friends  of  younger  days,  who  had 
so  far  survived  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
common  to  them  all,  continued  to  send  him  news 
of  the  world  with  which  he  no  longer  mingled.  "  I 
know  little  of  the  works  of  the  Devil,"  wrote  one 
of  his  cronies  sadly,  "and  'tis  not  the  same  as  in 
the  old  days  of  Tom's ;  nevertheless  one  is  able  to 
meet  with  five  or  six  tables  of  Chess  in  the  evening 
at  the  Talegonian,  which  is  no  bad  resource." 
But  another,  who  rejoiced  in  the  congenial  name 
of  Mr  Hunt,  gave  sounder  advice  : — 

Consider,  my  good  Friend,  Life  is  short,  we 
scarcely  ever  meet  but  we  have  to  condole  with 
one  another  upon  the  Loss  of  some  old  Acquaint- 
ance. As  Mr  Pope  says — "  Year  following  year 
steals  something  every  Day,"  etc.  etc. ;  But  we 
are  not  yet  too  old  to  raise  a  Laugh,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  the  Cardinal  Pleasure  of  this 
World  and  the  truest  Philosophy.  .  .  I  know 
your  Disposition  is  to  make  everybody  happy ! 

Godfrey  Bosville  also  continued  to  exhibit  an 
optimism  which  the  years  had  not  abated.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1773,  he  sent  to  his  old  friend 
his  annual  present  of  a  barrel  of  oysters,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  in  which  the  current  gossip  of 
the  hour  was  related  : — 

Godfrey  Bosville  to  John  Spencer. 

Jan.  ist  1773. 
DEAR  SIR, 

On    Tuesday   ye    2Qth   of    last    Year   a 
Barrell  of  Oisters  sett  out  for  you,  which  I  hope 
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will  come  sweet  &  good.  The  town  seems  to 
be  emptier  than  I  ever  remember  it  at  this  time 
of  ye  Year,  I  suppose  in  abl  a  Fortnight  we  may 
expect  Company  &  bad  Weather  coming  all 
together.  I  shall  think  myself  very  happy  in 
not  having  crowded  Inns,  Bad  Roads  &  Floods 
to  pass  through. 

Rhodes  writes  me  word  you  have  sent  me 
twenty  Fish.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  them  ; 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in  a  good  Neighbour- 
hood. 

There  is  one,  Captain  Cartwright,  his  brother 
lives  at  Marnham,  who  has  brought  five 
Esquimeaux,  two  Men,  two  Women  &  a  Child  ; 
one  of  ye  Men  is  a  Priest ;  they  are  little 
round  Broad-faced  things,  very  like  ye  Pictures 
of  them  &  ye  Greenlanders,  which  will  give  me 
more  Historical  faith  in  ye  Pictures  to  books  of 
voyages.  Ye  Child  is  really  a  very  pretty  one, 
&  ye  Mother  stuffs  it  into  a  kind  of  a  hood 
made  to  their  Dress,  like  a  Capuchin.  They 
seem  very  good-natured  &  are  clothed  in  seal- 
skins. The  Captain  has  settled  himself  among 
them  to  carry  on  a  Trade,  &  has  brought  them 
here  to  give  them  a  Notion  of  ye  Power  of  ye 
English,  for  they  think  thr  own  ye  greatest 
Nation  in  ye  World,  having  seen  no  other,  tho' 
they  are  not  more  populous  than  ye  Country 
abt  Woodhead.1 

1  In  his  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs,  etc.,  1828,  Vol.  i. 
pages  15,  1 6,  Joseph  Cradock  relates — "  At  Grantham,  I  had  met  with 
Captain  Cartwright,  brother  to  the  Major,  and  again  in  London, 
where  he  had  introduced  the  Esquimaux  Indians  ;  they  all  dined 
several  times  with  his  relative,  Mrs  Wyche,  and  really  they  had  been 
so  well  drilled  by  the  Captain  on  board  the  ship,  that  they  behaved 
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Ye  Weather  continues  very  fine,  and  I  see 
Mrs  Capper's  forty  Cows  dancing  Fandangoes. 
If  you  had  them  at  Cannon  Hall  they  wou'd 
turn  ye  Tables,  &  sett  yr  dumb  Orpheus  a- 
fiddling. 

In  ye  new  Building  Act  &  Clause  Mr  Prereton 
sent,  was  left  out  wch  is  in  for  Liverpool  &  every 
Place  where  he  had  to  do,  yl  wherever  ye  Parish 
Engine  was  kept  there  shou'd  be  two  or  three 
ladders  kept,  long  enough  to  reach  to  ye  top  of 
ye  highest  House,  &  a  small  reward  for  whoever 
brings  ye  first  &  second. 

Mr  Foote  applied  for  a  Licence  to  keep  a 
Poppet  Show.  They  were  to  have  been  as  big 
as  ye  Life,  &  one  of  them  like  Mr  Garrick. 
He  himself  intended  to  have  taken  ye  Benefit  of 
pars  pro  toto,  &  crypt  in  among  his  wooden 
Companions  by  means  of  his  leg. 

At  first  his  Scheme  was  listened  to ;  but  there 
have  been  such  strong  remonstrances  from  both 
Playhouses  yt  he  is  at  last  refused.  Why  shou'd 
our  Diversions  be  monopoliz'd  ?  The  Law  to 
restrain  ye  Number  of  Playhouses  was  a  very 
absurd  one  &  only  takes  place  in  London,  for  ye 
Country  is  full  of  them. 

Billy  borrowed  a  reflecting  Telescope  of  young 
Tommy  Cockshutt,  &  last  night  we  look'd  at 
Venus,  Jupiter  &  ye  Moon.  It  is  astonishing 
yt  ye  Art  of  Mankind  wch  cannot  make  Sight 
can  improve  it  to  such  a  Degree!  Mr  Short 

with  all  the  decorum  of  an  English  family.  In  the  course  of  the 
Sunday  evening  they  exercised  their  religious  worship  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  I  am  certain  that  they  had  a  strong  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  though  the  contrary  has  been  so  confidently 
asserted." 
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has  made  two  Telescopes  wch  ye  King  of  Spain 
&  D.  of  Marlborough  have  got,  yt  carry  ye  Sight 
far  beyond  wl  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought,  who 
imagin'd  it  wd  magnify  ye  Atmosphere.  He 
thinks  he  cou'd  make  one  yt  wd  show  any  Build- 
ing as  big  as  Cannon  Hall,  or  even  a  Man  in  ye 
Moon ;  probably  they  are  differently  made  from 
wl  we  are. 

The  Moon  has  such  an  Influence  both  at  our 
Birth  £  at  our  Death  yt  it  is  very  likely  yt  we 
either  came  from  thence,  or  go  thither.  This 
Star-gazing  may  hasten  my  Departure  into  one 
of  these  Planets  ;  if  I  go  into  ye  Moon  I  will 
bespeak  a  Cabbin  or  Rock  for  you  to  be  near 
me! — but  perhaps  they  have  Property  &  then 
you  must  contrive  to  be  born  ag"  a  Gentleman. 
The  Clergy  tell  us  we  shall  be  putt  into  ye  great 
Furnace  underground,  of  wch  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli  &  Hecla  are  ye  Chimneys.  Never 
heed  ;  we  shall  be  turned  then  into  Camelions 
&  burning  will  not  hurt  us.  Once  more  I  wish 
you  your  Health,  &  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obt  Servant 

GODFREY  BOSVILLE. 

How  John  Spencer  viewed  these  cheerful  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  a  future  state,  there  is  no 
record  ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  prematurely  aged, 
the  last  years  of  his  life  on  earth  were  saddened  by 
a  never-failing  source  of  anxiety.  The  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  sorrows  of  Sister  Shuttleworth  had 
but  increased  as  time  went  by.  To  Sister  Stanhope, 
passing  a  placid  widowhood  absorbed  in  the  welfare 
and  success  of  an  only  son,  to  Sister  Greame,  still 
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spending  the  uneventful  days  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances with  a  husband  who,  despite  that  dis- 
quieting episode  of  Harry  the  Butler,  had  never 
wavered  in  his  steady  attachment  to  her,  and  to 
John  Spencer  in  his  luxurious  bachelorhood  at 
Cannon  Hall,  poor  Christiana  had  remained  the 
conspicuous  failure  in  an  otherwise  prosperous 
family. 

Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  his  debts,  her 
husband,  in  1773,  had  to  suffer  "  out-lawry,"  so 
that  his  luckless  wife  owed  it  only  to  the  charity  of 
her  relations  that  she  had  a  bed  left  to  lie  upon. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  her  friends  urged  John 
Spencer  to  arrange  a  separation  for  his  sister  in  a 
manner  "not  insulting  to  Mr  Shuttleworth,  and 
most  agreeable  to  her,"  but  Christiana  firmly  refused 
this  boon,  and  strove  to  do  her  duty  by  her  reckless 
husband  and  her  handsome  boys,  for  whom  she 
had  increasing  difficulty  in  providing  the  necessities 
of  life,  until,  through  the  agency  of  John  Spencer, 
they  got  into  the  army.  The  closely- written  letters, 
yellowed  by  age,  which  now  represent  all  that  is 
left  of  that  sad  life  and  tortured  heart,  form  a 
document  of  most  pathetic  reading.  For  to  the 
kindly  brother  who  had  been  to  her  a  more  than 
father,  in  every  fresh  sorrow  which  befell  her,  did 
Christiana  send  the  outpourings  of  her  troubled 
soul.  And  never  once  did  John  Spencer  fail  her 
in  sympathy  or  in  the  practical  assistance  which 
she  so  sorely  needed.  He  it  was  who  paid  for  the 
education  of  her  sons,  who  defrayed  their  debts,  who 
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"talked  them  roundly"  when  this  was  salutary, 
who  encouraged  them  when  reformation  was 
ensured. 

Oh  my  dear  Bror  [writes  Christiana  sadly]  I 
had  rather  suffer  yn  complain,  as  I  know  ye  men- 
tion of  my  Afflictions  greatly  hurts  my  most 
tender  Relations,  who  I  am  under  ye  greatest 
Obligations  to,  if  ever  Sister  was  ;  and  to  make 
them  suffer  wounds  me  in  my  tenderest  part. 
For  as  my  Disappointment  was  brought  upon 
myself,  I  only  ought  to  suffer;  &  I  hope  ye 
Happiness  deny'd  me  in  this  troublesome  World 
will  be  amply  made  up  to  me  in  ye  next,  and  yt 
I  shall  meet  there  with  a  Reward,  as  I  have 
discharged,  I  hope  most  faithfully,  ye  Dutys  I 
am  under,  to  ye  best  of  my  Capacity,  without 
repining  at  my  Sufferings.  And  ye  only  Favour 
I  have  further  to  beg  is  that,  when  I  am  no 
more,  I  may  sleep  with  my  Father  &  Mother, 
without  Pomp  or  Expence,  only  yt  of  carrying 
me  to  my  Grave. 

Poor  Christiana,  with  her  bygone  love  of  hand- 
some funerals,  and  doubtless  her  once  cherished 
ambition  that  when  her  own  was  fated  to  take 
place  it  should  be  on  the  scale  of  magnificence 
which  she  had  so  approved !  Even  in  view  of 
death,  her  letter  reveals  the  haunting  dread  of 
needless  expenditure  which  now  tormented  her. 
And  meanwhile  her  sorrows  deepened  in  her 
anxiety  for  her  sons.  Jim,  the  youngest,  indeed, 
a  steady,  reputable  lad,  so  far  remained  safely  in 
England,  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade,  near  Man- 
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Chester,  under  the  auspices  of  a  kindly  maiden 
cousin,  Miss  Biddy  Downes,  who  constituted  her- 
self his  guardian  angel  and  mentor.  But  her 
other  son,  Edmund,  soon  joined  his  brothers  in 
America,  and  the  thought  of  her  three  boys  com- 
bating the  rebels  and  exposed  to  constant  danger, 
filled  her  hours  with  dread.  This  was  intensified 
to  acute  agony  when  she  learnt  that  the  two 
younger  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
while  the  poignancy  of  her  grief  must  have  been 
sharpened  by  the  bitterness  of  contrast  between 
their  lot  and  that  of  her  sister's  son. 

At  the  time  when  Walter,  the  Macaroni,  the 
youth  of  fashion  and  fortune,  in  the  first  flush  of 
triumph  was  entering  upon  his  Parliamentary 
career,  her  absent  boys  were  battling  for  life  and 
enduring  the  severest  privations.  The  arrival  in 
America  of  Major  Till,  who  was  ordered  from 
York  to  the  scene  of  action,  was  the  cause  of  a 
naive  letter  from  Ashton  Shuttleworth  to  his  uncle 
John  Spencer,  which  serves  to  emphasize  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities — 

Major  Till  mention'd  of  your  two  pair  of  fat 
Oxen  you  was  going  to  send  to  Wakefield.  We 
heartily  wishd  for  'em  here !  Beef  is  1/8  per 
Ib,  Mutton  2/,  Pork  1/6,  and  that  very  In- 
different &  not  to  be  got  without  you  take 
the  Quarters  ;  Turkeys  £2  per  pair,  Geese 
£i  . .  1 6.  Ducks  &  Fowls  7/6  a  piece,  Potatoes 
i5/  per  Bushel  and  Eggs  9/  per  dozen.  For 
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my  part,  &  indeed  most  of  the  Subalterns,  are 
obliged  to  live  on  their  Rations,  which  is  ylb  of 
Bread,  ;lb  of  Salt  Pork,  and  4  oz  of  Butter,  for 
which  we  pay  1/7  per  week.  We  have  neither 
Pease,  Rice,  nor  Oatmeal  allowed  us,  which  we 
used  to  have  till  this  two  months  past.  .  .  .  Our 
Duty  is  very  hard,  being  oblig'd  to  Mount 
Guard  every  second  &  third  Night  here." 

and  he  concludes  by  giving  an  account  of  a  skir- 
mish in  which,  at  "  the  beginning  of  the  Fire,  I 
received  a  Ball  in  my  left  Arm,  what  with  that  & 
the  want  of  Nourishment,  having  had  nothing  to 
eat  all  that  Day,  occasioned  me  to  fall  in  the  field 
with  many  others,  killed  &  wounded." 

Through  many  pages,  devoted  to  a  harrowing 
description  of  hardship  and  danger,  he  returns 
thanks  for  his  own  miraculous  escape.  But  to 
Christiana  the  knowledge  that  two  of  her  sons  were 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  while  one  had  all  but 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  the  last  drop  in 
her  cup  of  misery.  "  I  am  weary  of  my  Life  and  I 
wou'd  that  it  were  ended ! "  is  the  constant  cry  in 
her  letters  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  her  unhappiness 
affected  the  failing  health  of  her  sympathetic  brother. 
No  longer  did  John  Spencer  find  himself  able  to 
follow  the  sound  advice  given  to  his  grandmother — 
"  to  live  merrily  without  care  &  other  such  troubling 
passion."  It  was  obvious  to  those  around  him  that 
the  Squire  waxed  more  feeble,  and  at  length,  with 
the  close  of  the  year  1774,  he  himself  recognised 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  sport  of  his  life 
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must  be  abandoned.  Like  a  man  accepting  his 
own  death  warrant,  he  consented  to  sell  his  hounds 
to  Lord  Darlington,  reserving  only  a  few  of  his 
favourites  from  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  part. 

But  on  the  last  day  that  his  beloved  pack  was  in 
his  possession,  the  Squire,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends,  insisted  on  being  hoisted 
into  his  saddle,  and  once  more  sallied  forth  to  the 
chase.  The  result  was  a  run  long  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  sport.  At  two  o'clock  a  fox  was 
found  near  Cawthorne  and  was  killed  on  the 
confines  of  Derbyshire.  The  next  day  the  hounds 
were  brought  past  the  library  windows  on  their 
way  to  their  new  home,  for  the  old  Squire  to  look 
at  them  for  the  last  time ;  and  with  their  departure 
it  is  said  that  John  of  Cannon  Hall  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  refused  to  speak  for  many  hours 
afterwards. 

Nor  could  he  long  endure  life  in  the  country 
without  his  usual  diversion.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to 
London;  and  on  February  i4th,  1775,  Mr  Hall,1 
chaplain  to  Sir  George  Armytage,2  wrote  to  give 
the  Squire  news  of  his  favourite  pack  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Tom's  Coffee  House : — 

I   at  present  know  as  little  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  this  neighbourhood  as  you   do  at   London  ; 

1  The  Rev.  Francis  Hall,  Vicar  of  Tankersley  for  eleven  years. 
Died  in  1782.  He  was  a  keen  huntsman  on  his  fine  horse  Atlas. 

2  Sir  George  Armytage  of  Kirklees,  Co.  York,  son  of  Sir  Samuel 
Armytage  of  the  same  place.  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  1775.  Died 
January  22nd,  1783. 
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however,  let  me  cast  about  and  try  to  make  out 
some  sort  of  a  Scent,  and  if  I  run  it  badly,  the 
best  Hounds  you  know  can  not  run  equally  well 
on  all  days,  especially  when  the  Glass  is  (as  now) 
down  at  snow  or  rain.  ...  Tuesday  last,  being 
a  tolerable  morning,  I  mounted  Atlas  at  7  o'clock 
and  sett  off  to  the  chace.  ...  I  can  tell  you  with 
pleasure  that  your  Hounds  cut  a  Capital  Figure. 
Lord  Darlington  does  them  the  Justice  they 
deserve.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him  on 
the  Subject  before  he  went  to  Town  and  it 
pleased  me  to  hear  him  say  so  much  in  favour  of 
them.  I  do  assure  you  he  has  now  a  very 
powerful  handsome  pack  of  Hounds — I  never 
saw  any  come  into  a  Field  in  better  condition. 
.  .  .  You  would  have  given  ten  Pounds  to  have 
seen  Sir  G.  Armytage  out  last  Saturday.  He 
knows  some  of  your  Hounds,  saw  them  make 
many  Scents  &  roared  as  hard  as  ever  you  heard 
a  West  Countryman  in  your  Life,  &  told  the 
Huntsman  more  than  once  that  his  Lordship  & 
Co.  were  much  obliged  to  the  West  Country 
Hounds ;  says  he — "  Let  them  alone  and  they 
will  teach  you  to  kill  Foxes!  They  can  both 
Hunt  &  Chace !  "  Would  you  not  have  given 
ten  pounds  to  have  seen  and  heard  him  in  such 
Spirits  ?  " 

And  the  laugh  which  came  more  rarely  now  to 
the  lips  of  John  Spencer  must  surely  have  been 
stirred  by  the  close  of  this  letter  and  its  sequel. 
For  Sir  George  Armytage  had  just  been  made 
High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr  Hall  wrote 
triumphantly  to  announce  that,  having  received  the 
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compliment  of  being  made  the  Sheriff's  chaplain, 
in  this  capacity  he  was  to  preach  in  York  Minster 
on  the  Sunday  which  fell  in  the  week  of  the  Assizes. 
It  speaks  much  for  the  sympathetic  nature  of  John 
Spencer  that  he  was  at  once  informed  of  this  great 
event  in  Mr  Hall's  life,  and  also  of  the  approach- 
ing ordeal  which  the  new-made  chaplain  regarded 
with  mingled  sensations  of  pride  and  unspeakable 
terror. 

You  may  be  sure  the  offer  elated  one  who  has 
always  been  desirous  of  shewing  his  Preaching 
Powers  on  all  publick  occasions,  that  I  cou'd  not 
help  saying  that  I  wou'd  at  least  attempt  it, 
though  having  all  my  life  been  used  to  small 
Country  audiences  and  never  yet  preached  in  a 
Market  Town,  you  can  easily  imagine  how  I 
shall  feel  when  I  mount  the  Rostrum  in  the 
Minster,  the  Judge,  etc,  for  my  audience.  I  doubt 
whether  some  of  the  culprits  in  the  Castle  may 
not  have  fewer  feelings  for  their  trials  than  I 
shall  have  for  mine. 

And  a  "  lucky  thought  crosses  "  him.  He  knows 
that  John  Spencer  is  "very  conversant  with  book- 
sellers," and  although  the  subject  for  the  great 
Discourse  has  been  chosen,  viz.  "  Scorners  and 
Ridiculers  of  Religion  &  Laws"  he  yet  thinks 
that  Squire  Spencer  may  secure  him  some  useful 
Assize  sermons  in  town  and  send  these  down  by 
the  Leeds  Coach  in  time  to  suggest  to  him  some 
valuable  ideas  for  the  all-important  occasion. 

No  doubt  John  Spencer  performed  this  kindly 
iz* 
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office  ;  but  alas  !  for  the  frailty  of  human  happiness, 
ere  the  eventful  date  arrived  the  luckless  preacher 
had  shown  the  white  feather  and  retired  from  the 
field.  It  appears  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  nose 
of  unusual  proportions,  for  in  one  letter,  in  which 
he  had  requested  Mr  Spencer  to  purchase  for  him 
some  tumblers  in  town,  he  added  pathetically — 
"  My  wife  begs  that  you  will  chuse  them  large 
enough  to  admit  of  my  nose."  And  the  thought 
of  that  abnormal  member  now  tormented  the 
unfortunate  man  and  filled  him  with  a  misgiving 
he  could  not  combat.  On  February  i8th  he  wrote 
again  to  Squire  Spencer : — 

I  have  this  afternoon  received  a  fine  wedge 
of  Parmesan  Cheese  from  Cannon  Hall,  which 
promises  to  be  excellent.  My  best  thanks  for  it. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  was  full  of  courage 
&  Resolution,  and  fully  determin'd  to  exhibit  my- 
self in  the  Minster  of  York  at  the  Assizes  ;  but 
when  I  came  coolly  to  reflect  upon  the  business, 
I  turned  a  rank  coward. 

The  propriety  of  the  thing — there  it  sticks — 
and  that  did  lay  hold  of  me,  but,  however,  Sir 
George  knew  me  better  than  I  did  myself  by 
saying  that  he  knew  it  wou'd  be  irksome  to  me 
— &  if  so,  he  wou'd  excuse  the  compliment  to 
him.  When  I  came  to  consider  all  this,  I  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  Hickleton  to  desire  to 
be  excused  the  office  of  Chaplain,  for  as  I  had 
never  yet  preached  in  a  Market  Town  in  my 
life,  the  formality  of  being  ushered  into  the  pulpit 
of  York  Minster,  with  the  awfullness  of  a  Judge, 
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etc.,  for  my  audience,  were  likely  to  strike  me 
Dumb.  And  I  do  now  verily  believe  that  if 
I  had  the  best  sermon  that  ever  was  wrote,  I 
could  not  read  it  with  propriety  before  such  an 
audience. 

I  had  another  reason  ;  you  know  my  NOSE 
is  apt  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  I 
thought  the  ladies  might  take  particular  notice 
of  it,  which  wou'd  afford  many,  many  simpers 
&  inuendoes  for  the  tea-table.  A  Panick 
seized  me  &  hinted  you  had  better  sneak  out  of 
the  Field  now,  than  run  away  when  you  are 
there,  with  your  Regimentals  on  your  back.  The 
Panick  prevail'd.  Remember  many  great  men 
have  been  subject  to  Panicks. 

And  perhaps  the  comforting  letter  which  John 
wrote  back  to  the  unhappy  chaplain  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  many  kindly  actions  of  his  life.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  journeyed  back  to  Yorkshire ;  but 
as  the  hunting  season  came  round  again,  he  realised 
yet  more  keenly  that  he  had  severed  one  of  the 
strongest  links  which  bound  him  to  existence.  On 
the  5th  of  November  following,  to  young  Stanhope 
in  London  came  a  letter  from  one  John  Smith,  his 
uncle's  attendant,  announcing  that  the  old  Squire 
had  been  "seas'd  with  Goutey  pains  all  over  his 
whole  Frame  on  the  26th  of  last  Month,  which  putes 
him  to  the  greetes  Torter  amajanable."  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  such  an  infrequent  occurrence  as  to 
be  in  itself  alarming,  and  Stanhope  was  uncertain 
what  course  to  pursue.  The  moment  for  him  was 
a  critical  one.  Two  days  previously,  on  November 
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3rd,  he  had  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House 
in  support  of  a  motion  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  and 
it  had  been  received  with  applause.  The  intoxica- 
tion of  his  success  was  upon  him,  and  it  was 
important  not  to  desert  the  field  of  action 
needlessly.  While  he  hesitated,  he  was  re- 
assured by  the  following  bulletin,  which  is  given 
unexpurgated : — 

John  Smith  to  Mister  Stanhope. 

CANNON  HALL  Nov.  6th  1775 

SIR, 

I  thank  God  I  now  have  it  in  my  power 
to  acquaint  yr  Honr  of  my  Master  being  in  as 
fine  away  of  doing  well  as  could  be  wist  for, 
Tho'  it  must  be  attended  with  time  &  a  little 
pations ;  from  so  sevear  an  atack.  His  hands 
are  both  sweld  but  purtickerlirly  the  right,  his 
hams  are  a  little  sweld  and  exceeding  painfull,  he 
hes  sweet  most  amasingly  for  five  nights  past 
and  not  able  to  move  hand  or  fut,  but  as  he  was 
lifted.  Dr  Simson  &  Dr  Cookson  Relieve  one  & 
other.  Tho'  he  dus  not  take  much  metson,  I 
keep  supplying  well  with  medeira.  .  .  . 

He  wanted  to  send  an  Express  for  you  and 
Mrs  Grime  [Greame]  but  I  prevald  to  Defer  it 
till  the  Doctors  wear  both  to  Gether  in  telling 
how  ill  Convennt  it  would  be  for  your  Honr  at 
this  time,  &  all  so  would  friten  Mrs  Grime,  as 
she  has  not  been  well  for  som  time  past,  which 
at  length  was  agread  to.  If  I  had  perceivd  any 
emeadet  Danger  would  on  my  own  account 
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Given  your  Honr  the  Earliest  Intellegance  in  my 
power  and  am  Sir  with  Due  respect 

Yours  most  Humble  Servt 

S.  SMITH. 

P.S.     I  write  Mrs  Grime  every  Post. 

Yet  John  Spencer,  "supplied  well  with  medeira," 
once  more  rallied,  and  on  November  8th,  Smith 
wrote  hopefully  that  a  rash  had  appeared  which  the 
doctors  considered  a  good  sign,  for  he  adds 
confidentially — 

If  their  is  a  possebilety  of  keeping  him  within 
bounds  &  the  rash  out,  we  may  hope  well  yet. 
But  as  your  Honr  is  no  Stranger  to  my  Master's 
Temper,  tho'  I  have  been  in  great  favour  During 
his  whole  Illness,  &  he  hes  bean  good  in  doin 
everything  I  desired,  I  am  oblig'd  to  try  every 
Stratagam  in  my  Power  to  keep  him  in  Bed, 
as  hes  Life  is  at  stak. 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  "  Stratagams " 
failed  and  the  old  Squire  was  game  to  the  last. 
He  declared  that  his  pains  were  gone,  and  insisted 
on  going  downstairs.  Once  more  he  sat  in  the 
library  which  John  Carr  had  built  for  him;  once 
more  he  looked  lovingly  around  on  the  volumes  he 
had  collected  in  the  high  bookcases,  or  out  upon 
the  wide  space  of  sunny  park-land  which  he  had 
beautified  and  improved.  And  in  those  long,  quiet 
hours,  memory  doubtless  turned  to  his  friends  of 
merrier  days,  to  meets  upon  the  lawn  on  similar 
winter  mornings  in  the  past,  to  carousals  when  this 
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same  room  had  rung  with  voices  long  since  hushed 
in  a  great  silence,  to  comfortable  evenings  spent 
there  playing  his  rubber  with  Parson  Phipps,  who 
had  recently  striven  to  cheer  him  in  another 
capacity  with  the  last  ministrations  of  the  church. 
Who  shall  say,  indeed,  what  thoughts  passed 
through  the  still  active  brain  of  the  old  Squire 
upon  that  final  day  of  his  life? — That  night  he 
slept  peacefully,  but  according  to  the  conscientious 
Smith  "  he  waked  in  dreadful  frites  and  hes  Speach 
was  lost.  In  my  own  oppining  there  is  not  the 
least  hopes  left.  I  have  sent  Spur  to  Mrs  Grime 
this  morning  at  fower." 

But  as  John  Spencer  lay  breathing  his  last,  to 
outward  view  crippled  and  suffering,  he  was 
assuredly  but  living  over  again  the  crowning  joy  of 
the  bygone  years.  As  his  breath  came  shorter, 
the  only  words  distinguishable  to  those  about  him 
were  "Tom"  and  "Will/'  the  names  of  his  hunts- 
man and  Whipper-in.  Once  more,  in  fancy,  he 
must  have  been  galloping  through  the  keen  air  on 
the  back  of  old  Daniel,  while  before  him  sped  the 
phantom  forms  of  his  beloved  pack,  and  the  hunts- 
man's horn  rang  cheerily  upon  the  air.  To  him  it 
was  no  longer  of  moment  that  the  sisters  he  had 
cherished,  the  nephew  he  had  beloved,  were  not 
present  to  soothe  his  last  hours.  Like  many 
another  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  in  the  most  dread 
hour  of  human  existence,  the  ruling  passion  reigned 
supreme  and  death  drew  nigh  in  a  wayward  dream 
of  rigorous  life.  .  .  .  The  brown  fox  fled  over  the 
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scented  earth,  the  hunt  spun  on  and  the  "  View 
Hullo ! "  echoed  through  the  fresh  Yorkshire 
air.  ...  So  ended  the  longest  run  of  the  old 
Squire,  and  the  last  of  the  Spencers,  with  the  tale 
told  of  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  had  quitted  his 
life-tenancy  of  Cannon  Hall. 
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